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3 “According to Western intet- 
. Hgence services, co-operation 
‘between: ithe - Iranian * and 


= iSyriaa secret services has re- 


"THE. INTELLIGENCE WAR yo 
7 os - sulted in important’ - ot 


ACAN'S 5 PL cAI) 7 0, changes: of information. coa 
| 


SSOURCES close “to” Presi-j 
oe dent-elect Reagan say” 

( ne that: he is privately deter- 

-cMtuned to give the- fullest. 
2 -poszible American supgort : 
zto._gronps opposing the 
"present ‘regimes in Cuba , 
and. Libya, wich ace both 
providing surrogate Fores: 
-fore.the Soviet Union. -2'! 
SLibyan treoos ‘and. -fanks - Fave 
: uit enabled-Chad’s President ' 


gacerming Sandi Arabiaw 

‘The Syrian secret service. Have: 

foe ee See << glose ‘Hatson: with’ the  KUG-B 
a4 Ease the GR-U; and Synan 
Ray nteliigence: officers” are Sent 

: to Russia. for" training.” oe 
ie source 2-Freports - 'that-- ‘al 
recent meeting’ belccen the | 
read’ oF Syrian-:Air Force tie! 


4” 
| 
| 
- 


say eee . 4 ° oe "+ telligente;: Gen. wiuhacrmads 

-Gonkeuai Quedde fo - estab- | ieee of ‘Cubal the oi, “Andropovs the Cuaitsen ‘of La al-Kbouliz: and :‘the- Iranian} 

as “Hsa his: susremacyein‘a’ civil | pects for an“ efiective. covert the, KGB; Mr. Boris Pone-20v'secret™ service -chief; -Ger. | 
“war avainst:the followers oF | .action programme -to reduce -Marev,-the head: of the Inter-:2: Hisssein 7Fardoust® {former vr 
the formes: Defeace ‘Minister, 1-Dr -. Castro’s -.-appetite - for | _national . Department of the employed -by the Shak), the 
"Hissece~ Hadee. Chad: js - eal = foreign.wars have bees hizgk- | | Soviet: -Comimmist -, party’s., Syrian’ official © ‘claimed © that} 

-- “major interest to. Libya’s dic]. Tighted by evidence of:recen€ | - .Central “Committee, and Mricthest -Badana’ “air base=: in} 
tator, Col Gaddai,beczuse of | — a successes.,by the anti-Soviet | Atikhail -Susloyv, “the: Polit- northeasiern Saudi Arabia-Is} 


Sts urasivm reserves, — which: : Unita..guerrilizs in-Angola.. 2° buro’s. ae ideolosist, are.ail emg - a by :Sovier Bloc; 


cathe “hopes: to, “exploit “in: his. West term military. avservers con="| ‘said : have. counselied.:-. transport ~ aireraft’: ferrying | 
_~ efforts to acquire nuclear: "firma. that, with the belp -of against. vmnilitery action..(This *zmilitams supplies to-Iraq.'and: 
: syeauens: athreenewly-acquired. Sams, | cespite—or- perhaps because that the. Sardis .were- using 


Unita forces have-shot down ‘of — the “fact? thar’ Gen. 
two Soviet” jets; that were, - Andropoy, * then” “Ambzssador: 

ds : in’ “Budapest, . .was ‘the main 
‘organiser’ of the- suppression 
of the Hunzeran “upnising in 


‘their: iaf_lueoce.to encourase 
Kuwait and the Gulf-emirates 
to» support -the- Iragis.. Such 
ceports ‘could -help~ ta prod 
the +: Teheran. regime: into 
direct - -action. > against athe 
Divigions” ea : Saudiseaccye ob 2 atcsieci steak 

prevailing. | ‘wncertainty -- over: “2 The: Demucratic: Front. ‘for 

-President..Brezhnevis- healjh =the “Liberation of ' Palestine 
-O f the. suc- tt AD FTE P), an openty Marxist 


: ne ate ¢. president: ; eistrakesy.. 
has “warned” ‘that Col, Gaddrit. 
7 Opes to use’ * a.. spaciatly- 
“trained (and’ *Saviet-armed) 
force ‘of 5.000 men to set-up ee es 
vane © Istamic. “Reoubiic. of. the! Unita’ has also“ Captured twa 
Sahara” “under, his’ ‘control; + Russians, a Mig pilot and an’ 
at -republic would ¢ Se ae faeces engineer. who-may~ 
Sees op Chad, Mal, | _ - be -able-to-provide-first-hand- -and the “shap 


| 
: cession ‘to -kim,. mprove -the -j* Leninisr. group within -the 
iger and: aoe Ba a Soviet persunael ave: plead | .prospectS for.a strates)’ of |: ‘PLO that makes ne-seeret 
3 President. Sadat = ane Urinsthe-- repression * of - -black~ ““land.- teclame2tion® cunder:. oF its: pro-Sovier loyalties, bas 
“threat of .Lityan aad: Sovis - been?! distributing antiSaudi | 


2 aubrensioa. = ja Chad. against 
Sudia. -on ‘his “southern boc- 
Téer: .This-would. be tre latest: 
ee 3a..Col- Gadtans. exit | 


Another’ chajo¥ theatre for this. - ‘propaganda ‘materials. - 
strategy “will< be Central’: At.a recent conference of the 
aniesiless and.’ soodern “anti. | “Americas “In :.Nicaragua, thei” “Association. of Arab-Ameri- 
: tanks weapons; the ‘chances. of © Sandinista lead. arship—which - "cam Graduates In the United 
“Vdaflictiog a, serious humili- 35 -now. supplying. revolutions. //States.:for ‘example. the 
‘ation’ on the Cuban: garrisons ty “volunteers ” “for “Angola - “DFL P ‘Stall was- distributias 
Sn’ Angola” would be. greatly has.alienated much’ of us . aiseriés of pamphlets “pro- 


If Unita were. to be reendipoed. 
-with,. sav 500°: heat-seeking. 


Africans. 2. < _ | the? Reagan. ‘Administration 
| 
] 
-! 


2s increased. ; a re ae | “-early, thogeraie* support, and -~ duced-by Sout al-Taliah (20 | 

i) Mr" ‘Reagann’s F tee colige ‘same analysts-helieve ‘that‘jt 7" Box °27530. San . Francisco, 

1° advisers, believe. that. ‘the pre. could ..be--overthrown by -a: "Ghe: 94127). 7A. represeata- 
* sent: world ‘climate’ ‘presents, ‘coalition ‘of. centrist. forees,-| tive booklet. - ‘entitled. * Poii- ; 

.¥ pemarkable- opportunities. for | . Sliven 2- minimum. of ‘Ameri- tical; Opposition. . in. Saudi, 

‘Libya’s: * cqup 2 in "curbing the ‘process of Soviet. | ~~ wan ‘Support; the Carter. “Arabia? ~ made | a direct 
ce -easily:- have. " expansion-.that. was" allowed: | ~- + initistration’s . policy has | °,appealto: “Saudi military per- 


ording to: Western emit - ; 
ae ay aialysts,, "had he French 
been “prepared - 40: play “an: 
“3 Active. role: ‘But? “President - 
3°? Giscard .d’Estaing. reportedly, 
_,-rejected the - “advice: -oF. his 
-. Semor intelligence advisers.to . 
eUke: ‘French_planes= ato: tafe - 
:2ctha, Libyan, columns, 


Now-- the = :most-. -effective. “Tes 
7 SPOTISE © “to+- Cok; Gaddafi’s -| - 
foreign adventures - may-- be - 
‘Norr- direct: .supoort, » For.,-the - 
+5 elements - inside; - Libya who" 

ace Ppoused t to htis-resime.-(24 


‘The is reliably reported that the 
“s Carter ‘Administration inter: 
.* vened ducing a previous crists 
, tor. prevent - - Mr: Sadat: from 
"2 sieving ~agaiast! Libya;. the 
<* Reagan Administration, in a 
dramatic’ change. of olicy, is 
_ 7likely to. work~in close con- 
C as! cect with the Egyptians to 


“HG... unresisted - by- “the, been. ta endorse, and fiaance, 2. sonnel: to’ Fise up agai m3 
: arter, “Admiristration. egress the? present Marxist : tregime.|-. Tegime . : 
While “the... occupation. ec Some? of F. Mr. Reagan’s advisers ‘The. Saudi. ‘Armed. "Forces, t 
-. Aftgh tanistan lost -": Moscow: aoe Latin America. are sug! yr amonymaus - authors-..oF-: “this 
1, fciends-in-the. Islamic. world. -| 7. esting - thar he-should jssue| -Publication.- ‘note, - are. the 
. the workers’ revolt in Poland: . 2 cpubli c. statement (perhaps, "only: -iastitutions in. the cous- 
. has-nexhibited -thex-valaer-:| ‘. 2 “Declaration of Miatai.” be-| , Wy: z possessing: ithe cactual | 
ad watt eee r, yp Cause~ of. the, large - Cuban -meaas. of, Ja.--revoluttonary 


pability--and.fragility “of the: _ 
emigre. “community. “there de- change,.. z Such’ propaganda 
“Soviet empire-in. the dace of. ) activities:, are,-significant, be- 


aes ie fining’ *: Washington's 3 
 yinternal pressureses Gee Feo | egg! ‘tolerate: Soviet pie cduse:they rellect an. effort to. 
If the Russians: invade: Solna o ovities: ‘in’ the . Centrat Amerj-| ;indocttinate -; Sandi ~ + officer- 
: vthey. will lose allies - and_ ‘can “region --—"-a’--sort : “of | 7. -Cadets, who. “are~sent:to. the 
". sympatnisers throughout the updated : Monroe. Doctrine. . “United: States for -trainings >". 
world. ine ae = ee _3—The _smost.exotic--case—in- 
: to:* the zroyt urocom-: | - 3] __yolves the recen g-up- 
__*munism.” in the runarp to the. Saudis: face Sas ‘oficial. ‘Soviet’ ae a i 
“i next. evenen Pre - the. culture and: traditions of 
the, . Uighur_people, -who-live 
: a . not aad are mu Central 
VERSHADOWED.-' by * the | © Asia and China but in tight- 
For ee “the Soviet 10" Iran-lraq. wae and : pte knit -commoanities.. in: Saudi 
one ership - appears-- to’ - be-| \ hostage "problem -in Teheran} Arabia too, whete many have 
ocked iin the-same kind. ye A‘more-esid h | made careers in the Armed. 
_ainternal-..cebate, that, pre- ele ence Nas. come Le 
.-. end Col. Gaddaf’s career as 
’ international * erouble, 


“ceded the invasion: of -Czecho- ‘light. oF ‘Soviet-backed. effort 2 Rorers aad og oop adminis; 
-vGaxer Approved For-Reldasé 200 HOMZT: CIRRDPSO-CLERYBRGAIEUTSOUGTAe | geo. 


ctite | 


tt 


yet 


subdersion. 


i slovakia -in..1963,; when such rtoy destabilise. the: ae = trabons Scere 
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i? CAMBRIDGE, Mass: “[> The central "a 
“abet er a national intelligence service is- ae 
- how well its analyses. and estimatesin- - - 

" form policy-makers of prohabledevel- . 
“opments abroad. More than any other, |. , 
itis this test that the United States in-. 
“itelligence coramiunity is failing today. 
-*-_Consider.the case of Iran. Through 
# 1978: and. 1979, rAmaerican. ee 


tte tee 


don terced by: an autocratic: repressive 
: ruler: Instead, ‘acceding to’the: Shah's 


Savak: the Shah’s secret police. 


dedicated -group’ of experts focused on 

Tran. Such-‘experts would have! ap 
‘proached the’ extraordinary. develop- 
“ments: of:19780with:deep unde 


‘even prerevolutionary ‘situation.’’ The’ 
-intelligence community’s failure to il. 
a aTaminate: these events: exasperated~ 
-!Presidenc Carter, “provoking: him=to- 
“send. a-memorandum to the. C.LA.“de- 
telaring: “'T:arr not ‘satisfied: ‘with: th 
=quality of political intelligence.” }2/5 
2. Beneath the surface of this ‘case, on 
dinds characteristic failings of.che cure 
“rent ‘community~ inthe three key: el 
sTaents of" “performance: i 
analysis; and service to policy-makers. * 
“.-=Bigst in contrast. to. yemarkable ad-: 
vances: in technical-collection:, capabil-: 
-hities,: Scollection ~ ‘of:3information:: by 
_dagentshas+ eroded: Significantly. * ‘The 
“E¢auses. are-many?>cuts-in positions: -for’ 
Fintelligence officers.abroad, “déedicated 
“efforts.by enemies to expose American 
“agems,-and, heightened . uncertainties 
- about the security of agents’ identities: 
: In’ Iran, America: had: no-network-: of 
_i¢landestine ‘agents to see what was ac- 
~qually happening to‘the-mullahs, mer-: 
“chants, and colonels under moderniza- 


' marily-from the lack of commitment to 


‘also-reflects the: estrangement beween: 
the ‘intelligence’ community and the in- 
stitutions*that ‘maintain our.society’s 


versities and.corporations.-” 


eport concluded: -So..stable was ‘the 
“premise of the Shah’s survival that this 


‘An Intelligence: f \ rida’ 


. : By. Graham Allison, eg 


. demand, ..American . intelligence-‘Tre- .. 
trictéd ‘its.activities ‘to liaison with- *. 


-Seeond, “America Jacked a -small, 


of Iranian society. The inadequacy of © 
current analytic expertise results ;pri- 


recruiting," ‘developing, and-sustaining . 
competences: of ‘professional, analysts. | 
But, the deterioration of ‘recent, “years 


storehouses:.of knowledge, especially >" 


: Third; the Iraniamcase highlights the. one 
problem: of: gmteraction ‘between intelli-. ~~. 
gence analysts. and policysmakers.:*_ °- 
With our:increasing dependence on the: 

Shah, ‘top officials came to “yegard his]: 
‘stability as a premise of American poli... - 
cy. AS.2' House Intelligence Committee’ . 


“limited - both . the: search for, an. aceu- a 
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oe Tate. understanding ‘of Iran's internal . 


jo situation, and the receptivencss of in-- 
" telligence users to such analyses.”’ 
'.° What-is to be dene? The problerss, ; 
BE deep-rooted, - are’ fot susceptible to 
. quick: fixes. The Reagan administra- | 


a ty 
ee i oe senor Seka ae ae = 


tion will be eager to get on with the job. | 


Z ,, Some things can'be done without de 
‘bate: But.the first item on the agenda 
should.be to:join-with: the:intelligence { 


‘sensus- should: be '2:common- goal:*to-} 
‘Pive- America, the ‘est “intelligence” 
capability in the world: - 
. To promote, understanding of what ! 
“will be required to achieve this objec- ; 
-tive, the intelligence committees of- 1. 
~ > Congress: should..proceed: directly - to. 
hold “preparedness hearings. “Among” 4 
‘the questionsto be addressed: Fig aee 
2 L How important is first-class intel-: 
a ligence in the period ahecd? Given the: 
increasing. number -and “variety of 
events abroad that threaten our inter-_ 
ests, the premium or accurate assess-. 


“7.2. How can: the “intelligence. ‘com-| 
~munity’s analytic competence be sub- 
tantially enhanced? Promising reme-| 
dies include: establishing career paths | 
that» encourage. analysts* to :deepen | 1 
their‘ expertise for: decades:. “develop~-| \ 


.fand creating: a-system of -well-struc.'| i 
_, tured: competition within:the intelli- 

... gence community: + = 
~. 33How should trade-offs between ine. 
telligence: vand--other-importantsna- 


ormation (for example, about agents) | 
off-limits.’-to.:normal -CongressidnaF 

t'—.at.some. cost: to Congres-- 
ional: ‘prerogatives? Should:alaw:. be’ 
passed ;.that :-outlaws.. publication=of | 
names of agents —atisome castto the 


Should-relationships»hetween™intelli- 
gence;and. universities and businesses.|. 
bereestablished—atsome cost: to: the 
integrity. of those intitutiens? 


-tlons:and restraints, the new:adminis- | 
2 tration willbe tempred:to*lowervthe 


restrictions..Some of both is” 


vnderstanding™ ‘and ‘Support: 1 
to-sustain a long-term: pees te ae 
build.this most. eee fpoeton of see 
e “emment ‘ 


versity’s: Kennedy: School of Govern 


committees of the new Congress in | - 


: ment of foreign developments isstead-: | . 
Atyrising.’ es “at a : 


‘ling relations with outside institutions: : 


veBecause of. the recent orgy of-revela? ge ae 


Neither- will: substitute :for:.the. Z| 


ranam Altison; dean of Harvard Unie} 


+ 


independence..of-:the--newsmedia?! 


.scommunity’s: visibility-and-loosen-the| re ee 
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( | : Russians Cite | oe 
— Oil Data Lack 


soviet Officials ‘said in Moscow yes. . 
terday that they knew‘nothing sofar’’ . 
‘to confirm: a Swedish consulting con-’..’ 
cern’s report of a huge oil discovery in | 
_ western Siberia. a : 

The report was challenged by Amieri- 
_can.oil industry sources and the Cen- . 
‘tral: Intelligence Agency: when it ap-. 
_ peared Friday. But the. Swedish con- 
cer, Petrostudies, defended .it yester- - 
“day. According. .to -the report, the 
Bazhengv: oilfield contains .an esti-._ 
mated: 43° trillion barrels*‘of. oil ree". 
serves,:; which” “would - make. . it. the 
world’s largest. © . 

Manlio J ermol, director. of “petb. 
studies, said yesterday in Sweden that | 
the report had been rnisinterpreted but _. 
was substantially correct. The Bazhe-. 
nov field is not a new find, he added. 

A C.IA, spokesman,: Dale Peterson, _ 
said in -Washington Friday that thie . 
field apparently refe: to had Jong - 
“beer Enowir to, Contant Ol stale about : 


“T0000 feet down. "Because of the depth . 
of the deposit and the fact that it is — 

Shale,” he said, “only a ty fraction of 
“the oi could Be recoveredand g tan ex- : 
“orbitant cost.” Ct 


er SS 
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| hae ators ‘for ‘possible: “gailitary intervention: ; 
in Poland and underscored. its earlier warning 
vould: have : 


“moned : hs top: “aol: security “advisers 
“Steet with him twice over the brewing crisis. 
pe and then called in: —— leade 


“6tiof movement? involving. Soviet: and :o 
"!Warsaw. Pact military units throughout.:com-| 
“munist Eastern Europe.. More Soviet=divisions' 
have “come out of their garrisons” in the western! 
. districts of the Soviet Union closést. to. the Pol~ 
ish border. More. Soviet reservista- have’ been: 
called" up at an ‘accelerated: "pace --— in “the! 


EE gear i rt a ATOR 


"wo necessary to stem 


= FE ee ie et aree 
land, ‘the very ‘slight’ chance that they could : 
“mean: ‘something even worse — a spillover into + 

= = Western Europe.-- bas abso prompted the Pen-- 


~tagon, ‘according - to high-level sources, to. ‘order’ 
ions” These : 


there was nothing the United States or its allies 


es, 


” Gold do milAepiby onattick Ore Reve Polaiog tz 71a 
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"aation a and there > would be no “no U. s “mailitary in- : 
-volvement. f Seer heer 
: 4. The White ‘Houmas a yes lay ‘also came 

on. the-heels. of what’ informants .say .was 2. 
“rim, yust-comp e . inteliigence estumate ° 

“that the Soviets apparently concluded Tate in| 
November that some: form :of.."coercive action” . 
e rising EnBe 

‘to communist..autnonty i Po : : 
=: White.-House officials: said. ebay ey 
"were still i in:no position. to say -that'a Soviet mil- 
itary. move. against Poland:was_ imminent and - 
others said they were not absolutely sure what 
Moscow's intentions were. But: there was‘ wide 
agreement that the assessment: of. the situation. 


here had turned increasingly. 
cent ‘days... : ee ~ 
‘There was ae no ‘certainty about ehee kind | 
of action the Soviets might take, but a number | 
of officials said the Soviet: intervention:- might; 
‘hot come, or start out, as a full-fledged invasion 
but rather. might come in the. guise of- a joint: 
military. ¢ éxercise involving Warsaw, Pact forces. | 


- Intelligence estimates here reportedly indicate’ 


tha a 
“are thought to. be. of. concern -to: Moscow. One" 


is: the anniversary, on Dec./16, of worker. riots : 
“in.1970-in the port city. of Gdansk. that evén=: ‘ 
. ‘tually. toppled t the government of Wiadislaw Go- sj 
“" ynulka. The second is a planned review |; 
4 chy the, independent labor imions of re-"- 
“forms promised by the government af-"| 
: ter: ‘ast: summer's: strikes in- that same ° 
“eh Be nate ee SE bas he 
op Yn Gdansk yesterday, it was Scoorted : 
“that about 300,000 people massed out- 
: side. the: shipyard - that was. the scene.’ 
-_ of last surnmer’s strike’ arid officials es-* 
“timated that possibly -1 million people‘ 
=may attend the dedication of a workers" 
E : Monument there’ on: Dec.*16.*= .2..i74 
+-One:-major’ factor: that would geen: 
ptovangue against: an" *immiédiate*inter= 5 
ntion is Soviet leadér Leonid Brezh=* 
= Tev’s visit to India, which begins today?" 
éeThis: is Brezhnev’s first visit to a non=* 
BD RBng eikZRAO' 


viets snould meervene, 


nsanssgoo' 4° 
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of Afghanistar one year ago-and some- 
“analysts: believe he would not choose’ 
“to be’away'if a ‘crucial military oper- 
ation were about to be launched. Oth- 
~ er, “however, think the Brezhnev trip. 
“might be meant to play down any. dont, 
: mailitary operation in his. absence. * 


- Carter, met: yesterday morning Swit 


asmall™ crisis management” committee 
headed bynational security. adviser. 
Zbigniew: Brzezinski. .Later,.the presi- 
: dent met for more than an ‘hour: with. 


the top-level National Security Council, 
including Secretary of State Edmund 
S. Muskie and. Defense Secretary Har- 


: Old Brown. - 


-Also called to the White House fer 
“aspecial 20-minute briefing were House 
_speaker Thomas P. (Tip) O'Neill Jr (D- 
"Mass.),’ House Minority Leader. John 
“Rhodes (R-Ariz), Senate . Minority 
Whip Ted Stevens (R-Alaska) and Sen- 
: ate Maron, Whip Alan Cranston. (D- 


Calif). 


“Ata hastily called news s briefing: tice 
“the: ‘White House issued a terse : state- 
“ment that“preparations for possible So- 
. Viet ‘intervention in Poland appear to 
“have been completed. It is our. hope 


- that, ino--such intervention will take 


‘place: ‘The- United States government 
“reiteratés its statement-of Dee. 3 re- 
garding the very adverse consequence: 
for U.S.Soviet relations of aon mil: 
itary, intervention in Poland” °°.) i733 

: A senior White House ‘official, Awh 
“asked not” ‘to .be. identified, said: the 
“United “States has been “ronitorins 


- carefully” the Soviet preparations, ‘anc 


that) they. involved “logistical and de 
ployment activities. They are ready t 
move," he Said,’though repeating tha 


‘he was in no position to judge exact 


‘ what the Soviets would do. The prep 
-arations,-he noted, had continued afte 
i anteee waming.of Dec. 3.32 

~. Other Officials said privately, that un 
il this weekend, there were still a fey 
-things that analysts here believed th 
: Soviets would have to do to get into po 
‘sition®: to® intervene Now- “all that."i 


; “doney- ‘and the’ Soviets essentially. coul 


naw move with no warning time for Po 


co 
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SURD MEYER. | 


President Carter's effort to influ- 
ence the outside world with an effec- 
‘tive:U.Sinformation;program. was. 
characterized by:vacillating indeci-- 
Sion. Nowhere does Ronald Reagan 
“pave. a-clearerchance-to improve! 
On past performance and atcompara-. 

tively: modest expense--yet 7 

i. Carter started off with a bang by; 

“ pushirig through in bis first months. 

‘in office a substantial increase: in 

‘the transmitter strength-of both the 

Voice of America (VOA) and Radio. 

Free Europe Radio-Liberty.: But. in’ 

the last three years, he allowed infla— 
tion. and’ the economizing ‘zeal of | 
his budgeteersito ‘undermine the 
benefits of this ‘expansion. ©" _° *) 
. A typical example of Carter's vac- 
illation- was ‘his. failure to follow: 
through on his. decision of .Dec.:13, 
1979, ‘to-apprave’-$3.5. million for 
‘strengthening radio broadcasting to 

the40 million Moslems of Soviet Cen- 
tral Asia. Not even: the Soviet.inva- 
sion:of Afghanistan was enough to: 
persuade the Office of Management: 
and Budget to release the necessary, 
funds,and Carter permitted his bud: 
geteers to overrule his own policy 

decision 20-8. SAP Et TS 
2 *, While the Soviets have been 
spending more than $2 billion a year. 
_on their expanding worldwide: pro-, 
paganda machine according to con-; 

_servative CLA estimates, the Carter 

. administration's overall informa- 
tion program hasbeen held.to one- 
fourth-as:muchiFrance and-.West 

Germany aré.now:spending more 

than the US:to‘influence opinion 
“abroad... 2: SER 
+. But budgetary restrictions alone 
‘do cot tell the whole ‘story: As the 
~ Soviets. steadily: fanned the flames! 
of anti-American “sentiment: 
- throughout the Third World, Carter 
symbolically changed the name of 
‘the U.S< Information Agency. ‘By’ 
‘Fenaming it.the International Com- 
“Munication “Agency and, by, remov< 
“ings from -its: building the..mottos j 


WASHINGTON STAR 
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“4 -the propaganda front.to meet new 
| crises. In Iran, VOA broadcasts in 
a i ee ee | the Persian language were not be-|. - 

' . Ltke'so much of his foreign policy, | at 


Sto have-neglected is the audience: 
“in Cuba and the Caribbean, To sup ; 
‘! plement the bland program in Span | 


STATINTL 


woe 
r 


“Pelling“America’s Story to thej” 1p ty8case of Radio : 
W C. is poli ase re - 
orld,” Carter reinforced his alice! Radio Liberty. more orey ee 


; guidance that cee eee be enough to strengthen this private ° 
; ale ieee aa ee ie oe a essential broadcasts © 
| centrate a Lay fA"; to Russia and Eastern Europe, unless | 
; change of views with the, Thirds oe i 


an | ear nee are made in the goard for: 
World 2 ; = nternational Broadcasting. This-4 
- With so many of his foreign policy; ting. This 
‘advisers still traumatized by 4 sense} 

of guilt arising from Vietnam, Carter, | 
proved unable to move quickly on| 4 


Board of five presidentially-~- 
appointed members was originally: 
established by Congress to provide” 
governmental oversight when CIA 


‘mated im 1972... 2-0 et tee 
; ; guage were nol De Since then, the Board's staff with ° 
‘gun: until April.'79, “and’ native: | civil servant status has gradually: 
Janguage broadcasts have only jUSt! ‘grown in power until it has become: 
‘been started into Afghanistan. Poli-! the tail that wags the dog. At. 
‘cy conflicts between the State De-|: tempting to second guess the private 


‘partment and.the NationalSecurity| management of the Radios, this staff | - 
‘Council staff tended further to con-: -js a classical example of Parkinson's: 


fuseand immobilize the information | Law in operation. It is described by. 
“bureaucracy. 7%. = iss. | .one Carter official as “a parasitic 

i After years of budgetary and cancerous growth.” Radical sur- 
istringency and. indecisive policy | -ery is required to end the bureau- 
“guidance, the US. information effort | cratic infighting, and it remains to’ 
“has nowhere to go but up. Chaired | be seen whether Reagan is prepared i 


oo 


‘by Frank Shakespeare, a former | to wield the scalpel. .- 
jhedd-of USIA in the previous Repub+| -:.0n the basis of ity performance’ 
jlican: administration, Ronald Rea-| to date, Frank Shakespeare’s ‘task. 


no 


“but pound foolish in this area..The. 
fierce resistance of the Afghan guer- 
irillas and. the ‘extraordinary 
“achievement of the Polish workers 
: combine to make an irrefutable case 
i for expanded broadcasting to: break 
=“ through the’Russian jamming with 
“the ‘true facts. 5 os ws ~ a a a - 
2.7: Another target of opportunity that” 
‘fthe. Carter*administratiom is seer} 


Vjsh that VOA broadcasts to al} Latin j 
s America, there is a clear need for 
4 specially-targeted’. broadcasting”.ta.’ 
: exploit’ mounting : dissatisfaction “{ 
} with the disastrous performance of |= 
‘ Castro’s economy. Active. consider- 
: ation is being given to the formation 
+ of a. Radio Free Cuba to reach not! 
‘ only Cuba but Castro's 40,000 restless | 
troops bogged down in Africa’s tri-. 


act. 


* bal wars: och e* 


eee Fae 
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‘funding for these Tadios was termit7|~ 


cannot even be grasped by the West- | 
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"By DOUGLAS MARTIN ». = 


A report: yesterday that the Soviet | 
“Union. had-disenvered by far the big. | 
gest oilfield in history was ridiculed by 
industry:: and’ “Government " experts. 
Nevertheless, - it ‘sparked selling’ of oil 
stocks by nervous investors.~*” 


The field, said to be in western Side re 


ria, was estimated to total 619 billion 


tons, more than twice the world’s esti-" 


mated recoverable reserves. of-300 bil-- 
Jion-tonsA ‘find this size. would hig le 
about 4,500 billion barrels.s:: 22” 

- The: news: sent. prices, of. ‘stocks ¢ 
plunging. Among’ the-issues that fell. ; 
were those’of the Exxon Corporation, 
which. dropped 2 points, to 8034; Texa- 
co, off. 1% to-47%, and the Standard Oil 
Company of California, down 4, to 103. 


ee aes png of ‘he ere | 
would be enough ‘‘to float the entire 


said Arthur. A. Meyerhoff,..a. Tulsa- 
_ based petroleum consultant and a lead- 
ing expert, on. Soviet’ petroleum. He 
called accounts of the find; circulated 
-on leading financial wires, reposter-" 
QUE. Senne oe it 
“It's an absurdity. 


animapossibility” Be 
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ta ye ee de snciicee is 


wictO 


Ze ~ Because of order imbalances Sei 
t 


; “observers said Petrostudies had fre- 


: -als.of the Soviet oil industry by the Cen- 


state of Texas on 200 feet of pure oil,” 
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NEW YORK TIMES 
6 DECEMBER 1989 


ares aed ale ake te Teti ee 


iL Find | Ridiculed ins 


amie PAPER oS Ar ian 


“toa ‘barrels of recoverable: reserves; 
=, Said that.a Soviet article earlier this. 
: = year had reported that no commercial 
_+, Teserves had been found in the the area 
_ of the alleged. discovery, despite the 

+: drilling of more than 100 wells. 

- For his part, Mr. Meyerhoff, whohas 

frequently visited Soviet oilfields, be- 

ieves that the Soviet Union's reserves 
total 470 billion barrels, far higher than 
the C.I.A. estimate, but considerabl 

Tessthan thé réport on the alieged tind. - . 

rahe oi (eld Petrostadies appar - 

ntly-is referring.to is a huge oil shale . 

:. deposit at a depth of about 10,600 feet 

_ and has been known.for a_long,time,’” . 
the C.I.A. said. “Because of the depth os 
/ of tie deposit and the fact that-it is . 
shale,.only a tiny.fraction of the oil - 

- could be poevere and. at an exorbitant: - 


“news wire wake: 1I5AM.. 


‘ing frorn: the news,: many. petralenm 
i soteeke opened late. -- 
“+ >\Mr. Meyerhoff aad. other oil industry | 


-- quently countered pessimistic portray- 


-tral- mntellinenee Agency. and other 
“WES rces. Mir. Meyerhoiff char- 
i ‘ acteriesd its owner, M.M. Jermol, as a 
{* ’ Stalinist. exiled. from, “Yugoslavia be-. 
- Cause of his political beliefs. .:...- - 

. According to-Petrostudies, experts at ie 
“the Soviet geology ministry called the - 
ahs discovery ‘‘a_unique.and. sensational . 
, natural phenomenon,” asserting that 
‘the vast quantities of ail supposedly, 
found were of oe cat oad lo sul: 
fur type. 


I> 


durThe widespread: ‘bewilderment’ ‘over | 
the repart of the huge size of the alleged | 
.. discovery was ‘perhaps best. summed. 
~ up by the fact that the C.I.A. and sev-_ 
eral analysts: suggestéd ‘that, in. the- 
course of translating the report from. 
Russian to Swedish to French to Eng- 
*- lish, a-decimal. point might have been . 
. epanlacea thus vastly: increasing me 

= order of magnitude, = ve shee, 


; Petrostudies further asserted that 
_the Soviet experts believed 50 percent . 
“ of the oil could be recovered. A United ~ 
_ States. oil company official pointed out | 
that only eight fields in the world, allin® 
the United States, had attained such a 
- high recovery rate, .-1. ne. Stn 
The _C.1.A. which ‘says. the Soviet 
Union has only about 30 billion to 35 Dil- 


‘said Robert LeVine, an analyst for E. FJ} 


Hutton. Alvin D, Silber-of Dean Witter . 


pied tea called the: report ‘oft. be 


wall a. EL 

Nonetheless, 

” yaced td sell their high-flying oil stocks, - 

fearful that large prafits resulting from . 

shortages would be replaced bya situa- 

.tion of glut. "The market for.cil stocks | 

has been so powerful on the up side that. 

‘investors are wuinerable to any kind of 
ews,” sald Merz x te of Pet 


“Reports of the Soviet iecerye ema... 


_nated froma Swedish research concern | 
‘called Petrostudies, which frequently ‘| 

reports.on Soviet petroleum develop.” 
“ments: almost, always” in a favorable: 
light. It was reported in the Bulletin de“: 
l'industrie-Ptroliere, a.French-trade © 
‘journal; and jotted the stock market 
after:it was. carried. on the Dow. Jones. 


wee a an ga pe 


| 


j 
| 
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" Petrostudies:-a 


world’s largest t known oik fiel x 
seven: times : the: world's: estimated 
" proven. - “eserves, has” been -diséov-: 
ered. in western Siberia; a ‘Swedish : 
firm: with. close:: -contacts : 10: Soviets 


dish consulting firm:specializing. in: 


Soviet: oil-and:gas- resources, said its 
would issue:. ‘detailed: repo on the: 


discovery’ Monday: 
+ *Qur, study is bas 
- able information - -fro 


geology: ministry,” said. Man 
‘fnol, Petrostudies! director. <.2-724 
oe iowever, U YS..oil expert A eald the 
“gmount of oil. io the. Baztenoy leld 


Was previous 
Ts ditICUIL-t0 Exploit 


the world's: proven 
642.2 billion. barre! 


27.1 billion. ‘barre 
States and- 163.4 
Saudi Arabia: 


i) 
m::the. ‘Soviet . , 
He: ere 


il and Gas sural, ‘an indus” 
ty: ‘magazine, ats January- ‘estimated. 
~Teserves at}. 
neluding 67°: 
billion barrels .in- the Soviet: Union,” 
Ts ‘in aan ‘United’ 
i als. i Yr 


-Petrostudies- said the Siberian field" 


hras-estimated. reserves.of.619 billion 
tons, which when multiplied by: sev-; 
“en, the approximate number of bar-: 
‘rels. of .crude:zoil -in. a: ton, 


“would | 


amount to-about 4: 3 trillion: barrels..A. 


barretof: oil equals: 4? gallons: 


» from: beeen I would note even quote“ 


~ field Petrostu Tes apparent Fisre er.’ 
SE or about 10,000 Test and bas huge oil shale deposit at a 
.“depth. of about 10,000 feet and has 
been. known-for a long time.” 


Lynch, Pierce Fenner & Smith™ “Inc.” 
-, told-i branch. offices ina. confer. 


~*Qurt 
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- Petrostudies.said the oil is of excel. 
“Jent quality: and. half i is easily Teco 5 
erable.- fe ie 
Ane "American. petroleum geologist’ 
_who-follows Soviet oil activity said, : : 
“There. just: - isn't an oil-field that 
large: Unless: we had some evidence’-| 


The: investment . firm - “Me Til 


‘originally discussed. in 
i thia indicat. 


} lin 
there is alow aaeciens that. oly $ 


_ news release will prove accurate as 
. stated,” the firm said. It said-that the 

- report, based on a-translatiGn of Sovi-' 

> et:documents, may have. been exag- 
-gerated: ‘because of a misplaced deci-. 
, mak:point,. and that the correct esti-, 
““mate:-ig ‘probably 6.19: billion, tons, ‘ 
- rather than 619. ‘billion tons: : 


{ 
“The. Soviet “Union last: “week pub-" 


: lished. >draft:: five-year ~ economic 
< plan “that: ‘calls for” production. of: 
: anywhere: from :12.4- million to’ 12.9 | 
. million barrels of 0 oll: a dayi in 1985- 


anu RRA Ss 7 . Tae ee - 
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COMMODITIES _ 


ae unconfirmed report of a giant oil: 
find i in the Soviet, Union helped push’ ale ; 
‘ready volatileheating oil futures: prices: ‘ 
down as much as ae limit yesterdey, ; re 
market analystssaid. . . = 
~The report: bya Swedish research. 
concern was widely discounted by ana-' 
lysts on Wall Street and at the Central 
Intelli ence A. _ 


ut analysts sai ‘that traders. at the a 
‘New York, Mercantile Exchange re- 
acted almost immediately to thé report | 

‘of the find: “‘I¢ put the market on the de- 
‘fensive most of the day,” said Andrew 
‘Lebow- of Shearson . Loeb Rhoades. 
Some people just started bailing out of 
. positions on that news.’ 
- Oil prices had been moving upward 
— from arourid 80 cents a gallon to al- 
most $1 a4 gallon -—‘since September, 
when. the. war between Iran and Iran 


number of. ane Helene 
peculation on. what will happen at the 
Seoeuiled aera meeting of the Or- 
ganization of Petroleum Exportin 
Countries; analysts said. - = 
On the New York. Mercantile Ex-| 
‘change, heating oil closed at 0.95 cent 
-to 2 cents lower, wie: oe at i ae 
Cents a gallon. ; as 
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ire nets Gig gantic Soviet : 


oniirmed by: the Soviet “Geology: 
Ministry, which.called it “‘a: unique: 
d'sensational natural phenomen-:’ j 
m”since about half ‘of the-oil. As’! 
: apkely- ae a extracted without: too : 
Teport ‘was: greeted =u ficulty.. 
Sith: ske ticis ; “ge euch a’.confirmation d:-be*} 
: pice: by: jotticials ct the’ ghly. unusual,- since: the: "Soviets. 
‘have traditionally-viewed informa~ 
Hon.-about :their..oil reserves ‘as 
‘state secret: 


<gas-industries;:said"the -reserves.in 
ithe “oil field of Bazhenov” consisted : 2 
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he US intelligence’ community has 

So evolved into a vast conglomerate since 

2eEoS, ar as - ° World War II: the Central Intelligence 
oa Agency, with groups. of analysts working 
aioe -. with virtually every region and functional 
area of international relations; the Defense 
_ Intelligence Agency, which provides support 
to the Secretary of Defense and Joint Chiefs 

- of Staff; the National Security Agency, which 
collects and disseminates communications 
intercepts; the State Department’s Bureau of 
Intelligence and Research; the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation; the intelligence agencies of 
the separate services; and the intelligence 

’ components of the Treasury and Energy 
Departments.' The bulk of the combined 
effort, in terms of cost, goes into collecting 
raw information from open sources (such as 
the foreign press), photographic reconnais- 

| ganece, communications monitoring, and 
clandestine sources (espionage). The ultimate 
‘product of this massive array, however, is 
finished analytic intelligence for the use of 
operational officials throughout the defense 
and foreign affairs bureaucracies. The 


fe 4 


: Dr. Richard K. Betts is a Research Associate in 
Foreign Policy Studies ai the Brookings Institution. He 
; Feesved bis B.A., M.A, and Ph.D. in Government 
Carts ’. from Harvard University, where he served on the 
; _ Faculty in 1975-76 before joining Brookings. A former 
staff member of rhe National Security Council and of 
- the Senate Scleet Committee on Intelligence, Dr. Betts 
_. teacher graduate courses on defense policy at Columbia 
. University and the Johns Hopkins University School of 
Advanced International Studies. His first book, 
. « Soldiers, Statesmen, and Cold War Crives (1977), won 
. the Harold D. Lasswell Award for the best book on 
‘dvil-military relations in 1977-73. At Brookings he has - 
coauthored The Irony of Vietnam: The System Worked 
(1979), which won the 1980 Woodrow Wilson Prize for | 
7 as _ the best book in political science, and Nonproliferatian 
: : and U.S. Foreign Policy (1980). He has completed a . 
‘ forthcoming Brookings book on surprise attacks and 
US defense planning, aod is editing a study on the 
-, Strategic implications of cruise missile development, Dr. 
Betts has ako published articles - 
in World Polities, Orbis, “74 
Foreign Policy, International °° 
Seeurity, Asian Survey, The 
Washingion Quarterly, and 
eclewhere, The present article is 
based -on the author's ~ 


. oe : : an _ Statement before the House i ; 
ae ApprOQRitn ei Caee'g00 at 


Fetruazy 1980, 


veel F 
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_ 27 STRATEGIC INTELLIGENCE 
ESTIMATES: | 
LET’S MAKE THEM USEFUL 


by 


” RICHARD K. BETTS 


finished product comes in various forms. 
Most numerous are ‘‘current’’ intelligence 
analyses. The basic jot: of the intelligence 


community is to digest infermation daily‘ and * 


pass unfamiliar facts immediately to 
policymakers so as to alert them to new 
developments or fres=ly ernsrgent problems. 
The National Intelligence Daiiy, warning 
bulletins, and Onef analyti¢e menorarda_are 
the products most: relevant to this Function. 
This kind of intelligence does whet hign-lavet 
officials like; it simplifies their jobs. 
National Intelligence Estimates of Soviet 
strategic capabilities and objectives, on the 
other hand, are quite different from current 
inte!ligence reportage. NIEs are the collective 
result of contributions by analysts in various 
intelligence agencies, and they sre normally 
produced amnually. Drafting is coordinated 
by National Intelligence Officers under the 
zegis of the Director of Central Intelligence. 
The fina! estimate is discussed and debated in 
the National Soreign Intelligence Board, and 
dissents to the prevailing view are noted 
vithin the dccument.? The annual NIEs on 
Soviet stratezic capabilities and objectives 
are, in principle, the most. important 
intelligence documents used by high-level 
authorities. But because the issues in this area 
are 30 vital and controversial, the strategic 
estimates aiong with their appendices of 
supporting data grew longer and more 
detailed over time, so that by the end of the 
1970’s they had becorne book-length. The 


‘rare president who actually reads a lengthy 


N2E may be usefally educated about the 
fundamentals of the nuclear balance, Soviet 
programs, and the backsround of deterrence. 
But the primary audience for these estimates 
is the group of officials somewhat lower in 


the chaiz of command—the lzaders of the. 


State and Defense Departments, the National 
Security Council Staff, and senior officers of 
the militery services and the Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency. Since. strategic 
nucivar matters are the central elernents of the 
defense debate, these officials already know a 
lot about such matters and usually have 
1137R000100430001=4- 
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- NEW ORLEANS UTILITY MEETING COVERS WATERFRONT ON EFFICIENCY, ENERGY ISSUES 


Inside DOP’s coverage of the first annual utility conference, co-sponsored by DOE, follows on the. next 
jew pages, The conference, tiled “Extra Energy and E Sficiency’ "ahd also sponsored by the American as, 


CIA ENERGY. FORECAST. Sree COAL won’ T, OFFSET on “USE } AS PLANNED. a 


TEE ig kA high-level Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) official this. week painted an extremely bleak world = 

- energy picture in the 1980s, suggesting | that increased coal production will not really offset oil use as olathe hoe 
: ‘The: ‘official also said. that new! energy. ‘production will probably not, make a dent-in demand and that Persian ,... i. 
oe ’ Gulf countries will probably « continue to-lower:production, thereby reducing oil supplies even if ‘demand could 
ey lessened ~ perhaps causing increased. Western dependence. on. oil from.the Persian Gulf... Pel a 


-aThis, forecast was madé.against the backdrop of the,current, gloomy: energy picture, in- which there i ieee. 
_ both: a3-million b/d shortfall. in. meeting world oil demand _because.of the Tran-Iraq war. anda belief. by the. 
. CIA that world oil. production: Teached its all-time- peak last year. -and is now on-a steady decline. ae 
-neThe bottom line oft the: CIA. forecast, said one energy expert, is that. “there i is no. way to produce or 
_ conserve. our way out.of- this:[energy dilemma}. . "The. bleak-forecast was made. by J; ames Cochrane, special, - 
assistant for. policy: support in the CIA’: fice. of economic research and former senior: staff. member to the. . 
National | Security Council. ® as ee 
Cochrane / made his pre ct ions ata Nov. 6-19 utility conservation conference sponsored by DOE and i 
faut utility < organizations in New, Orleans, Tn luncheon remarks at the conference, Cochrane also” ‘predicted ; 
that the Soviet Union i in’ ‘the next two to three j years will, for the first time, surpass the U.S: in natural gas pro- 
duction a fuel he | expécts the ’ Soviets to heavily export to Western Europe i in the 1980s. The Cla official me 
said the Soviets all have to export natur i Ns 


* "Plans: for coal unrealistic. ee fod that industrialized countries of the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation & Development (OECD) and developing Asian countries plan on an increase in the demand for" 
coal: Tate of. 600- “million tons/year by. 1990 — the oil equivalent of more than 8-million b/d. Cochrane i. 
planned for use in new or retrofitted electric { power” = ore 
facilities 5 (60% of the faciliti ies sin ‘the US J and 70-million tons in’ morralineiesl coal for v use ee the stee) nat 

industry, with ‘other industries a accounting for ‘the rest in steam coal, eae eae Fn 3E 


Eee ~ World oit shortage. oe said 197 was. ‘a a peaey year be world oil iereducuan ‘despite the ‘2umillion. S : ; 
~ b/d loss in Tranian oil, with. ‘overall output, by the Organization. of Petroleum Exporting Count tries (OPEC) i incréasing 
_ by-] 1 “million. b/d. Most producers s operated close to maximum ‘capacities, to achieve this, level ‘of production, eee 
- he said; -In-contrast, Cochrane said; world oil. production i in. 1980. has fallen by. more than. million, b/d, ‘toa 
24-million b/d production ] level this month, This level reflects losses from the Iran-Iraq: war, he said. Cochrane, as 

ae said | the loss of oil from the war — especially the 4Amillion b/d of Tragi crude exports — will continue at least ~~ 
well i into POSE. “The ability of Iraq to’bring éxport ‘capability on-line should the hostilities céase is becoming 

an increasingly deep concern ‘tous 7" Cochrane said; adding that substantial damage to Iraq” s oil exporting’ * 
infrastnicture i ‘is the ] primary reason for the concéem.* > * 2 

Cochrane’ noted that Kuwait and United ‘Arab Emirates have'cut production nearly’ aemillion b/d and: 
that Saudi Arabia wants to cut back to 8. 3-million b/d. The CIA believes OPEC oil production will fall by *” 
4+to ‘Smilin bj by 1985 ‘due ta OPEC’ esir 


$ desire to maintain high oil | prices and extend the productive life 
ee BE ZA OF ity i507 22 Diecipes bis 


: &. tim nption of oif by. y OPEC countries will i increase, further reducing the’amount’o ae 
“oil available for é expor Ay ‘ording to Cochrane, the ceo ara cut by: Persian Gulf countries will more ¢ than ee 
- Offset. fieeasel il | 
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an _ Thine the unthinkable. 


“The New Brink smanship 


By Tad Szulc 


For the first | time since the 1950s, the possibility of 
nuclear war with the Soviet Union appears to be 
seriously accepted by key figures inside and outside the 
US government. What long have been unthinkable 

thoughts now are entertained by influential men and 
women in Washington. Meanwhile the Carter admin- 
‘istration is moving apace with measures designed to 
prepare the US-—and US public opinion—for the con- 
tingency of major wars. It is anew phenomenon, based 
on the hardening conclusion that the Soviet Union’s 
overwhelming concern, aside from a determination to 
achieve strategic superiority over the US, centers on 
assuring itself of military endurance and survival as a 
functioning society after a protracted nuclear ex- 


change. A senior White House foreign policy specialist _ 


says: “In 30 years, I never thought war was really 
possible: now I think it is possible—if not necessarily 
peePaBle 

-What does it all mean and here does it t lead? Isita 
tection of correct or incorrect perceptions held by 
officials in Washington and Moscow? What are the 
‘ implicit dangers of such attitudes? There are no pre- 


cise answers to these questions. But certain realities - 


are observable. In the US, the military response to the 
perceived Soviet threat includes the go-ahead for 
the MX mobile missile system, the work on the “invisi- 
_ ble” Stealth bomber, a controversial shift in nuclear 
". targeting strategy against the Soviet Union, recent 
decisions to accelerate the production of weapons- 
. grade plutonium, and the restoration of US chemical 
- warfare capability. These preparations are developing 


STATINTL 


in anew psychological climate that has Saet steadily 
since early 1980 and goes well beyond the forums of 
the presidential campaign. 


The new climate, dampening the euphoria of the. 


Soviet-American detente of the last decade, can be 
traced to the mounting evidence of the build-up of 
Soviet nuclear and conventional forces, the Soviet 
invasion of Afghanistan last December, and, most 
recently, the dangers surrounding the current Persian 
Gulf hostilities. Thoughtful analysts at the Pentagon 
and the National Security Council staff emphasize 
Soviet advances in the accuracy of their huge $S-18 
missiles (plus the fact that their throw-weight greatly 
exceeds that of US intercontinental missiles), the 
deployment of medium-range SS-20 missilesin Europe, 
and the direct involvement of combat forces beyond 
Soviet borders, from Angola and Ethiopia to Afghan- 
istan. The grand development in recent years by the 
Soviets is the projection of their powerinto the world,” 
says a senior Pentagon expert. And frequent and 
unexplained movements of Soviet troops have wor- 
ried the administration and have led to secret alerts by 
US armed forces this year. 

The result of all this is that the Anis. and doves in 
and out of the government nowadays speak in sirik- 
ingly similar language about the inexorable deteriora- 


tion in Soviet-American relations and its long-range. 
_ consequences—although their points of emphasis vary. 
OF course nobody in Washington desires of actually - 


predicts a nuclear war. But the Carter administra- 


tion—and the Reagan team—are proceeding along a 


CO, 
LF. 
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— INTELLIGENCE WAR —— 


THE KGB UPS. . 


7 aoe sen. 


"find an... : intelligence: 
: srofessional | in. Wash: 
_-EHTEtON today ‘who has ‘a.! 
* good-word to ‘say about-- 
-the -CIA- Director, | 
“Admiral . Stansheld- 

- Turner. It is now widely 
believed that even if° 


President Carter is re-- 
ar 


‘ri is Slot Tinpostibie to 


“Agmi T Turner has-drawa *particu- | 


_. lac. critidsm: from. within’ the} 
‘- American intelligence cem- 
munity for-. allowing- -assess- 

ments: to be skewed to fit in 
“the -- Administration's 


-Two- analysts from the CT A’s 
national foreign assessments 


| 


“centre are said.to have re-. 


"signed in -a_fury over’ the. 
falsifbeation- ef .troop..counts 


‘ for-North Korea—the delibe- 


rate downplaying of Pyong- 
yang’s military. capacities,” 
designed to justify -a policy - 


DE disenzazement from Seoul... 


But_ what one -former_ senior., 


CIA oficial describes . as | 
“unbpelievaple”- .was .the 
circulation of an internal 
memorandum warning the 


stali at Langley aoout an 

jntensined - campaign- by. the 

KGB to penetrate the 
‘ agency. pore ~ tee 


£203,000 “pffered:. 


The . sabres reported | 
that tne price now. beimg : 
_otrered by the KGB -for a’ 


"CLA case officer who is will: 


“jog to'work for the Russiaas 
aS- an. agentin-place- - is' 
. 5500, 000- (£208,000). For’ a- 
_ cipher dark or communica: | 
- tions officer, the figure is: 


double. 
“You don’t spread tihtokind | 
of mews in a climate . of 


-general demoralisation,” my 
- Source gloomily observed. -. 


The effort to penetrate CIA’ 


i 


‘aud other. American intelli-: 


‘fence agencies, a5 noted jn. 

a previous columa, is the: 
“special ae at Pavel Bess-: 
** mertnik, high-ranking ; 
“KGB bicer whose status | 

is higher than ‘that ‘of ‘the ° 
-*KGB 


“hprieiease checks ~ 


In recent efforts to tighten 


> comments: 


+ both eG 
* offensive" 


security at-. Langley, . Adl 
Turner has imposed a. svstem 
of random . briefcase, checks. 
One’ veteran-. CIA .. officer 
HAs iual, he 
manages. to get the worst of 
+The system 15 

* Joyal CIA 


people, bat also‘ gets you 


.- thinking | ‘about how much 


- = couid* 


“Abe ‘smuggled — out ; 
anne ae: a shirt or. 
~ stuffed dnder~ a: SADE ate 


Meanwhile: the CIA veinains 


“ tions. :~ Recently, * 


crippled. by. legai- inhibitions 
jn zounting foreign opera- 

‘the FBI 
asked the agency to. arrange 
the coverage of a meeting by 
av suspected deuble: agent 


_ with his. KGS case handles | 


“mornted 


- Vous. without 


in Mexico City. The “CT A’s 


general counsel objected that 
surveillance ‘could not: be. 
levaliv asainst 2| 
United: States citizen abroad. 
The KGB kept its tendsz- 
the intruding | 
eye of ‘the Ci A. roe te 


Pariner. of 


the KGB =. ae 


rY 


Soviet undercover operations 


are not the preserve of 


= the. KG Band. its -sister- ; 


“Equally ~important,: .espectaliv- 
.jm. dealings: : with Left-wing- 


-service, the GB U,--svhose. 
- jnitials 


stand for: Chief 
Intelligence Directorate of.’ 
the Soviet General Staff. 


i political “groups in the? West," 
? 4s.the International Depart- 


> Communist 


ment (ID) of . thée- Soviet” 
party, - a which | 


: deserves its own share of the? 


7 limelight =. 2° 


Soe Teta 


Founded under Khruschev. in: 


> 4939. 


headed since then by. Boris 


: Nikolaevich- Ponomarey, 


whose ‘previous . services to 
the --Soviet:. State -included 
assisting Yuriy “Andropov 
(present © chairman | “of the 


: KGB) to impose a-reign of 


terror in Budapest ‘after the 


‘the’ ID’ has ‘*“been - 


its PRICE . : of 


2 By. ROBERT. ‘Moss 


Zee oh 


rots 


, Operatives. :.in Saviet ~ em- | 
. bassies abroad; where. their 
: activities run_ parallel to: the: 
> work. of the KGB. Rezidere 
i turas. 


Diplomatic cover. 


For example, Western aiatrsts 
+ have identified three senior 
JD. -men. working under: 
" diplomatic -cover at the- 
: Soviet Embassy in Rome, one 
: in’ London, one in Mexico - 
* City, and one at the Soviet: 
‘Mission to _ the - United 

Nations in New York.’ 
One of their special funesans: 
* js lo organise the Clandestine 
funding of. Left-wing Jobbies 
that further Soviet policy 
goals by pr eaching unilateral” 
disarmament in the West.7. 4 
“The vast:,.complex of , Soviet | 
: -front organisations. such as! 
* the World Peace Council, the | 
World Federation of “Trade | 
| 


Unions, and the International | 

Asseciaiion__.of_. Democratic | 
. Lawyers operate under the : 
+ guidance of-Ponomarey’s ID 
“Ponomarev’s Inain achievement 
: has stemmed from his belief * 
- that the Soviet Union should 
~ exploit — and subsidise — > 
veYradical and Left-wing organi ; 
Sations in the West +h2t arc 
« hol -subject- to Communist 
party discipline. : | 
“This fet ‘him at odds with more | 

* doctrinaire thinkers euch as - 
'~. Mikhail. Suslov,” the~ veteran: 
ideologue and Politburo. mem-- 
ber. who. has* loag: remained ' 


“As gary as 1961; when he first 
‘attained the Tank- of party 
. Secretary, “-. - Ponomarév 
“preached. the need to thaunel 
:largescale support to groups. 
that-are described, in Soviet 
parlance, as “ healthy forces” 
v.s—meaning .individuals. and 
_ movements ‘that: can be re-: 
‘Ted upon to cacry out actions 
2, that . Favour’ Soviet - policies 
"without necessarily. being sub- 
. ject. to Soviet control. 23 


He set. out. with. notable: suc: 
ess, to expand the range of 


I 


operat 'REPlaugdindn olenda MbGHD EA" Ck RbHoo of peROAO PTAA AA 


+ ID is supervised by its F 


. from. the’ rest of the: KGB 


*'. Stations-who holds the- cover | 
job of Minister-Counsellor..at - 


Deputy: Chief, Vadim Valen 


> tovich: Zaghadia. : --“7 | 


« member-parties, with Western 
_ trade unions, and with “ pro- 
fressaive” - Inbh'es: In’ the 


STATINTL 


ie The ID. depos its - on Early on, he spotted the use 


‘that could be made ofthe: 
Cubans, the . Vietnamese, 
_ and*-other Marxist regimes: 
“In-the Third. World in ordar: 
to gain access to — and influ-; 
. ence over —- Western lib-! 
--erals who would’ shy. away 
from any direct ident ificatior! 
with ‘Moscow. 
‘The Americas Departvent: of 
the Cuban Communist party, 


_ responsible for Subversion 


and- covert action . in the, 
Westerm hernisphere, and its! 
more recently Formed sister-! 
organisation, the-Africa De- 
partment, were developed’ 
‘under the guidance-of the 


ae hy 
Be ao i (mee at 


wikia “Disruptive Wate: ere 


“The. ID ig believed by Western! 
analysts to have assumed 2 
leading role in Soviet plans. 
for-industrial cisruption in 

* Nato-countries. Significantly, 
the chief of the North Amert-: 

_ ean department of the ID 

' (which covers the- United 
States, Canada and the Eng- 

é lish-soeaking Caribbean, in 
cluding” Belize)..." Nikova; 

« Viadimirovich Mostovets, is al 
‘labour: specialist. who-.has! 

-wwraittet 2 book. on United 
States trade uniona : 

Mostovets travelled’ to Wash- 
ingtoa “with Ponorarey ‘in’ 
January, 1978, to. attend- a. 

; conference of the World 
Peace Council. During : their: 
stay, they had talks with! 
several ‘American ‘publishers’ 
and with a number of anti-. 
defence activists. < “>: i 

‘The TDi is believed to ba taking 
420 Increasing” . interest: 
campaizos - directed. agalnist 

; Western. trans-national | core 

= porations, which offer‘ ‘the’ 

> attractive dual opportunity: to 
 €a) practice industria) espion- 

a age while (b) helping: to. 
* vadermine "the. performance 
of Western: economies, -‘:- 
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‘Heroin Hustle’. 
How Robert: Allen} Put 
~AnOnental | Drug Ring 
; Behind Basi 3ars in ‘the U. S. 


Supplies From Southwest Asia’ J 
_., But despite such efforts, heroin recent! 

“Hias been moving into the U.5. in herein 
“amounts, according to U.S. narcotics offi 
‘Cials. The East Coast cities of New pug 
“Philadelphia,” Washington, Boston, Balti 
"more and Newark, N.J., are particularly, 
-hard hit. In Boston, the purity content of 
“heroin sold to addicts has risen 10% in the: 
past six months, an indication. of its in- 
‘creased availability, Robert Stutman, in 
“charge of the drug- enforcement agency's 
Boston office, says. 

The -growth. in the heroin. “supply | is! 
‘largely the result of a bumper opium crop) 
‘last year in Pakistan, Afghanistan and Iran.: 
~After the substantial local consumption, 
:moré than a third of the crop—60 tons of 
-heroin—was ‘available-for-.export: to” ‘Euro, 
-pean,.U.S: and Canadian mareTSy ane 
: “to. ‘U.S, intelligence estimates. - 

: Because -of -the heroin: intl ~ Many... of 
“New: “York. State's :416"dnig-treatment ‘cen- 
‘ters. are being: forced.to operate héyond their 

a state official says.- Deaths from! 
2 overdoses. in~New York: City. alone! 
-may: ‘exceed 600. this year, eae 471 last| 
years and. 246-in- 1978, it. is estimated. . 


EXCERPTED 
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Nuclear Gains by Russians 
e | | 7 


Prompt a Reaction by U.S: 


t 
| 
| _°.. ByRICHARD BURT 


_ Specialto The New York Times 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 21 -—- The United | 

clear edge over the Soviet Union in nu- or the first time, Mr. Brown said last 
clear might, is being forced to adjust toa ponth, the Soviet Union might now be 
new era im which the American strategic 
arsenal is kecorning outdated and ever 
more vulnerable. =: ° : i . 
In recent statements, President Car- 
iter, Secretary of Defense Harold Brown 
jand other senior officials have asserted 
-|that, in the area of nuclear weaponry, the 
United States is still “second to none.”” At 
the same time, however, Mr. Srewn “and 
_fhis top aides have started to contend that 
if present trends in the nuclear balance 
continue, the United States, by the mid-| 
1980's, could jind itself vulnerable to nu-| Components of the nation’s nuctear 
clear blackmail by Moscow. ie arsenal are wearing out. The mainstay of 
- Mr. Brown, for example, told a sroup| the Air Force’s nuclear bomber jorces, 
‘last month at the United. States Naval| the B-52, is about 20 years old, and offt- 
. cials report that the planes suffer from an 
increase in expensive maintenance prob- 
|.lems. The service’s 53 Titan 2.zissiles, 
meanwhile, have also been in place for 
two decades and have recently been 
‘plagued by a series of well-publicized ac- 
cidents The problems besetting the Titan 
‘2 were vividly demonstrated in Damas- 
cus, Ark., last week when a fuel tank of 
‘one of the missiles, punctured by a falling 
‘socket wrench, exploded and sent a cloud 

of toxic chemicals into the air. | ; 
Mae a . |= The Government's facilities - for 
Throughout the 1950's and 60’s, the! manufacturing nuclear weapons are said 
United States led the Soviet Union in | +0 be in bad repair. A confidential report 
nearly every measure of strategic power 
- including numbers of missiles and bom 
"ers, warhead totals and overall weapo 
“persormance, But Moscow, spending as 
: much as three times more than Washing- 
“ton on nuclear forces during the 1970's, is 
“generally seen as having attained wha 
f analysts call “rough parity”.in strategic 
“power. TOE ae Pa ie 


4, 


States military, long used to having a bre becoming increasingly vulnerable. ||: 
i 


silos in.a surprise nuclear “first strike.” 
\. few weeks earlier, William: J. Perry, 
Under Secretary of Defense for research 
and engineering, told a House, :-Armed 
Services. subcommittee 
bomber defenses were rapidly improving 
and that over the next 10 years Moscow 
could find a means of detecting and de- 
stroying the Navy's 41 missile-carrying 
submarines. ; : 


 Isthe US. Prepared? oe 


| 2: 
| Second of seven articles. 


i War College in Newport, R.I., that, with- 
pout’ improvements tothe ballistic mis- 
fsiles and heavy bombers that make up 
jthe country’s deterrent force, Washing- 
ton could face “‘at best a perception of in- 
feriority, at worst a-real possibility of nu-| 
clearcoercion.”. * 3 , 


Energy, the agency assigned the task of 


au! ‘ Bs 
roducing. nuclear. warheads,. concluded 


and utilities has occurred over the past 
several years which could seriously im- 
‘pair our ability to meet the nuclear weap- 
‘ons. [requirements] forecast for the 
“yoan's.” At the Pentagon, aides said that 
“over the last 15 years, several Govern- 
ment plants producing critical materials 
and components for nuclear’ warheads 


os 


-In a national intelligence estimate pre- 


WMoscow could surpass the United States|| 
_{innearly every measure of nuclear capa- 
ility a a pes 
~~ Administration officials maintain that, 
‘under Mr, Carter, Washington has begun 
to counter Moscow's: growing missile 
“power. Nevertheless, military specialists 
acknowledge that several serious prob- 
_lems in the nuclear arsenal need to be 
. Fectified in the next few years, includin 


‘delays ix weapons: programs.. One olft- 
“Gial, for example, said the deployment of 
a new version of the Army's Lance tacti- 
cal missile had slowed by 18 months be- 
cause of a shortage of plutonium for the 
‘system’s warhead, ae 


these>- An nravad Rar Polaacd Say ; ; = 
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ble to destroy all 1,053 of the Air Force’s " 
and-based missiles in their underground ; 


that Soviet: 


prepared recently for the Department of |I 


that “serious deterioration of equipment |; 


had been shut, producing . significant. 


STATINTL 


|“ gMalfunctions are plaguing the strate- : 
[gic early warning and cormmunication ; 
‘system, In two instances uver the last! 


| year, computecg at the headquarters of ; 
, the North Atnerican Air Defense Com-! 
i 


mand in Cheyenne Mountain, Colo., have! 
malfunctioned, triggering false alarms in) 
which missiles and bombers were made, 
ready for takeoff. Congressiunal er 
tors, meanwhile, reportec eartier this | 
year that a new generation of cumouters : 
for the military’s worldwide command} 
i and control system would rot be able to; 
‘handle the demands created by a major} 
| military cosis. The existing systerm,} 
moreover, is considered vulnerable and 
' inadequate. aS oO Sau Sas 


Capacity to Retaliate ; 
; Pentazon aides stressed that, while 
" these problems were real, none of them 
: meant the United States was in danger of 
| losing its capacity ta retaliate after a 
| Soviet nuclear attack. They said, more-| 
over, that intelligence reports indicated j 
| that American nuclear forces, a5 a whole, | 
were still superior to the Soviet arsenal in 
| terms of readiness and reliability, ai 
though Soviet forces were considered 
qnore powerful. pat fe 
In addition, they said that Mr. Carter 
had approved numerous programs Over 
the Jast three years meant to remedy the 
emerging nuclear deficiercies. Although 
in 1977 the President cancei2d the B-) 
bomber, which was proposed as a re- 
placement for the B-52 force, officials 
said that Mr. Carier’s decision to equip 
| the older bombers with air-launched 
| cruise missiles in the next Tew years 
would guarantee the Air Force's ability 
- to penetrate Soviet air deienses through 
thel980’s. gS fee : 
The 1,000mile range raissiles, which 
fly at treetop altitudes, would permit 
_B-52’s to ‘stand off’ from Soviet air de- 
i fenses, a less dernanding role that offi- 
i' cjials believe will save wear and tear on 
| theagingbombers. *- .. eee 
| Farther in the future, Secretary Brown 
and other senior Pentagon aides are ex- 
| cited about the prospects for deploying a 
Stealth bomber, which would be nearly 
‘invisibletoSovietradar.. .-2.. 0° i. 
. ‘Submarine Realigament -* 7°! 
Atsea, the Navy this year deployed the. 
first of a new class of Trident missile sub- 
marines that will gradually replace thel)' 
Polaris vessels built in the 1960’s. Eachof } 
the new submarines will carry 24 Trident 
Lmissiles, 2 4,600-mile-range missile that 


| CGaTrartrn 
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By KEVIN J. KELLEY | 
Guardian Correspontient 
» First of two articles 


Washington, D.C. : 
" Who's ahead in military strength—the U.S. : 
or USSR? uO. - 
The majority sentiment on the U.S. poliucal - 
" Spectrum now seems to hold that Washington 
is at best a precarious equal to Moscow in | 
“military might. re 
© A smaller but quite vocal section of the | 
‘ruling class even maintains that the Soviet 
military build-up of the past several years has 
Teduced the U.S. to second rate status.” 
'! The election-year prescription being offered 
from moderate. Democrats to hawkish. 
“neocofservatives is a crash- “rearmament 
program” by the U.S. Virtually all the specific 
Steps advotated-to build the Pentagon's 
‘military machine this year. are. now being 
“implemented: registration for the draft: 
-deployment of.the MX mobile-missilesystem: 
‘assemblage -of .a~ Rapid “Deployment’ Force: 
“development of a new fleet oF nuclear-armed 
bombers, “and a bolstering of sea warfare 
capabilities. All of this is to be financed, by 
‘muiti-billion dollar increases in the Pentagon 
‘budget.that can: Only be. obtained by 
“proportional cuts in social spending. --:- 
“ys: This unrestrained. militarism also: involves 
_ Some significant shiftsin U.S. nuclear war policy 
and a general lessening of the chances for~ 
avoiding World War 3. Talk ofarmslimitation 
* ‘and detente is rarely heard here these days. The 
‘drive to “regain -U.S. superiority” is well 
- underway, Its consequences both ominous‘and 
,unconsidered..  -- =. >. lee 
-Only-a courageous few now question the : 
:eentral rationale on which this build-yp is : 
based. The terms arid tenor-of debate have | 
shifted so far in favor of the hawks in the past. : 
_couple of years that the underlying premise of 
_4nall-out Soviet military effort isseldomeven | 
- "questioned ‘any more, It thérefore seems - 
“€ssential to scrutinize. what has become an! 
“axiom for all bourgeois politicians-and for : 
«many liberals and afew leftists: 


wae OR Maer. a = Ls 


/ Magnes. 


STATINTL 


BASISOF CLAIMS) °°. TT at ee . 
- What, first of all, is the basis for the claim | 
. that the Soviet-Union has outspent the U.S. | 
significantly in the Jast few years?" | 
_ It.is certainly not the. Sovier government, 
“which. consistently. maintains. that it is-not 
engaged ‘in any push to become the top 
Superpower. In claiming that it seeks only 
-parity and thus security, the Soviets point to 
their published -figures on defense: spending | 
which represent, in dollars, about-one-fourth 
of the U.S. annual expenditure. Allegations 
that the USSR js actually spending morethan 
the-"Pentagon- are routinely denounced by 
Moscow as “malicious falsehoods.” . 
_ Confirmation for the claim of enormous | 
‘Soviet military outlays does not come from. 
‘somewhat “impartial “analysts” such as the 
London-based Institute for Strategic Studies - 


and the Stockholm International Peace Re- | 


search Institute (SIPR1). The British researth 7 
institute refuses to affix any firm dollar figure i 
to the Soviet defense program, explaining that 
any estimate would be based on Jarge amounts 
of guesswork. SIPRI meanwhile acknowl- 
edges that “the scale and momentum of Soviet 
military activities are scarcely modest.” But, 
‘the Swedish group adds, precise computations 
‘are “very uncertain” and “lack credibility.” - 

' Even sections of the U.S. government are " 
reluctant to certify the huge sums that have 
been attributed to the Soviet military machine. 
‘In an October 1979 report on world armament 
expenditures, for example, the State. 
Department's Arms Control and Disarma. 
‘ment Agency points out that “estimates of this 
lype ‘probably overstate the. relative size-of 


eee 


« 
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C.LA. NUMBERS GAME 


THE MYTH 
OF SOVIET. 
SUPERIORITY. . 


VICTOR PERLO 


The ‘Soviet menace’’ has been the leitmotif of | 
U.S. foreign policy and the prime accelerator of: 
the military budget for thirty-five years. Jimmy! 
Carter and Ronald Reagan-are playing it double, 
fortissimo nowadays, while commentators warn | 
of the Russian bear armed to the teeth looming 
over .the defenseless American eagle. 

In the early 1960s John Kennedy’s ‘‘missile 
gap” was the pretext for-a big U.S.. military 
buildup; the gap was ultimately shown to be 
fraudulent.-Now there is.a new ‘‘gap’’—and it 
can be shown to be equally spurious. The Soviet 
Union, it is alleged, has been rapidly increasing 
its defense budget while we have been reducing 
ours and ts spending 50 percent more than the 
United States for military purposes. This was the | 
main argurrent used by Carter to raise the mil- 
itary budget 3 percent per. year above the rate of: 
‘inflation and, last fall, to prepare a new budget 
calling for a growth rate of 5 percent. Now, post- 

- Afghanistan, it’s up to 7 or 8 percent. sg 

The alleged Soviet “military buildup” remains 
the central theme of the campaign for defense in- 
creases: The claim of higher Soviet spending 
mainly rests on statistics compiled by the Central | 
Intelligence Agency. (Prior to 1978 the source 

“was not given but now the: Agency is credited 
and, with a litle perseverance, its as 
be purchased.) an! 

The theme -was first scundal ak in 1974 
when the Pentagon launched its campaign for a 
fresh post-Vietnam military buildup. At the | 
time, the U.S. Arms Contro} and Disarmament 

* Agency reported that the U.5.S.R had one | 
the United States for defense i in 1972 and 1973, 


eginning in March 1978, Carter, taking 
Zbigniew Brzezinski’s cry, used the CLI. 
figures in speeches warning that the Soviet Uni 

Ae” was outspending us. Typical was this exchanges 
a pies conference on January 26, 1979: 


Q: Since Secretary [of ‘Defense. Harold} Brown told the 


“. Congress yesterday that the U.S.-arsenal is far and away 


. Superior to that of the Soviet Union. _. why did you not see 
fit to kesp your campaign promise to- Saad the defense 
: bucact instead of raising it? 

"+ Az [think we are able ~ _to match any railitary capabili 
: ty that the Soviets have. . "Buri in the last 10 or 15 years the 
. Soviets every year have had above and beyond inflationary 
costs a 4 or § aegis jocrease in allocation (of funds for 

defense PUTpOSses... Poe 


Yet a month later, ene his Defense Seretany: Car 
was saying,’ “*"We are-a-strong nation--the strongest 
earth: militarily, politically, Economically! I’m committed 
preserving that strength—even enhancing it.?? Such offic 
‘schizophrenia is typical of Washington propaganda: boz 
of superiority over the Soviet Union and threats of a fi 
Strike at one moment and pleas for tens more billions 
Ineet the ‘superior’? Soviet buildup the next. 

Presumably the military leaders of both sides can veils 
the balance of forces with reasonable, accuracy. It is an « 
tremely complex process, involving two entirely differ: 
levels of warfare, conventional and nuclear; the destruct 


power of strategic weapons and their comparative accura: 


geographical location and mobility, and productive capa 
ty, not to mention moral and political factors. Moreov 
analysis must go beyond tbe United States, and. 1 
U.S.S.R. to include the allies of both, as well as toda 
quasi U.S. ally, China. And. annual pense in the ‘balar 
are similarly complex, : 

Taking all these factors into account, miley i men m' 
then estimate their ability to destroy the potential advers: 
and to avoid destruction by him. Military theorists may 
tempt, in this process, to work out numerical indexes 
comparative destructive | _power. But the important po 
here is that comparison of mulitary budgets, no matter hi 
adjusted and computed,” ‘js only one factor-in such caley 
tions. If used crudely and in isolation from other factors 
becomes a numbers game. As played by the C.I.A. and | 
Adininistration, it aims to mislead the public-so as to v 
support for a new, dangerous round in the arms race. 

There have been refutations of the C.I.A. calculations 
The Nation [see Les Aspin, ‘Budget Time at the 


tagon,’’ April 3, 1976) and elsewhere; but in recent years 
figures have been largely unchallenged in the press. In 19° 
however, the influential Stockholm International Peace 3 


Then in February 1976, Fortune showed Soviet euney 
spending in 197)" soaring ahead so that, by 1975, it surpassed - 
U. S. spending by 43 percent. - 
; 3 ess Doliar Cost Comporison of Soviet and U.S. Deferse Activit 
~ Estimored Soviet Defense Spending: Trends and : , 
Soviet and U_S, Dafense Activities, 1970-79: A Date ag Comporis 
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The Ou Boom’ 


The continuing decline in U.S. oil imports 
— last month they fell a startling 37 per cent 
from 1979 levels — adds a perplexing twist to 
the U.S. energy outlook. The import figures 
suggest that light is flashing at the end of the 
tunnel and that stern, discipline is.begin- 
ning, at least, to control U.S. oil consump- 
tion. ea. 8 
‘The decline in imports is certainly good 
news, but also puzzling. Energy Secretary 
Charles W. Duncan and others believe that 


' high prices, conservation measures and a 


faltering economy have-contributed, as in- 
deed they have. But the persisting question 
is whether or not oil consumption will rise 
again ~~ and by how much, It is question af- 
fecting long-term policies and short-term 
inventories. U.S. oil importers, for example, 
trying to cope with a huge surplus, are reluc- 
tant to cancel deliveries and risk losing sup- 
ply sources. Patty 

.The decline in overall oi] consumption 


' goes beyond the U.S. Using figures published 


by the Energy Department and the CIA, the 
American Petroleum Institute reports that in 


the first quarter’of 1980, as U.S. oil use 
' dropped 10.6 per cent; consumption in West 
Germany fell by 8.9 per cent, in Japan by 5.3 - 


per cent, in France by 12 per cent and in 
Great Britain by 15.6 per cent: ~ ; 


_ So it is not surprising that world crude oil - 
' production has also dropped — for the first 


time since 1975. The Oil & Gas Journal re- 
ports that several factors — declining de- 


mand, continued high production by Saudi - 


Arabia, increased production by non-OPEC 


Nations —~ have added to an international 


crude surplus which may be.as high as 3 mil- 
lion barrels a day. aS 2. ‘ 


- All of this seems, at first glance, good news’ 


for oil consumers. But if oil demand. keeps 
falling, it seems certain that oil production 
will continue to fall too. The Saudis have 


' Tong been eager to bring some order to the 


world price of oil and by exceeding their 8.5 
million barrel daily “ceiling” have helped to 
accomplish that. Will the Saudis now cut 


back? If so, will that influence pricing deci- 


sions at this month's OPEC meeting? Will 
prices rise again and will that further re- 
duce consumption? — 


In the USS., oil production during the first 


seven months of 1980 was up 2.7 per cent - 


over 1979 — a combination of increased out- 


_put from Alaska’s North Slope and improved . 
production elsewhere. Drillers completed. | 
nearly 50,000 wells in 1979 — more than in * 
any 12-month period in the past 20 years. ~ 
This year, the number increased again. It . 


sounds encouraging and, to an extent, it is. 
But during the 1971-78 period, the U.S. was 
using up its proved oil reserves almost twice 


as fast as it found new supplies. The differ- - 
ence now, even with all the new drilling, is - 


that the rate of decline has slowed. 
Such figures demonstrate the. benefits of 
lifting price controls — but they also be- 


sources. ee 

At the very least, the oil consumption fig- 
ures give the West a kind of breathing space, 
which could be of considerable help in a dec- 
ade when (as the Venice communique putit) 
the West intends to “break the existing link 
between econornic growth and consumption 


speak the problem of living high on finitere- — 


. Of oil.” More immediately, it makes it much 
. easier for the U.S. to add to its petroleum re- 
‘Serve. But unless the drop in consumption is 
permanent, it is no substitute for goals, also | 


outlined at Venice, to increase the supply 
and use of energy sources other than oil at 
the equivalent of 15-20 million barrels a day. . 

_ That is the danger — that the oil “boom” 
may again persuade those. who should know 


better that oil shortages are a thing of the . 
“past. The new surplus makes it easier to for- - 
get that the claims of oil producers on the. 


West will reach half a trillion dollars by 


1983. The energy dilemma remains, in Henry- : 
Kissinger’s phrase, a “political ‘crisis of - 


global dimensions.” The worldwide plunge 
in demand for oil is a welcome bit 6f relief. 


But in illness as in crisis, the danger comes | 


in confusing temporary sedation with a 
permanent cure. ae ee 
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Soviet oil decline likely — 


despite surge in drilling 


THE U.S.S.R. has scheduled record 
drilling increases during its next Five 
Year Plan spanning 1961-85. - 

But these gains aren’t expected to 


prevent near-term erosion of Soviet oil 


production. 
Negative effects of a sine mie poorly 
planned, generally unsuccessful explo- 


ration program during the 1970s proba- © 


bly will have their greatest impact on 
Soviet crude/condensate production in 
the early 1980s. Benefits achieved from 
continuation of the current unprecedent- 
ed growth in Soviet development drill- 
ing for oil will be more than offset by 
the past decade’s exploration failures. 

While crude/condensate output—re- 
cently more than 12 million b/d—and 
total drilling are at all-time highs, sev- 
eral of the most important indices of 
future U.S.S.R. oil industry trends point 
to rough times ahead. The Soviet Union 
will have to drill far more holes ‘and 


sharply increase investment to find and 


produce a barrel of crude during the 
1980s, compared with the 1970s. 


The 1970s, in turn, saw annual addi- | 


tions to oil reserves fall substantially 
below those achieved during the late 
1960s, Oil drilling and production costs 


_ rose at a record pace umn the past | 


decade, 

During 1966-70, total capital invest- 
ment in the oil industry averaged only 
.2.2 billion rubles/year (about $2.4 bil- 
lion/year at the then-prevailing ex- 
change rate). By 1978 the figure was 
5.27 billion rubles ($7.6 billion) /year, 
and current outlays are. believed to be 
close to 7 billion rubles ($11 billion) / 
year. 


SOVIET PERSONNEL work ‘on tig in le Province, 
which accounts for the- bulk of western Siberia’s oil 
production and drilling. 


Whereas oil industry capital invest-_ 


ment claimed 9.2% of all Soviet indus- 
trial capital investment during 1966- 


_ 70, it currently is estimated to be about 


13%. 
Costs also are up substantially in 
the Soviet gas industry, mainly because 


of high outlays for pipelines. But fur-- 


ther impressive hikes in gas flow are 


) 
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certain during the 1980s even if gas 
drilling gains are minimized. 
Reserves required to keep gas pro- 
duction soaring already have been 
found. The huge average yield of gas 
wells presently being placed on pro- 
duction in western. Siberia and Cen- 
tral Asia indicates that little or no 


increase will be necessary in the less © 


than 3 ‘million ft/year of development 
wells and slightly more than 1 mil- 
lion ft/year of exploratory hole being 
drilled by the U.S.S.R. Ministry of 
the Gas Industry. + oA -- 
Only_1,030 development wells were 
completed in Soviet gas fields from 
1976 through 1978. Another 360 wells 
were scheduled to go on production in 
_ 1979, when production vaulted nearly 
3.23 trillion cu ft. “a 
Current drilling program. Total S 
viet drilling for oil and gas this year, 
including exploration work conducted 
by the U.S.S.R. Ministry of Geology, 
is projected at about 24 million m (78.7 
million ft) but probably will fall short 
of target. ; ‘ : 
By comparison, total U.S. drillin 


is estimate? REQYF 
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How Soviet oil drilling has climbed* 


by mistry of Gas industry and Ministry ol Gaclog 


1977 1978. 1979+ 19807 ie 


(OGJ,. July 28, p. 159). 

Development drilling for ofl in the 
U.S.S.R. as a whole rose from 28.77 
million ft in 1975 to 37.98 million in 
1978. This year’s target is 56.3 mil- 
lion ft. : a 

Drilling by the U.S.S.R. Ministry 


of the Oil Industry, including explora- ~ 


tory ‘hole, climbed from 29.53 million 
ft in 1970 to 38.39 million in 1975 and 
44.94 million in 1978. Goal for 1980 is 
64.96 million ft (see chart). 


It’s estimated that the U.S.5.R. 


Ministry: of Geology during the late 
1970s drilled about 3 million m (9.84 
million ft)/year in search of oil and 
pas. 

By 1985, the U.S.S.R. hopes to be 
drilling 120-130 million ft/year of hole, 
with much of the hike resulting from 
development of many relatively small 
oil fields in western Siberia’s Tyumen 
and Tomsk provinces. Western Si- 
beria is the key to Soviet oil industry 
success in drilling: and production 
during the next Five Year Plan, as 
it has been throughout the 1970s. 

Soviet officials hope to boost de- 


: CIA-RDP90-01137R00010G#80@0fe4rly 150% during 1981-85, 


compared with 1976-80. 

The task will be very hard—al- 
though not impossible—if the Soviets 
continue to pour money, personnel, 
equipment, and supplies into western 
Siberia on the same crash basis of 
the past 3 years. 

Western Siberia production. West- 
em Siberia probably will produce 
more than 6.3 million b/d of crude 
and condensate in 1980, That’s up 
from 5.66 million b/d in 1979. 


Tyumen Province accounts for more | 


than 96% of western Siberia’s oil pro- 
duction and about the same percent- 


_age of the area’s drilling. 


Gary Marchuk, vice-chairman of 
the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers, de- 
clared recently that plans call for 


western and. eastern Siberia oil pro- | 


duction to increase until 2000. The 


statement appears wildly optimistic. 

Western Siberia oi] flow has risen 
far above the 5.2 million b/d that 
western observers predicted. would be 
peak output in the area. This, how- 
ever, was achieved by pushing pro- 


‘duction in some giant fields, such as 


Samotlor, above levels of maximum 


- efficiency. 


Prospects are that western Siberia 
oil flow will crest by 1985 even if drill- 
ing goals are attained. 

Eastern Siberia has practically no 
commercial crude production, and 
little is in prospect” through 1990. 

Some bottlenecks. Vladimir Dolgikh, 
the U.S.S.R. Communist party’s sec- 
retary for heavy industry, said in an 
article published early this year that 
oil production plans for western. Si- 
beria are unrealistic without major 


improvements in technology and pro- | 


ductivity. 
He added that with existing tech- 


nology operated at current rates, pro- | 


duction goals can only be achieved 


-by increasing the number of drilling 


personnel by hundreds of thousands. 

While Dolgikh cited labor shortages 
as the main bottleneck in western 
Siberia, the U.S, Central Intelligence 


Agency believes insufficient rigs for : 


exploratory and development drilling 


-are the major constraint on raising 


the area’s oil production. 

Moscow hasn’t recently revealed 
how many operating rigs are availa- 
ble in western Siberia or in the entire 
Soviet. Union. But the latter figure 
probably is more than 2,500, ; 

CIA estimated the number of oper- 
ating Soviet rigs in 1975 at 1,800, up 
only 40 from 1970. Other ndn-Commu- 
nist observers believed the U.5.S.R. 
had more than 3,500 rigs of all types 
in working or nonworking condition 
during the mid-1970s. 
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when 520 units were tumed out. Offi- 
cial figures put the number of rigs 
‘manufactured for “development and 
deep exploratory drilling’ at 480 in 
1970, 544 in 1975, 511 in 1976, 503 in 
1977, and 505 in 1978, 

The same source also reported that 
production of turbodrill sections in- 
creased only slightly—from 8,439 in 


1965 to, 9,780 in 1975, 9,354 in 1976, _ 


9,700 in 1977, and 9,016 in 1978. 

Production of electric drills fell 

from 220 in 1965 to 97 in. 1975, 108 
in 1976, 96 in 1977, and 81 in 1978. 
’ Western Siberia drilling. Oil minis- 
try data spotlight the leading role 
western Siberia has taken in Soviet 
drilling. 

In 1970, the Soviet oil ministry 
drilied only 1 million m (3.28 million 
ft) of hole in the western piberia 
basin. 

The figure rose to 2.8 million m (9.19 
million ft) in 1975 and 5 million m 
(16.4 million ft) in 1978. The minis- 
try’s western Siberia drilling goals 
were 7.5 million m (24.61 million ft) 
in 1979 and 10 million m (32. 81 mil- 
lion ft) this year. 


By contrast, total oil ministry’ drill- 
ing in all other regions of the U.S.S.R. — 


. moved up grudgingly from 8 million 
m (26.25 million ft) in 1970 to a 
planned 9.8 million m Ce 15 million 
ft) this year. 

Tn 1970, western Siberia represented 
slightly more than 11% of the oil 
ministry’s drilling. This year’s plan 
called for the ministry’s drilling in 
the region to reach 50.5% of the na- 
tional total. : 

By far the biggest oi! drilling gains 
in western Siberia have been ‘made 
in development footage. 

In 1975, this area drilled 8.97 mil- 


lion ft of oil development hole—31.2% 


of the nation’s total. The figure rose 
-to 16.55 million ft (43.6% of the total) 
in 1978 and is targeted at 31.43 mil- 
fion ft (55.89%) this year: 

- However,: western Siberia’s 1979 
development drilling plan was only 
-82% fulfilled. And another shortfall 
is expected in 1980. 

The U.S.S.R. Ministry of Geology 
drilled 2.5 million ft of exploratory 
hole in western Siberia’s Tyumen 


Province in 1979. That was. only 70% ~ 


of its target of 3.56 million ft. 
Production outlook. CIA continues 


to doubt that the U.S.S.R.’s drilling - 


Program has been adequate to keep 
nationwide oil: production on the up- 
swing beyond this year. It notes that 
the volume of exploratory drilling has 
Stagnated since 1965, the wildcat suc- 
cess rate has declined, and emphasis 
has been placed on development drill- 


ing to meet Ail Brad PoRRélease Sdersve eek aueseos Graeme a Goossens than half of the U.S.S.R’s | 


drilled 29.53 million ft of hole, 9.29 
million ft, or 31.5%, was exploratory. 
By 1975 only 8.97 million ft--23.4% 
of the total of 38.39 million twee 
exploratory. - 

This trend is continuing. The oil 
ministry’s 1980 plan calls for about 
8.66 million ft of exploratory drilling, 
or 13.3% of the 64.96 million it of 


total hole. 


According to CIA, the Soviet Union 
has Jarge potential oil reserves, but 
most of them are relatively inaccessi- 
ble or in complex, difficult geological 
formations. Promising areas include 
the Barents and Kara seas (where 
drilling hasn’t started), deep Caspian 
Sea waters (largely beyond the reach 
of the U.S.S.R.’s few mobile rigs), 


_ eastern Siberia, and the deep onshore 


Caspian depression. 


“None of. these areas has been ex- 


plored intensively,” CIA observes. ~ 
“Any oil finds will have little im- 


‘ pact on oil production until the late 


1980s or early 1990s at the earliest. 
“In the short run, reserves in- ex- 

isting producing areas must be relied 

on. : 

’ “RF. K. Salmanov, chief of the Main 


Tyumen Province Geological Admin- _ 


istration, decried the cutback in west- 
ern Siberia exploratory drilling dur- 


ing the late 1960s and early 1970s’ be- ° 


cause it lowered the rate of oil dis- 
coveries needed for future growth.” 

The intelligence agency says the 
problem of reduced exploratory drill- 
ing is intensified by the imbalance 
between drilling to confirm reserves 


in existing fields and wildcat drilling. 


to locate new fields. The Soviet incen- 
tive bonus system encourages the in- 
dustry to.concentrate .on more profit- 
able confirmation drilling. 

CIA said, “Exploration also is 


' “hampered by inadequate geophysical 


and drilling equipment. 

“The dverage depth of exploratory 
drilling increased from 2,540 -m (8,333 
ft) in. 1970 to 2,774 m_ (9,101 ft) in 
1976.. An average of 3,180 m (10,433 
ft) is anticipated for 1980. ; 

“At these greater depths, higher 
pressures are encountered, and drill- 
ing speeds are reduced. Moreover, 
as the largest, most easily accessible, 
and geologically simple structures 
are found, an increasing share of re- 
maining reserves lies in smaller, 
more complex stratigraphic traps 
which are more difficult to locate. 

“In mid-1977, the Soviets admitted 
that the search for stratigraphic traps 
in western Siberia was proceeding 
blindly because of inadequate explora- 
tion equipment. The lack of sophisti- 
cated seismic equipment and digital 


An increasing number of Soviet | 
economists and geologists now con- 
cede that CIA’s gloomy prediction 
concerning the U.5.S.R.’s near-term 
crude output may have some validity. 
Contrary to continued optimistic | 
statements by government officials, - 
these authorities admit that the So- 
viet oil industry faces serious—-possi- | 
bly insurmountable—prablems in 
maintaining 1980 flow during 1981-85. 

A. P. Krylov, chairman of the 
U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences’ scien- 
tific council for oil field development, 
said that, ‘according to preliminary 
data, “Soviet petroleum. output will | 
peak in a comparatively short time | 


‘and then begin to fall if the present . 


annual rate of increase in the num- 
ber of new producing wells and the | 
current rise in depletion rate remains 
unchanged. 

“We can alter this frend of events 
and achieve the planned volume of 
oil production either by increasing 
the rate of growth in the number of 
new development wells (which would | 
require additional capital expenditures. 
and use of pipe) or change over to 
technologically and economically © 
sound systems of exploitation which , 
would result in lowering well density ‘ 
and reducing the depletion rate (a | 
course that wouldn’t involve adeno 
al capital outlays). 

“Proponents of high well density to 


. obtain the greatest possible oil re- 


covery ratio consider it necessary to ' 
use the same density in drilling an 
entire field rather than employ wider 


“spacing in. suitable sectors of the 


field. This leads to drilling of many 
wells which have no effect on increas- . 
ing the recovery ratio and only serve 
to reduce oil production efficiency and 


‘slow overall development. 


“Despite all the technological and : 
economic arguments against this : 
practice, it’s clear that well densities 
are still being increased above all : 
sensible limits.” 

Krylov concluded that unless prompt | 
measures are taken to improve pres- 
ent drilling and preduction practices, 
“we risk making serious mistakes 
that will require much time, money, - 
and labor to correct,” , 

More exploration urged. Viadimir 
Filanovsky, head of the U.S.S.R. state ' 
planning committee’s oi] and gas in- ' 
dustry section, says it is clear that : 
immediate “forced tempo’ expan- | 
sion of oil exploration in western Si- : 
beria is urgently required to prevent ‘ 


the government-recommended ratio ; 


of production to proved reserves from 
being exceeded. He noted that wildcat | 
drilling in western Siberia, which pro- | 


CONTINUE 
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Soviets seeking to 
improve design 
of Arctic area rigs 


THE .SOVIET Union is offering 
awards for design and introduction 
of the best ways to improve opera- 
ting and working conditions at drill- 
ing rigs used in Arctic conditions. 

First prize is 7,000 rubles 
($11,000) plus the privilege of buy- 
ing a car without placing one’s 
name on the usual long waiting list. 
Second and third prizes are 3,000 
Tubles ($4,710) and 1,000 rubles 
($1,570). 

Contest rules set forth by the 
Russian Socialist Federated Soviet 
Republic’s Ministry of Geology call 
for application of the proposed tech- 
nical advancements to Uralmash- 
3D, 125-BD, and BU-75-80 rigs used 
in deep drilling at temperatures as 
low as —55° C. (—67° F.). Such 
frigid readings occur during the 
winter in northern sectors of wes- 
tern Siberia. 


Submitted proposals must meet 


existing safety regulations and pro- 
vide a high level of Jabor mechan- 
ization. In addition, they must in- 
clude provision for: 

e “A rational method of enclos- 


oil, continues to lag and that radical 
improvements. must be achieved with- 
in 2 years. 

‘During recent years the material 
and technical base for western Siber- 


-ia geological exploration has devel- 
oped unsatisfactorily. Good repair 


facilities, supply bases, and garages 
for equipment_haven’t been provided. 

“But the problem of increasing west- 
em Siberia exploration work can’t be 
solved solely by adding to material 
resources. Geologists in Tyumen and 
Tomsk provinces must also “make ‘a 
greater effort to improve economic 
and technical indices with respect to 
drilling.” 

Filanovsky cited statistics provided 
by the Main Tyumen Geological Ad- 
ministration showing that annual foot- 
age per exploratory drilling rig fell 
from 12,319 ft in 1975 to 10,846 ft in 
1978. 

Labor productivity in drilling 
dropped more than 16% during that 
period. 

Time required to drill and com- 
plete the average well rose to 216.5. 


2 SOVIET RIG i peices in funds area of western siberia's northern Tish Paes where 


officials are seeking to improve drilling equipment. 


ing the derrick, its foundation, and 
adjacent structures. 

e “Delivery of heat to working: 
areas inside the derrick, adjacent 
structures, and space under the rig 
floor, including the blowout preven- 
tion equipment. ; 

* “Improved conditions for oper- 
ating the hoisting system. 

-® “Heating water and lubricants 
before starting the diesels. 

* “Melting the ice beneath the 


erm Siberia oil well slumped from 
1,183 b/d in 1975 to 661 b/d in 1978 
and is expected to be only 519 b/d 


-in 1980. This contributed to a reduc- 


tion in average yield of all Soviet 
wells from 427 b/d in 1975 to 353 b/d. 


in 1978 and a projected 328.5 b/d in 


1980. 


Filanovsky said the government’s 


program for developing new western 


_ Siberia fields during 1976-80 isn’t be- 


ing fulfilled. 

“Main reason is the lack ot infra- 
structure. Drilling goals can’t be ful- 
filled if approach roads aren’t built, 
power ‘lines strung, and production 
bases established.” 

Slower production growth. A. Lalay- 
ants, deputy chairman of the state 
planning committee, asserts flatly 
that the rate of oil production growth 


_ in western Siberia will be lower in 


1981-85 than during 197680 despite 
big gains in exploratory and develop- 
ment drilling. 

He points out that the approximate- 
ly 60 new, relatively small western 
Siberia oi) fields that will be placed 


| 
| 
! 
t 


rig’s foundation. 

e “Fast removal (melting) of 
ice on threaded connections and in- 
side drillpipe during round-trip op- 
erations. . 

© “Standardized assembly meth- _ 
ods with maximum mechaniza- 
tion.” 

Special attention must be given 
to reducing costs and Jabor in- 
volved in providing heat for the 
rigs. . 


geological characteristics’? and lower : 
per-well production than fields de- 
veloped during the 1970s, 

Lalayants says, “During 1976-80, 
average output from new western Si- 
beria wells has. been about 93 metric 


tons (679 bbl)/day. But productivity 


of such wells during 1931-85 will be 
only 38 tons (277 pbl)/day. ” 


Even to maintain a smaller produc: | 


tion growth rate, it will be necessary 


for western Siberia to increase de-' 
velopment drilling for oi] from an: 


average of 18.8 million ft/year in 1976- 


“f 


80 to 49.6 million ft/year in 1981-85, | 
Lalayants says. The area’s explora-i 
tory drilling for oil will have to leap: 
from an average of 3.2 million ft/: 


‘year to 8.2 million ft/year. 
“To achieve these gains in drilling | 
volume we must make significant im- 


provements in the quality of our rock 


bits, We must also improve the drill- | 
‘ing rigs themselves and methods em- 


ployed in moving them. 
“Plans call for increasing the aver- 


‘age productivity of drilling brigades 


by almost 60% by the end of 1985. 
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By Robert Furlow: . 
Associated Press re . 


WASHINGTON — The. CIA, ‘renew. 
ing the annual controversy over U.S. 
and. Soviet. military spending,. says 
the dollar. value of Soviet. defense 


investment still far Surpasses Ameri 


can outlayse os - 


- The agency’ "s report, presen ed to Ja.’ 


House Intelligence. . subcommittee 
Wednesday, was attacked yesterday 
by Sen. William Proxmire (D-Wis.).as 


“a gross. exaggeration of the military... 


spending levels of the Soviet Union.” 
Critics annually complain that the 

ClA’s estimates are too high. or too 

low or simply not relevant.., ; 


And even the official who. present.’ 


ed the. report'— Robert Huffstutler, 
the CIA’s director: of strategic re- 
search!—~-told the-House panel. that 


“dollar. valuations still measure in- -| 


put rather than output and should 
not-be used as a-measure of the rela- 


‘tive: effectiveness. of U.S. and Soviet: 


forces.” . 


But. his- ‘disclaimer "apparently 


wasn't enough’ for -Proxmire,. who 
said. the CIA's comparison “may well 
be.the underlying basis for- chaving 
turned-the Congress and the. country 


around and: persuaded us’ to waste. 
_Hterally- billions: on: military. -spend- ; 
ing: on the mistaken assumption. that: 
. 2 the Soviet- Union spends more.’ 
and: in :the.-process -builds a “more: 


United St ul. militar, 


ee af 


tans. 


- increasing, defense spending~ 


vie and” develo: 
last=year,: or. about.50 percent. more | 


5 ySoviet, strength - . 

ae of. efficiency prevents ~ 

iheieepend froin. doing és much with -. 
if 
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| ~The - Soviets -kéep their military, * 
ie, So secret. To reach tS estl--~ 


mates, the CIA tries to learn whal.: 
| Weapons they; ‘are’ building, what - 
Glissiles they" ate. developing and.. 
‘how many.soldiers. they are paying, 
then decides how mich it would cost 
gS . in the United . 


| Séveral critics: ‘the: estimates. - 
_| Bsutying at the Subcommittee hear-~ : 
ing,-took the opposite position from. 
Proxmire, saying. that.the likelihood: 


| that: ‘the -Soviets--sticcessfully hide.’ 


: some military: development probably. « 
- Jeads “to” ‘low estimate 
spending and results.’ 


Huffstutler acknowledged that the - 


i estimates were“‘subject to errors and . 
| limitations.” But he also said the CIA ° 


‘was confident that it was close to ~ 
| reality in.estimates that the Soviets — 
have been increasing military spend- . 
ing at arate of about 3 percent a year © 


in ‘dallar value.and about. 4 percent . 
or’: percent, ayear in rubles in Te . 
centyears: © 
Hé said those: estimates. remiained~ 
useful as. measures of “the Soviets’ : 
overall commitment to their military 


and‘of the priorities that they attach 


to individual defense programs.” 

US. military: spending went down 
after the Vietnam War but has re- 
bounded ; -in recent years and could — 
rise,'as' much as 16 percent in fiscal 
1982". not discounting’ for inflation 


and-depending: on the. final figure e 


Corigress accepts... 


_Huffstutler said ‘about half the esti- ’ 


| 
t 
| mated Soviet defense spending since’ 
| 1965: had. been. for. weapons, equip-- 
ment and buildings, nearly: one-third 
ha§:been for operating. costs,.and a 
| smaller but growing percentage has 
been for research and weapons de- 
velopment. : ab 
For. the future, he said; “the cur- 
Trentiand projected- decline i in Soviet « 
economic. :growth:: raises’ questions 


‘But..che* ‘concluded; “Whatever -. 
choices: they: make with regard to ©: 
defense ‘spending,. we think it highly. 
unlikely ‘that, even in the longer’ 
term, economic difficulties will force: . 
a reversal of the Soviet leaders’ long- 
standing: policy of continuing ‘to 


improve their military capabilities.”._, : 
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about the USSR’s, ability to continue | : 
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Big S Soviet Ai 


‘CIA Says Ru 5 si ans Spend . __ Several critics of the eeaaiuies testifying atthe 
: 5 0 Percent M O ‘Th an U, S. : the likelihood that the Soviets successfully hide - 


_ continues to outstrip that‘of the United States, a... : 
“CIA official told Congress yesterday. But he cav- 
tioned against. reading:too much into such com- 


"Soviet military: ‘Spending was about $165 billion: 
_ Last. year — ‘about.50: percent. above that of the: 
United States. for ce 


. their. military “capabilities” inthe future, despite 
hé:.So ni 


: 0 
: input: ‘rather. than. output and’ should not be used 
“as a measure.of.th 


_-'He’and other witnesse at a House intelligence 
_ subcommittee. hearing : said: big expenditures’ 
“don't necessarily lead: to’significant results. And 
: they. also noted a: continuing: controversy over 
the idea of putting a dollar value.on Soviet spend- 
ing, sincé the Soviets don’t use: 4 
: publicize their. military plans, © 


“among other things, what weapons the Soviet . . 
.. Union is:building; what: planes it is ‘developing, 
what wages. it is, paying: its soldiers — —— then de ¢ 
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=_ 
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CB 


as cides how much i fe wold cost to 
things in the United States. 


those same 


oneal said sucha comparison -—- coupled with 


wee 


: ’ some military development — leads inevitably, to 
viet military Saudine “low estimates for Soviet spending. . a 
~. Huffstutler granted the. possibility of relatively 
“small errors, but gaid the estimates are useful as a- 
‘measure of the Soviets’ overall commitment to-4 
heir military and of the priorities 1 that they at i 
ach to individual defense programs.” . e 
Particularly useful .in- keeping: track of spend: 
g trends, he said, is the CEA’s estimate of Soviel 
pending in terms of rubles 
That spending: thas: ‘Tisen/an average ‘of 4 per- | 5 
nee, 1965.and wills 


The dollar value:o 


F 


parisons. 
Robert Huffs| uth 
gic research, "sai 


“the CIA’ $ director. of strat 
“the: ‘value-in.U-.S. dollars of’ 


nparable expenses. . 
“And he-said Soviet’ Jeaders are likely to stick to. 
“longstanding. “‘policy:of. continuing. to improve 


verall economic 


final figure Congress accept ; 
:- Huffstutler said about half the-estimated Sovie 
defense spending since 1965 has‘ been for weap- : 
ons, equipment and buildings, Imost. one-third: ° 


relativ ctiveness of U. S. 


and Soviet forces.” 


rs and don’ t 


To reach its estimates, the cra’ tries to learn: 
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ARTICLE APPEARED 
OH PAGE [x 


CIA. Predicis Rise 
“OF 5 Pet. a Year in 


Soviel Defense Cost 


: By ‘George C: Wilson noe 
1; Washineton Post 3taff Writer * -: 


‘jon will keep increasing .its;defense budget 5 ‘per- 


-tent a year; the same percentage. Congress approved: 


. for the-United: States this-year-::: 


+: The agency, at a hearing. before a. crouse: Iutelli-. 
gence subcommittee, did.say..it-is possible that: So-. 


:  Fiet military spending will slow down because of de- 
i -clining ‘overall economic growth. 
-. “The current and projected decline in Soviet eco- 
> nomic growth. Yaises questions’ about the U-S.S.R.’s 
pability to continue increasing: defense spending,” 
> Robert: Huffstutler,’' director of CIA: trategic” Te- 
“search, told the. subcommittee: : = 
* While. foreseeing little. slowdown before 1985; 
* Hutfstutler added,.“In the longer term; growing ecd= 
- nomic. difficulties - may; push ‘the Soviet leaders to 
“reexamine their plans with a view to- reducing the 
“growth of defense. spending.’ reves : 
* 7. Two. possible. economies - would be- to: ‘reduve, the 
: Production tates.of some.weapons and: agree to arms 
control” agreements providing . direct : the 
CIA. specialist said a 
“He cautioned, however, “that “we think: it highly 
“unlikely”. that. the Soviet leaders will.reduce mili- 
tary. spending to«the point that it reverses. “long- 
“standing policy of, ‘continuing: to im prove their mili~ 
tary capabilities.’”:: : 
:-:_He ‘said: Sovie “defense spadaing: “after ‘allowing’ 
for. inflation,. has- ‘grown “an average of 4 to5 per-- 
~eemt.ayearrsince.at least 1965.” In contrast to this 


psteady, growth, U.S. defense. Spending. has been. up - 
vand down: in’ that= same period; with the” Vietnam . 
war pushing the totals up during the late 1960s. |... 
#2 Who: ‘has. been: responsible.’ ‘for_the- decline. in -U.S.-1 


7military ‘spending * since’ ‘Vietnam is a“ hot issue’ in: 
‘the presidential” campaign, with: Deere ‘and. ‘Re: 
spublicans blaming: eachzother, we 


oe ‘The cra yesterday predicted: that the Soviet ‘Un 


year.” 


'1970-through 1979 were $1.135 trillion for the United:- 


STATINTL 


¥ 


7» A-related issue is whether the CIA-has been pro- : 
viding accurate comparisons of U.S. and Soviet mili- - 
tary spending, a topi¢ Chairman Les Aspin.(D-Wis.) : 
Said the: subcommittee .would question. , ithe eee 
‘about i in closed session. ...--. 

“The CIA provoked a flap in 1976 by announcing 
“that. it was. nearly doubling its estimates of how 
big: 2-slice” of the Soviet gross ‘national product 
“was going for defense. Instead of the. old 6 to 8.| 
percent: ‘estimates, the CIA/said, the new estimate ] 
was between: 1t and 13 percent,” 


= However; in 1973 the CIA: attributed much of the; { 


increase tothe fact that the Soviets were- getting | 
Yess‘ bang-for the buck’ because “Soviet defense 
industries: are. .far. less efficient - eee formerly be- 
lieved.”. are ast rls ‘ 
“Yesterday ~ the agency: stuck. swith: its: it ‘to 43 
percent. of GNP ior the 1965 through: 1978 period, 
-but.raised the estimate to between 12 and 14 percent 
for. 1979 because the: Soviet eeogoniy Sagged that 


1 The cetimiated aninval roth rate. ater atiowing 
‘for ‘inflation, in the Soviet defense. budget was 
“estimated at between 4 and 5 percent‘in: ‘rubles. : 
~ The CIA estimates how much. it ‘would cost the 
United States and the Soviet Union to” duplicate: | 
‘each ‘other’s military establishment, with‘ one com- } 


“parison expressed in rubles and’ another in dollars. ° 4 


*.The CLA’s cumulative. estimates in-dollars from 


ae ed 


‘States and | $1.460 trillion for the Soviet Union, a-dif-. 
ference of about 80 percent. In 1979 alone, the CIA . 
‘estimated, the Soviet. Union-spent $165: billion on its” 
military, about:50. percent. i 
tures. of. Fa: Oe. ot 
A “Aspin said during a : break in the he 


ca 


dollar comparisons are distorted becaus @ ‘the ag 


puts Soviet soldiers on U.S. salaries. ’: 


“Under that kind of figuring: ‘Aspin Said, “the Chi- 


nese. would be” spending: us’ into: oblivion”. if. their’ 
rae army ‘was ‘considered ‘tobe «paid US. mili- | 


weeds | Senaee eo Ed 


\ 
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USSR-to ees, passing up | 

US in arms 8. Outlays —CIA™ 


‘ Washington 

Despite growing economic prob- 
‘lems, the Soviet Union will continue to 
-outspend the United States heavily on 
all major elements of defense, the CIA 

.. forecast Wednesday. Robert 2 

. Huffstutler, the agency’s director o 

_ research; told a panel of the House ; 

., Permanent Select Committee on. intel-~ < 

“ligence that the estimated dollar value. : 

_Of Soviet defense activities has @X-_> 

- ceeded US outlays. by a widening 

, Margin since 1971, and by 1979, the. 

_. Soviet total was about $165 billion 

about 30 hae above US pulleys 
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meaning. the period: ‘when.they are-in..: 
an excellent position-to use their stra-._ 


tually gutted our” intelligence “agen- 


: inadequacy: of our. intellig Ice; ASSESS 
ment operations... ae aS 


By 
Fa 
vikat 


United : States -has- been-“reining in “ 
spending. on new strategic. weapons - 


systems, the Soviet Union has. been ex- © 


pending: huge sums to- enlarge and to 
modernize its missile arsenal.: Having. 


achieved parity -in-. Strategic forces in - 


the late 1970s, it was“inevitable that” 
the Soviet. Union would” eventually. 


reach a position of-superiority if we . 


failed to boost spending substantially.- 
The Russians are now opening that so--: 
called = “‘window'%.37:0£+. opportunity, 


tegic superiority: ito’ try” ‘to intimidate: 


the U.S. and other-non-Communist. mas. -- 
Ds _ task.in. the. very ‘broadest’ sense: If. 


tions, Ss st: 
Defense Secretary | Harold. ‘Brown - 


said Wednesday that the potential of - 


“the Soviet Union- to destroy. many or” 


most of our land-based intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missiles ‘‘has been real- 
ized or close to it2*,Only-seven months 


: before,: Mr.: Brown:said:; -that iti would 
. take the Russians ;* a-year: ‘or two?’-to . 


achieve that- capability. “The Russians, 


~it would appear,’ have: -again” caught 


our intelligence analysts: ‘off guard.” 
Congressional +3  héadhunters 3 : Ni 


cies, notably the CIA, in the 1970s in. 
their quest to “expose” “alleged abuses 
which in the‘end: didn’t: tamount: to% 


“very much. While “that. process ‘weak: 
ine telling the CIA what it, .can’t.do, the. 


ened severely our ability to gather“in~” 


formation and to.act covertly” abroad,” a 
. it also helped: create” “dn obscurebat 
. equally grave-\ weakness- namely? th t 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 
22 August 1980 


“Inthe Window, . 


Over the: last decade. while - the | 


“ate intelligence gathering is not vital: 


<:a"pradent: defense policy if we.don’t. 


the *° larly -the problem of. accurately as 
* sessing ‘the .Sovieti: 


Tn the 1970s, U. S. intelligence failed 
to -predict accurately. . the size and 
speed’ of the Soviet missile’ buildup: 
and, thus; to foresee the time when the | 
Russians would achieve strategic par- 
_ ity. Mr. Brown’ s latest pronouncement, 
Suggests: a further failurecy;77 2.5 ~ 

~ It'¢an. be said on behalf of the intel~ 
“ligence: professionals that even when. 
their estimates are accurate:.they..do. 
--not ‘always ‘control policy... Political} 
- leaders factor in other considerations. 
~ budget’.constraints, their efforts. tos 


win. approval. for a SALT treaty;: their: 


own:.concepts: of .the. nature of .the: 
“risks: Interpretation’: “Of” intelligence. 
" data“becomes, at the end, a politicat: 


- there is a miscalculation, the political: 
leadership must be held ultim tely, re- 
“sponsible.” : : 3 

-But that dos not mean that ae 


to the process. We can hardly develop- 


-Anow for. ‘sure what the. Russians . are, 
‘doing: We cannot budget: wisely. for, 


new:;weapons development:, ‘and pro*: 
“-curement. We cannot, or should not, 
negotiate: arms limitation-treaties: «2 


“Good: intelligence. assessment, lies. 
_at the heart of our defense policy: The 


‘are making the old. mistakes. Instead: 
“of lobbying for an intelligence charter: 


administration should be" addressing 
‘the. agency’s shortcomings, : particu 


‘Union’ S:. military! 
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Sig Se ied 


national. security thi 
y By Ted Shackley. . 


: especially friendly, and ‘made _ much lower cost, even though 
_Us. vulnerable to the disaster . - the - necessary technology is 

. that a sudden cutolf: “would in-- .. almost perfected. . ; 
* flict, 20! ~cot. And incredible bureaucratic ws 
: At the moment prospects are, ” Jassitude and myopia is. preven- © 
“even ‘More ominous. We- are... ting us from tapping ‘probably : 
_ able to obtain as much foreign ”.--"the richest oil reserves of all— a 
il as-we do only because Saudi’ those -lying within. relatively. 
Arabia. currently Produces 9.5: -."easy reach off our own shores...” 
7 ': ‘The . Canadian ‘government, * 
alert’ to the riches -in coastal 
waters, :has-formed..an- en- = 
‘lightened ‘partnership. with: *; 
private Canadian enterprise to ~ 
explore the Beaufort Sea in the | 
Arctic. The: U.S. ‘government... 
could do the same. It has not." 
_privatelyy told. us they’ see “Today we could, at the min- ’ 
‘continue’ this * leyel “of</prod- -imum, be deriving 60,000 bar-~ 
‘uction indefinitely, because _ : rels ‘daily ‘from. the ‘Santa - 
-they must conserve some: of". Barbara channel off California. | 
. their resources. for the future. ‘where Exxon found.oil in July. 
"> The evidence ‘is conspicuous. 1969. We are petting exactly ‘ 
~and. unmistakable, Unless“ we- nothing. mae 3 


‘act’ Swiftly- and’ resolutely to ewan sells in ‘the: oe 


develop’ our own-energy: —~ remain ¢ i te oF: 
‘sources, catastrophe can befall * be apped for a variety of: 


t rs Teasons, not the least of which a 
on = ae policgtianers 7 was a’ jurisdictional. battle. be- f 
‘notably those in the. Environ- “5 a Nea Selo ance 
eae peer Agency and _” which: federal agency has cone: 

: contiade te daw a pared eg .trol over offshore air pollution.: 
“"T"" Geologists.” have * discerned” 

een s t oe ea . “ exciting indications that stag- 
rather than a transcendent is-.*° », Bering. amounts of ol} might be : 
sue of national security. " found-just off Florida’s. west 


:.coast “in. the ‘Gulf .of- Mexico. 
True, Congress recently took : " 
‘sinall, and expensive step by: ; The amount: of these’ reserves. 


_.has not been definitively and | 
authorizing the Synthetic Fuelsiz. 2 oo ee . 
Programs which, at'a cost of scientifically. determined. But . 


billion,... eventually . may... =, ‘hey might. be-vast: enough. to: 
yield EG 000 - barrels. = ‘day satisfy all our petroleurn needs 


reat 


clusively i in military and politi 
cal“terms: The 1973 Arab oil. 

. boycott. ‘dramatically. warned:: 
us that such a limited _concep 

- was.outmoded= 7. 

- Some in government, par 
ularly: the Central Intelligence: 
Agency, heeded this warning | 

and - recognized “that nationa 

security depends: upon econom 
ic. considerations - as swell : 


comprehend that the security: 
f the United States and: the: 
West so heavily depends upon. 
mports; they are maintaining- 
this high production~ rate to 
“give us time. But they “have 


pluses constitutes a Significant. 
source of national power. —\. 3-2 
While. easily . sustaining” oui 
own ‘population, we can-pro- 
mote common interests and - 
mutually _ beneficial, relations « 
with other. nations through the: 
: export of grain and foodstuffs 
The-. Soviet Union .can di 


_ | Our: agricultural advantag 
' will increase in importance as . 
. the -earth’s- multiplying: popu 

lation increases demand.” ::7 

. Conversely;~CIA analysts 
saw in our. dependence upon 
- foreign petroleum a significan 

national weakness. Huge trade 
: deficits: caused by. this depen 
-.dence have: hurt the economy 
* and thereby diminished our po- 
. liticak-influence: in . .the world 


d 


y z 
. télligence™ Officer,” ‘retired: 
- from the CIA lost year as an. 
ssociate ~ ‘director ~ of - “the- 


ional. se to” ae 
geothermal ; ‘sources ~ “which 
“promise .. far ; :more ‘energy * at. 


barrels of oil daily has made us 
hostage .to.‘foreign govern- 
‘ ments, some ‘fragile, others. not. 
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ARTICLE ALPLARED 
ON PAGS 


Br y Arthur Haey Cox ~ 


ie N 1976, the-CIA made what appeared to hae an 
astounding discovery. about Soviet defense out- 
“Jays. News outlets throughout the country head- | 
“Jined the story, “CIA Doubles Estimate of Soviet ; 
’ Defense Spending.” The media were very poorly” 
briefed. Nobody at CIA thought the Soviets had 
“suddenly increased their defense spending by 100. 
“percent. But the impression was allowed to stand 
" and has not been clarified. 

_ A recent study published by the U. S. Air Force. 
aad prepared by the U.S. Strategic Institute said: - 
_“Estimates prepared by the Central. Tneelligehee: | 
Agency, as well as by U.S. academic economists, 
have been in error by as much as 100 percent. ‘The 
CIA. estimates. were- accepted without question. 
‘until 1976, when they were acknowledged: to be: 
- grossly in error and doubled. Economists have:not. 


. Former President Richard Nixon im. his-new | 
: book; “The Real War” says: “In 1976 the CIA esti-: 
mates of Russian military spending for 1970-1975. 
were doubled overnight.as errors were ‘discovered’ 
and corrected - . When the first concrete steps to- 
ward ‘arms control were taken, American presi*‘ 
dents were being supplied by. the CIA.with figures, 
“on Russian military spending that were only half 
‘of .what the agency: later decided. spending had: 
\ been. Thanks, in part, to this intelligence blunder, 
- we will find ourselves looking down, the. nuclear: 
“barrel.in the mid-1980s.” . Sea eee 
’ Congress recently ‘authorized the: Taecest ‘US. 
: ‘flefense budget in history. because most ‘members’ 
of Congress “also have come to believe that the 
‘Soviets “have doubled their defense spending dur-.. 
But the facts are very different. At no time Tie 
: the Soviet defense. budget. been ‘increased by- Mors | 
: than 3 percent a year. ; 


“mating what the Soviets spend on defense because * 
‘so much-is secret: The-figure which the’ Soviets . 
-publish in their.annual budget.doesn’t come’ close” 
“to approximating Soviet defense totals. The CIA 
tary by determining what it would cost.thé United - 
:ment.’ This’ is ‘obvidusly subject .to considerable ° 


2 ‘the costs of-U:S, and Soviet defense { programs: 


pe OS, 
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is “D Doubled’ . 


1970s, the CIA concluded that the 
- product (GNP) for defense. At the 


-GNP for defense. Today, the U.S. 


yet rec th : t experi heme 
_yet recovered from the shock of that experience.’”” =| figure is closer to 5 percent. Haw: 


-U.S. has a GNP which is about dou- 


“ing the decade of the 1970s, 2.7. al 


- The CIA ‘has:an. admittedly ‘difficult jo ‘etic. 


-tries to estimate the dollar cost. of. the Soviet mili- . 


States to duplicate: the Soviet. defense establish- ; 
(Emphasis suey: eT hes 


error. pecause:-there are such vast” “differenées i in. 


roe most glaring: g-difference 1 is-itr military: smman: 


The CIA ynakes ¢ an estimate of the 


‘dollar cost of the #4 million Soviet 
. force multiplied by U.S. military pay 


and allowance rates. This results in a 


‘significant distortion because U.S. 
military personnel are volunteers 


with relatively high levels of pay and 
allowances. The Soviet forces, on the 
other hand, are ‘drafted and paid 


’ about one-fifth the U:S. rate. 


~ When. this ‘method of costing 
Soviet defense began in the early 


Soviets were: spending between 6 
and 8 percent of their gross national 


time, the United States was expend-. 
ig about the same percentage of its 


ever, it is often forgotten that the 


ble that of the Soviets. 


During the period from 1973 to ag 
1976, as CIA analysts refined their | 
methodology and obtained better in- : i 
telligence, they made an impor tant 
breakthrough. In costing Soviet de- : 


_fense production they had been : 
- crediting the Soviets with efficiency | 
“which -was close to that of the | 
“United States. What they discovered’! 
“was that Soviet defense production, 


in fact, was not very efficient. Thus, 


_ the Soviet defense effort was absorb- 
._ ing a greater share of the GNP than 
: previously believed.. 


Here is what’ the ‘published | 1978 


o CLA report said: “The new estimate 
“of the share of defense in the Soviet 
GNP is almost twice’as high’as the 
“6-8 percent previously estimated): 
' This does not mean that the impact 


of defense.programs on-the Soviet” 


-economy has increased — only that 
,our appreciation ‘of this Impact has - 


changed. Ié also implies that ss efic| 


: defense industries are far less-effi- 


cient: .than. - ed believed.” | 
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“The CIA increased the percent of | 
GNP from 6-8 to 11-13, but there | 


had been no doubling of the rate of | 
actual Soviet defense spending... 


‘There was merely an increase-in 


' CIA’s estimate of the share of GNP. 


expended for defense. What should: 
have been-cause-for jubilation was, 


_ never adequately explained to: the 


Congress and the public. Instead, 
“for the past four years, a mispercep- 
tion that there has been a great 
surge in. Soviet defense spending 
has; gone uncorrected, 

“In fact, there have been no dra-: 


matic increases in Soviet: ‘defense: 
‘spending during the entire décade. 
-Here: Is--what the CIA paper pub- 
lished in January 1980 said for the. 
- 1970-79 period: “Estimated in con- 
stant dollars, Soviet defense. activi- 


ties Increased at an average annual 
rate of 3 percent.” In other. words, 
_the Soviets have indeed been tne 
creasing their defense budget, each 
year, at about the same rate as the 
‘United States and most of its 


- NATO partners.. The US . defense 


budget for next yeat calls for an in- 


- crease, in zeal Lees, of. abouts 5 Bs 
: Gent Xe ky : 


“From the standpoint of ‘weighing 


7 the ‘essential défense burden. of the 


United States and Russia, there are 


“several factors that should be given 


much greater emphasis when the ex- 
ecutive branch - is DiscnE the 
facts to Congress. oe 


“The first is- ithe” great ; difterenes 


Thetaien: the’ ‘defense -contribution 


made by the European allies of the 
United. States and the Warsaw Pact 
allies of the Soviet Union. In 1978, 

the European: NATO. members ex- 


‘pended $75.billion for defense and 
‘France, a non-NATO ally, spent $16 
‘billion — a total of $91 billion, The 
‘Warsaw Pact members, -other than 
- the U.S.S.R., expended. $23 billion, 


or-one-fourth of the defense spend: 


ing of our European allies & 2» 


ae ee 


couse 


e™~ 
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It Has Edge In Nuclear Weapons,’ Air And Sea Forces 


: From The Defense Monitor 

Center For Defense Information. - 
Officiel) Defense Department sources make a 

strong cas? for the continuing military strength 

(if not superterity) of the U.S. and © 5 military 

allies, Q : aa ; ; 

In the ayees of nuclear weapons, military 


—— spending, military tech. 
FYTOR nett Stina, “naval 
chpublic 


forces, forces for inter- 
vention, forces in Eu- 
ropé and the overall 
balance of world power,. 
’-the Soviet Union is infe 
ae -. +t KLOT £0 the alliance of 
powers oppasing it. Comparisons jn these. areas 
may be briefly qutlined to demonstrate Defens 


Secretary Brown's conclusion: 
“By most relevant measures, we remain the 
tmijitary equal of superior to the Soviet Union.”” 
The Soviet Union is inferior to its antagonists 
in numbers of nuclear weapons..This is the 
crucial measure of nuclear strength and the U.S, 
and its allies-will retain the advantage in .th> 
future as plans-to produce more than 20,000 
nuclear weapons over. the next decade are 
implemented, Jn 1980 the U.S. has 9,500 strategic 
nuclear weapons, the Soviets have 6,000 and the 
U's, allies (including China) have about another 
1G). ‘- ee PY Aah, i: 
__Other measures of Stratevic forces also favor 
the U:S. side: long-range bombers, submarine= 
launched nuclear weapons, overall accuracy. and 
higher alert rates and readiness. The’ US, is far 


’ ahead of the Soviet Union in submarine warfare 


;and anti-submarine forces. The U.S. is in-a 
imuch batter position to exploit the emerging 
tsituation in which fixed) land-based systems are 
befoming vulnerable and obsolete. ©. 
| Even utilizing the CIA’s questionable metho 
\dology for comparing military budgets (which 


iassumes that the Soviets pay as much as the 
IUS. does: for soldiers and weapons), cormbined 


IJATO military spending has exceeded that of 
line Warsaw Pact for many years. In 1979 NATO 


military spending was at least $215 billion, 


{compared to $175 billion tor the Warsaw Pact. 
Including Chinese military spending with the 

Western allies gives a’ combined anti-Soviet 

military expenditure of $265 billion in 1979. 
U.S. military leaders testify to the continy- 


ing U.S. edge im the quailty and effectiveness 
of U.S. military technology. Secretary Brown 
says ‘‘our technology, on balance, continues. 
to surpass theirs by a considerable margin.” 

Edward R. Jayne, assistant director for 
Nahonal secunty and International Affairs of 


the Office of Management and Budget, in - 
April 1520 said: “I’m absolutely persuaded — 


that not only do we have the technology edge, 
but that the edge is getting greater.” 

Across tha board, from automated control and 
computers to microelectronics and integrated 
circuits, telecommunications and propul- 
sion, the Defense Department has important 
advantages over the Soviets. In precision-guided 
weapons, which Dr. William Perry, head of 
Pentagon research, has called ‘‘the most signifi- 
cant application of technology to medem war- 
fare since the development of radar,"’ Perry 
states that the U.S. has a ‘substantial Jead,” 

The: Soviet Union, which has traditionally 
maintained a huge standing army, is neverthe- 
less outnumbered in military personnel by its 
opponents. The Warsaw Pact has a total of 


about 4.8 million active duty military personnel. 


NATO has 5.1 million and China has 4.4 million; 
for a total of 9.5 million anti-Soviet military 
personnel. U.5. and NATO military manpower is 
better trained and man for man can operate 
with more initiative and resourcefulness. 

The U.S. has nearly 500,000 troops at many 
military bases around the world while the Soviet 
Union has very few bases outside its borders, 
except for Eastern Europe. : 

_ While the Soviets were able to Invade neigh. 
boring Afghanistan, Soviet forces for more 
distant military intervention “are minimal at 
present,"’ according to Gen. David Jones, 
chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. The Soviet 


“naval infantry (marines) number sorne 12,000 


with minimal fire support compared to our 
135,000-man Marine Corps. Our amphibious lift 
of 65 ships is far superior to the Soviet “blue 
water” ships. American airlift assets are also 
greatly superior. And. of course. the U.S. has its 
world-wide 6a5@ Sti*cture and alliance system. 
For. these reasons, among others, Gen. 
Jones recently emphasized U.S. ability to 
“devastate” a Soviet attack.on the Persian 
Gulf, | on . : et 
With regard to forces in Europe, Secretary 
Brown recently ‘stated that “in the central 
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“OuUF FlajOr fattiary Indbeators 


Anti-Soviat * 


(U.S., othe Sovlet 
* NATO, China} (Warsaw Paci)” 
Straiegic Nuclear Weapons 10,560 6.900 
Midary Spemating (1979) 5205 Begr °$175 Bilton 
Mitary Personnel 9.5 mibor 4.6 mlhory 


Major Sudace Ships 445 235. 


does the U.S. 


region of Europa, a rough numerical balance! 
exists between the immediateiy available non! 
nuclear forces of NATO (including France) and” 
those of the War-aw-Puct,” This contradicts the! 
Widely held view that che Soviets could easily | 
conquer Western Europe in a lightning biitz- > 
kreig. . 

While in some cases the number of wen;.. 
favors the Warsaw-Pact, NATO exceeds - 
Warsaw Pact in military personnel in Eure 
about 1 million men. The quality of } 
weapons, including artillery, antitank wea, . 
surface-to-air missiles, military helicopter: 
tactical aircraft and aiv-launched missiles ex. 
ceeds that of the Soviets. NATO's superiority in 
the quantity and quality of entitans weapons 
and advanced tactical aircraft perhaps more. 
‘than compensates for the pact’s advantag= in 
number of tanks. - : 

A bottom line assessmer’ of the balance o£ 
world power reveals a substantial inferiority on 
the part of the Soviet Unien. An agaregation of 
important military and non-military factors 
demonstrates that the balance.of world power is 
strixingly to the advantage of the West and its | 
allies. The Center for Defense Information, | 
utilizing indexes*tf power developed by former 
ClA official Ray Cling in his books, “World 
‘Power Trefids,” has calculated [iis civision oF 


world power: | 


Pro-West and China: 70 percent. 

Soviet Union and its clients: 20 percent. | 

Other: 10 percent, - a 

Any such calculation must be approximate but’ 
it is clear that tha. Soviets have not been: 
successiul in. transforming their military power 
into dominant world influence. 

The view from Moscow is far from euphoric as 
Soviet leaders examine the world around them 
and the kinds of military comparisons outlined 
here. The Soviets are far from having over- | 
whelming military power and undoubtedly face 
more severe national security problems than 


a # SSE bs Cet aa) 
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fos 


-the United States and its allies. }- 


_the *70s-: Throughout the- United . States there. cis -a 


_ very different. e. @ Sovie 
. get been increased by more than 3" per. cent a- year. 


' headlined the story: “CIA Doubles Estimate of Soviet 


suddenly: increased their defense spending by 100 per 
900. 01137R0001 001 30001-4° 
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N&VPSDAY 


22 July 1980 


By Arthur: Macy. Cox 


The. Republican ‘Party. has acoied” a” platform 
plank on defense-which says,.“The scope.and magni- 
tude of the growth of Soviet. amilitary. power threatens 
American interests at every level.. = ..we will build 
toward a sustained defense expenditure sufficient to 
close the gap with the Soviets and ultimately. reach 
the vosition of ieny auberioniiy| that the pee 
people demand.” -:.; . 

Richard. Nixon-i ‘in his new: ; book, The’ Real War” 
gives his view-of the origin-of the defense spending 
“gap”: “In 1976 the CLA estimates of Russian military 
spending for 1970-1975 were doubled. overnight as er- 
rors were discovered and corrected - _When the first 
concrete steps toward arms control were taken Ameri- 
can presidents were being supplied by the CIA with 
figures on. Russian’ military spending that were onl 
half of what the. agency. ‘Tater. decided spending ha 
been. Thanks, in part, to this intelligence blunder w 
will find ourselves looking down the nuclear barrels in| 
the mid-1980’s.”.-  _.. oe 

- But the CLA’s eciacites tnd ted no spending gap 
Nixon, the-Republican Party: and. millions of othe 
Americans are: victims of a-fundamental misunder- 
standing of the facts.. Actually; the USSR and its al- 
lies still spend-sionificantly less for. defense than’ does 


Congress recently authorized. ‘the arg est we $ Paes 
fense budget in history because most members of Con- 
gress -have_:come to -believe.that-the-Soviets had 
doubled: their defense ‘spending ‘during the decade o 


. -10 years, is a. writer specializing i in. ‘Soviet affairs: - 
He is east consultant to the'A Ci o 


- In 1976, the CLA. made what appeared to be an as- 
tounding . discovery’ ‘about - Soviet defense spending. 
Television, radio and press throughout. the. country 


Defense Spending.”. But the media. was very poorly 
briefed. Nobody at: the CIA thought-the Soviets had 
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 Arecent Air Force study prepared by the U.S. Stra- 
tegic¢. Institute said::“Estimates prepared by the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency; as well as by U.S: academic 
economists, have been in error by as much as 100 per. 
cent.:The. CIA estimates were accepted without ques- 
tion until.1975, when they were acknowledged to be 
grossly-in error and. doubled. Economists have noe ‘yet 
recovered from .the-shock of that experience.” .:.. 
“The CIA has an admittedly dificult job estimating 
what the Soviets spend on defénse because so much So- | : 
viet information is secret. The figure which the Soviets : 
publish.in their annual budget doesn’t come close to ap- 
proximating actual Soviet defense totals. The CIA tries 
to estimate.the dollar cost of the Soviet military by de- 
termining what what it would costthe United States to 
duplicate the Soviet defense establishment. This meth- 
cdology.is obviously. subject to: considerable error be- 
cause there are such vast differences in what defense. 
items actually cost in the. U.S. and USSR.- if 
‘For example, the most glaring difference is in-mili-: 
tary manpower. The Soviets have about 4.4-million- 
military personnel compared to.a U-S.- figure. of od 
million. The CIA makes an estimate of the dollar cost 
of the 4.4 million Soviet force multiplied by U8. mail 
tary pay and allowance rates: This results in a gross 
distortion because U.S. military personnel are volun-. 
teers. with relatively thigh levels. of--pay-and. 
allowances. The Soviet forces, on the other hand, are 
drafted and paid. about- ‘one-fifth the U.S. rate... 
' When this method of. costing Soviet defense: began 
in the early eo 08: the CIA concluded that the Soviets: 


; Vaatoual: ‘produce (GNP) for deferise. At the ca ‘the 
US. was expending about the’ same’percentage of its 
“GNP: Today,. the U.S./figure-is closer to 5-per-cent. 
However, it is often forgotteri that the U.S. continues to 
-have a GNP which is ‘about-double that of the Soviets: 
4 During the period from 1973 to 1976, as CLA ana~ 
~-lysts. refined their methodology and obtained better in- 
telligence they, made.an’ important. breakthrough. In. 
costing Soviet defense production they had been credit-| - 
ing the Soviets with efficiency which was close to that 
-0f,the- United States. What they discovered: ~was that) 
Soviet. defense, production, in fact;-was not very.effi- 
‘cient, Thus, the Soviet defense effort. was absorbing al 


| 


Here is what the published | 1976 CLA: report said: 
“The new estimate of the share of defense in the Sovi- 
et GNP is almost twice as high as the 6-8 per cent pre-" 
viously estimated. This does not mean that the impact j 
of defense programs on: the Soviet’ economy ‘has in- | 
creased—only that our appreciation of this impact has | 
changed. it also implies that Soviet defense industries a) 


. Breater share of their. GNP than previously believed. | 
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PITTSBURGH PRESS 
3 June 1980 


..: By STEWART LYILE . | 
’ SerippeHoward Staff Writer .. - 


WASHINGTON —~ With news front the . 


Central Intelligence Agency that the 
Ussabs may soon Dave a laser in'space, 
Senate hawks are pushing for a new 
crash program on laser weapons that 
could cost the taxpayers $12 billion. 


“. ‘They fear that if the Russians beat the 


Americans to space with an effective . 


. laser weapon, the day of nuclear ail : 


mate will be over. 


all long-range ballistic U.S. missiles, 
actording to Defense experts. . -. 


A lasee wrould kill a missile by burning 


a hole in its hull as the missile is leaving 
the Earth's atmosphere. This would de- 
stabilize the missle, which would ex- 
plote before it could ‘reemer’ the 


The CIA estimates that before 199 
the Rassias wi 
At the present pace of development, 
Defense officials believe the United 


- States could not have its first space laser © 
_ dn orbit nati) 1992, 


Conservatives, led by Sen. Malcolm 


"Wallop, R-Wye., are pushing for For a breake. 
the-bark 

“ple that would begin next year with $240 

posed by President Carter and approved 


. ans research, most of it not, ie 
a ewaed development - : 

Wallop, a member of the Senate ¢ come : 
: mittee at oversees the CIA, estimates 
it would take- $2 Billion’ (at- today’s ~ 


- With a fall systems of 24 ieee gone ~~ prices) to put one space laser in orbit. It 


. orbiting the Earth, the Soviets could stop - 


- increase — besides wrecking any chance 


. t technical problems 
yea later im space, . are some difficul ical pro 


" cost, an aide to the senator said, | he 


“Soviet Space Laser Rumors 
Spark Defense Increase Bid 


spacelaser development sched- 
raillion, instead of the $60 million pro- 


4 ‘the House, The Pentagon is spenting 
t $200 million a year on a 


Fould cost $12 billion to pe up the full 
system of 24. 
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The principal argument ‘against the ~ 


to balance the budget nezt year.— is - 


that military scientists doubt whether 


they conld spend the additional money. . 


“This is one problem you are not going 
to solve by throwing money at it,” said 
ap aide to one liberal senator. “There 


the scientists and engineers have to work 
out before an orbiting laser is practical.” 

Wallop disagrees. The Pentagon 
would have to reorganize the effort, but 
it could be done and probably at less 


7 
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(DEBATE OVER U.S. STRATEG! 
A MIXED RECO 
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THE AUTHOR: Congressman Aspin is Chairrnan of the 
Oversight Subcommittee of the House Permanent Select 


Committee on Intelligence and serves on the House Armed 
Services Committee and the Government Operations Com- 
mittee. .He was first elected to Congress in 1970. Aspin 
served in the U.S. Army from 1966 to 1968 as an economic 
adviser in the office of the Secretary of Defense. He is a 
graduate of Yale University, received a Master's degree from 
Oxford University and a Ph.D. in economics from the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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IN BRIEF 


The charge has resounded in recent times that the United States intelligence community has chron- 
ically and woefully underestimated both the pace and: magnitude of the Soviet strategic build-up. ; 
Yet, an analysis of the available record of forecasts with respect to eight major Soviet weapons de- | 
velopments—extending from the first Soviet A-bomb explosion in 1949 to the improvements in So- 
viet ICBM accuracy and yields in the 1970s—shows that the performance has been mixed, consist- 
ing of overestimates as well as underestimates, and in at least two instances of predictions that . 
qwere on or close to the target. Few of the mistakes that have been commitied in forecasting can 
be attributed to errors in intelligence gathering; most of them have been the function of more-or- 
less inevitable human foibles. With the demise of SALT, estimates of future Soviet strategic pro- 


the reference points provided by the Treaty for U.S. intelligence have been removed, and precisely 
because the human element in intelligence evaluation and forecasting is thus again maximized. 


on SS 


“Itis ...a matter of record that the growth of 
the Soviet ICBM force was underestimated for a 
decade after the ‘missile gap’ by the entire intelli- 
gence community—including Pentagon ‘hawks.’” 


"Lt. Gen. Daniel O. Graham, USA (Ret.) 


t 
grams are apt to be wider off the-mark than they would have been under a SALT II Treaty, because | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
4 


“But the history of the past twenty years shows 
quite the reverse. Few indeed are the instances 
when the Soviet military threat later turned out to 
be greater than the estimated ‘worst case.’ Usually, 
the government's experts overestimated the danger.” 
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Nhe death of SALT If tums the focus of 
U.S. strategic intelligence away from 


Bi. “verification” and back to the old busi- 
ness of “forecasting.” SALT provided for some 


degrees of restraint and certainty: We knew. 


how far the Soviets were allowed to go, and the 
task was to verify their compliance with these 
restrictions. Without SALT, there are no limits 
or guidelines. The United States must rely 


_ purely on its skills in strategic forecasting—in 


esi ante future, including future Soviet 
ea RROAO thd capabilities. 
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DEBATE OVER US. STRATEGIC 
A POOR RECORD 


- WILLIAM T. LEE: 


THE AUTHOR: Mr. Lee is a consultant to several govern- 
ment agencies and private research organizations, and he 
has written widely on Soviet military strategy and economic 
matters. Mr. Lee served with the Central Intelligence 
Agency frorn 1951 to 1964. He is the author of Soviet De- 
fense Expenditures in an Era of SALT (USSI Report 79-1). 


IN BRIEF 


Congressman Aspin’s assessment, while heralding a welcome Congressional attention to the prob- 
lems of U.S. strategic forecasting of Soviet weapons developments, does not portray accurately the 
U.S. intelligence community's past performance in this crucially important arena. His scoring of the 
eight cases of forecasting selected not only is too generous to the CIA and other U.S. intelligence. 
agencies, but it also neglects the relative weight of the mistakes committed—particularly in the 
failure to forecast the formidable build-up of Soviet strategic capabilities in the 1970s. The record 
of intelligence estimates becomes even.more grievous ‘when looked at in the larger compass of the. 
“CIA’s responsibilities, notably its estimates of Soviet defense expenditures. A ratified SALT II Treaty 
could not ease the problem; the solution, rather, lies in badly needed TE PTOUETRET ES in the intelli- 
“gence interpretation of the ample evidence available. 


ongressman Les Aspin has offered an mates as well as many underestimates. Second, 


a mixbeReeved Rorbeleasar20 GUIME WveGlonsDP IGM FARAQEHOGUZOCAtVaval. We are about a 
_ development: there have been some overesti- decade late in realizing that the repeated and 


assessment of U.S. intelligence fore- public recognition of some of the intelligence 

casts of Soviet weapons systems devel- underestimates by a member of the Congres- 
sopment and deployment that says, in effect: _ sional Select Committees on Intelligence is long | 

We have won some, lost some and tied some. overdue. Third, at a time when the Congress 
Moreover, he implies that this is about the best and the Executive Branch are negotiating a | 
one can expect from intelligence forecasting of charter to govern the activities of covert intelli- | 

Soviet weapons technology and deployments. gence collection and action, our attention needs 
Congressman Aspin’s assessment is welcome to be focused also on the neglected question of | 

4 _ on three counts. First, it needs pointing out, as how to. accomplish improvements in the intelli- 
; he does, that the U.S. intelligence services have gence analysis and projection of Soviet forces | 


ay, 


PHILADBLEHZA BULLETIN 
30 Mew 1950 


3 asis| 


Stephen B Zatachni | 


"The above response to my coun 


' on the MX missile is indeed interest- 
~ ing, although not for the reasons Mr. 


ciberg would expect. A few exam 
pies will suffice to dernonstrate the 
specious rationale of his comments. 
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‘speciou us’ 


Third, Soviet satellites would A have 
a far easier time locating MX shel 
ters than they would locating the 
‘snorkels of diesel submarines whict 
- would be, moving constantly in a 


-threedimensional sphere with sub- 


stantially greater surface area than 


that of the MX system. Further-” 
more, the Navy is currently investi- 


STATINTL 


ating the ibility of smaller subs 
a <<First, CLA estimates of offensive nes veh missiles encapsulated | 
versus defensive capabilities were—on its outside. And, the Navy is also 
‘EBobe released by the CIA tothe me puilding. submarines that are ce 
iiae-Yo argue that there is additional. signed to survive the Soviet anti-sub- 

| ‘Eaformation which either mitigates, marine. warlare ‘capability of the fu. 
or. alters‘ completely the facts that’ ture: 6. st 
Fave! been supplied previously is, Fourth, ‘the. Deparment ‘ot ‘De 
poatly, to argue that the public has ‘fense proposal to equip MX shelters - 

yceceived deliberately. with various devices so_as to enable 

_ ~ Second, because cf.a Variey of rea» thent.to. deceive Soviet surveillance 
pons centering primarily upon beth" equipment came not with the origi- 
elapsed time between Soviet missile nal MX proposal, but in response to. 
launciy and detonation over Ameri-. congressional inquiry, after publica. ° 
can targets, and “instantly-alerted”” tion of my column. 
manned aircraft yersus the neces Finally, it. mighr well be ap 
sarily. complicated and involved proprate te ‘build the MX system. 
launching of non-recallable missiles, However, such a decision cannot be 
manned aircrait are highly surviv- reached until all the facts are re- 
able; Atleast, these are the reasons vealed and all the alternatives thor- 
provided by the ‘Pentagon for both oughly investigaiad.. 
‘the maintenance of our B-52 force . (Stephen By Zatuchni, of King of * 
and the continued interest ia a new Prussia, Fa., has a peoctarete in 
yaanned bomber. .- -: sid oc etude: a. - 
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PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER 
43 Mey 1989 


- WASHING TON . The CIA has 7 


_’ President Carter of evidence that the ‘ 
: Soviets have’ developed a ground- 
’ based. laser weapon. that could be 


= used now against UlS. space satel- 
lites, government sources Saye? 2): - | 
Pentapon. officials. and scientists” ° 

. expressed skepticism, ‘however, say- 


~ ing there was-no firm sign that the 
« Soviets had. developed laser weapon- 
ry to the: point that concentrated 


high-intensity light’ beams” could . 


destroy targets... 9 4.4. -- pee 


Such an achievement would be a 
“revolutionary development, putting | 


_ the Soviet Union ahead.of the United « 


Stes ina key weapons race. ~ - 


in ee recent. t, National ees 
- Estimate -was far short of a conclu-.- 
. Sion that the Soviets already had a. 5 


> Jaser weapon. ae eae 
. “We say itis a possibility, but-no 


‘i more: than that,” said a senior de 
: fense official. . 


' The CIA also reportedly said i in thes 


_ top-secret intelligence ‘estimate that *~ 
the Soviets’ may.’ be-: :developinga* 


space-based.laser- weapon. With. anx. 


~ all-out effort and “complete sucess, : 
the CIA indicated, such a laser weap- -~ 


on might become available to Soviet . 


: forcest by the late-1980s.. 


. Senior defense’ ‘scientists say nes: 


" aré so many complex technical prob-. 


lems to conquer that they believe‘it + 
may take up-to-10 years to reach the :)- 
stage of producing laser weapons. 

- Pentagon officials say hey: do not’! 


rays,” military’ scientists think’ of: 
. Defense. officials who declined io 


- ..be..achieved . anytime: scon- for: de- 


believe-the: ‘Soviets are ahead a the 
United States.in what is called “the: 
state of the-art” in laser technology,~ 
although they estimate that the-Sovi- | 

et: Upion: is ‘spending about. four. 
times as much as the United States ons I 
theeffort. 2: : © sh 
: “Perhaps before the end: ‘of this - 4 


ae 


decade we’ may see high-energy la | 


sers in use: on: the: battletield,” Dr. +} 


. William Perry told Congress in Feb- | 


ruary. Perry is the Pentagon's, i 
research official.- . 
.Both countries have been working’ ” 


: for years on high-energy- laser. cone: 


cepts. 
has been. labeled by some as “death- 


lasers that could de used to destroy =; 
hostile. satellites, iacoming Inissile 4] 


warheads ang eneiiy planes: rater 
than people. - 

Defense Secretary. “Harotd SLovT, : 
who holds a dactoral degree in phys- .. 


‘ics; has’ downplayed the possibility. 


that:a practical laser-weapon-could .- 


fense against attackin 8. missiles, ae 


“AL one. hearing in Febraary;Browh. 
told Sen. Ernest F. Hollings (Dz S.C). 
That.“you. are not going. to live: long” 
enough ta see that in your lifetime.” 


‘In-March; ‘Dr: Arden L. Bement ir. : ‘ 


a top administrator of advanced tech- ° 


‘nology,’ testified that the: Defense . 
Science - Board had. concluded: Jast- 
year that “data do not, exist at present --: 
to support a decision to begin devel- © 
* opment of any ae laser weap... 
“on system.” Or te a REE 
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TS ‘ coe 4 43 4 qj}? es ae OD pike ahha ‘ 
U.S. Says Russians Develop Satellite-Glling Laser 
J.5. pays Russians Develop Satellite-Glling Lase 
co ; pia a oe ee ; poss A Soviet laser weapon based in space, 
By RICHARD BURT : [weapon sac cul Eis ries a Ithey added, would be able te ctritc high. 
ee (4) 'Soechai to The Sew Yore Timet + - : ‘ 


altitude craft, such as communications 
Satellites. —- ‘ ; 


“WASHINGTON, May 21— An authori.| The Soviet Baoan is ae brie 
Ttative intelligence estimate produced by as pea ate H oe soe To - The officials said that the estimate, 
ithe Carte mistration as concluded | military balance, » foc tem, | Sviicl 3 pre i Dy the Central Intel. 
DRE Seon Bs develope | ese he Ritz heme wet ot pray Cn 
ground-based laser ‘weapon that gould be | bling minerals edna Peo ierae gathering agencies, concluded that Mos- 
ne ee e ~ | has recen Mem - t eee - : es 
2 Sermon ottanie sus ane ot [eee ey men cman [ore fusing Sera pa 
Serrano oiicials said the: esti- {tions and es eer S is there ie teviderore sou project 
“mate, which was sent to President Carter | ground-based laser, the officials said, cae develop a space-based laser weaosh 
mlast week, also reports that American in- | probably effective only against ares that we believe ma have an antisatellice 
Peclligence has found evidence that Mos. ing American Seating mostly, those application.” edad a. 
etlete eae = i Toei? 7 } TS. Be Pee rat F eae ore eae : Seaver 
“tow is working cn an antisatellite laser | used in surveillance syste Intelligence oificials are “in genéral| 
agreement that the Soviet Union has a | 
laser system that is capable of destroying | 
ow-orbiting .. Am erican satelites., But. 
“Some experts expressed skepticism about, 
‘whether Moscow would be able ta deploy 


an antisatellite laserzweapon in epace | 
. during this decade. ee 
' While the intelligence eSaimate reports 
‘that Moscow must stil] WOrs out several]. - 
technical problems: before: it: can. place - 
’ laser weapons in: Space, .itadds thar: 
“such weapons may be available ior: 


| within the.Administration ard on Capito}. 
Hil over the adequacy of American pro | 
gtams-to dévelop laser weapons. The Ad. 
ministration plans to spend about $200 
Million on developing laser weapons this: 
year,- but-most_of this is earmarked for: 
research ‘on short-range ‘weapons that 
could be used ‘to defend ships and air. 
PCVATL IEA ton ae Fare 2 oan OO | 
Jeo The United States: Ait Force, officials: 
said, has bem te-examine the possibility + 
of building a laser-powe antisatellite |. 
‘weapon, but Pentagon Specialists. believe 
lthat sucha system is unlikely to be avail. ; 
jable before the 1990°s=*4 oe | 
| There is: growing interest in'téchnical | 
'circlés Gverthe potential of. laser weap. ; 
jons because Some experts: believe they | 
could transform warfare.» ey sry j 
: lyouter space laser Wweadons would be | 
| particularly effective iq destroying satel.! 
“lites. Some Specialists also believe that at: 
some futire time laser. “batde.stations”| 
could provide the Soviet Union with the: 
means Of defending itself against Ameri. : 
can ballistic missiles, . = Cg yt tefe Te 
The New Yors Times reported on Feb, | 
| LO that a secret Teport transmitted tg Con-| 
‘gress last year concluded that Moscoy! 
“probably” had. developed ground-hased i 
laser weapons: Intelligence experts have: 
‘also assumed that Moscow was exploring : 
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the ¢o 1 of pie 
the South ay 


reas iougit ta ae cal 
oil potentia!~such as offshore purma 
and Bone Peru—tave so far yielded 
disapocinting results. Expioration ef 
forts in the South China Sea and in 
the Gulf of Thailand are being ham- 


pered by conflicting territorial 
claims.” 
Turner said amon the OPEC coun- 


tries, inadequate reserves will cause 
production declines during the 1089s 
in Venezuela, Nigeria, Algeria, Ecua- 
dor, and Gabon—hbarring an unforseen 
tumaround jn exploration results. 
He said the-decline in Venezusia 
could be slowed by developraent cf 
heavy. il deposits and new offshore 


“Cil outoct will stacnare in Canada. 
The projected yield frem tar sands 
will only offset declining production of 
eocinyr cruda,” Tumer said. 
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ist countrie es to switch to 
contda’t be deliversd on a larga scaly 
during the 19 ; 
tle “said U.S. production wil con- 
tinne to dectine in spite of heavy drill- 
ing activity, noting that most U.S. mH) 
firms have reduced their projections 
of dornesiic output t Mir the WSos. . 
He. said USSR. production will 


peak this year aad then decline sread- 
ily throughout the ; 
With: Neseai 
ance, he said, 
be inerea 
woul be absorbed Game 
Large reserves, Turmer saic hore 
countries : 
te support ii praduc 
ton are Saudi fouwait, Iran, 
the United Arak Emirates, Nor- 
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 “T'areat toil Iran Ou hoa 5 
Nor Severe, CIA Chiefs si 


By F ROBE RT A. ROSENBLATT, Times Staff Writer 


WASHINGTON —A shutoff of tra- 
nian oil shipments to America’s allies 
“won't be confortable but isn't going 
to be catastrophic,” CIA- director. 

Stanshi ald Turner said Tuesday. 


Turner's s testimony ata Senate 3 
ergy Committee } hearing was the Cane 


‘ter Administration's strongest, asser— 


tion to date that Iran’s."oil “weapon” is 
not now a polent ona. ‘ : 


* His testimony supported the view 
that: ‘other nations can join the US. 
‘campaign of economic pressurés |- 


against Iran without endangering. vi- 


ta] petroleum supplies. — Pe ase 
‘Tran .stopped se selling oil to. its bi: is 
|. 


-gest single-customer, “Japan, on Mon- 


day after Japanase cinipanies reject- 
ot $2.50 a barrel. 


at lower prices,’ “the supoly director ; 
of a maior US. oll company said 
Tueaday. He estimated that: current | 
world production exceeds demand by | 
500.CC0 to 1 soainen Barrels 2. yea: oe 


‘on: “SUPPLY — CIA 


frectdr: 


Stonifield ‘Turner; 
deft; points out ‘oil-rich: ‘Middje East nations that, 
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“surplus enables private companies, as 
well as nations, to keep inventories at 
unusually high ‘levels. ae 

Japan has 93 days’ worth of oils sup- 
plies in stox rage, and most industrial 


nations have sufficient inventories for’! 
SO to 100 days, accor rding to CIA, esti- E 


‘Mates. | , 


The Iranians: “don't: have ‘a gteat E 


“deal of leverage at this time, . Turner 
said. His report was welcomed by 
‘Sen. Henry M. Jackson (D-Wash.), 


the committee chairman, who said af- . 
” ter: the: vhearing,: “The, "Iranians are. 


standing alone; 2 
) | a 


worker discontent, . Turner said. 
" Meanwhile, he added, 


_, Union is very active In a covert pro- 


and th ist 5 
ey musk know _ matters, 


Besides losing customers, Jran’ so * 
- Industry is plagued by sabotage and | 


gram in Iran teday.” The Soviets are 


-Infiltrating agents into Ira “to* un- 


*dermine the country they are osten- 


: ay trying to court,” he said. 


he'sees, as potential t targets ‘of the Soviet Uniory! 
a 10. Sens. Henry’ Me Jackson cand Pete Domenci:. 


I: cious the struggle for energy supolies- 
'. will become,” 
1: compelition will create a severe Lest 


_ern- and Eastern alliances. The en- 


-free world’s competition for oil not 
only further. ‘squeézes’ of] supplies 
’ available to the W est, but also ental ls 
“major security risus.” 


~ Middle East, holding ovt as a carrot 
‘the ‘glimmer of a'stable poiftical’at- 


- DeSpite” the current surply 1383, | 
Tamer offered a-gloomy assessment 
. of petroleurn Prospects during the | 


. 1980s, when crude oil output will de- | 


cline. The Soviet Union, which now | 
exports oil, will become a net imoort- ' 
£0, competing with non-Communist | 
nations for Middle Hast petzvlewm m, 
: according to CLA figures. - ‘ 

- The key political issue “is how vi--| 


Turner . said. “This 
of the cohesiveness of both the West- 


trance of the Soviet Union into the - 


The ‘Soviets “will, be ‘inereasingly-| 
active in the diplomatic” arena in the 


mosphere, if the Gulf states become 
more cooperative on oil and political 
"Turnersaid: -" 

Turner acknowledged the possidlil- 


ity of a- major interruption of roe 
East. cil. flows: to. the: United Stat 


“the Soviet ;during the 19303." STATINTE.. 


4 j Assocloted Press phala - 
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warns jrant. 


But no immediate threat seen 
despite bolstering of Red 
ny units on Iranian border _ 


’ ByJ oan K. Cooley 
; Staff correspondent of . 
|The Christian Science Monitor ' *: 
. <0. Washingtoa - 


The United States is calling. attention to-’, 


Soviet and Iraqi threats to Iran as a warning. 


“to the Khomeini regime to release the Ameri-- 
can. hostages- and Bnpreve EelanOns : with 


- Washington... + > 2+ 
Increased Soviet roilitary. readiness north 
.of the Iran-USSR border and bellicose activ- . 
‘ity by Iran’s Arab neighber, Iraq, have been 
: ppdlicized by US administration spokemeo, 


including’ US Ravoual. ; Security ae 


Zyigniew Brzezinski. = 


Public mention of the threats to Tran’ 5- 


“peace and stability, even though intended by . 
the US as warning signals, do not make the 


‘threats any less genuine, say ‘US intellig ence 
analysts. ° Shae 


war’ against each others’ highly vuinerable::' 


oa 
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STATINTL 


“Bersian Gulf territories and oil installations 

could also threaten the free flow of oil from- 
the Gulf which President Carter has plecged 

- the United States to defend. . 


equipment recently given the 12 Soviet divi- 


2 _ sions stationed north of Iran and Turkey as | 


" portending an imminent. invasion, ea 
~ sin sie: ae 
- At least 30 days of a ‘different and more 


- visible kind of military Bue would be re- 


quired for that. - 


11 Soviet motorized rifle divisions Bonnally 
stationed there. . * 
‘ Thouga these ‘divisions are 8 still’ far ‘alow 


-- wartime strength, more reservists have been - 
brought in and rotated to augment thenr. Two ., 
of the rifle divisions are.on the Iranian bor- .. 
‘der. The remaining rifle division and the one. 

Mutual Iraqi and Tranian threats of “poly = elite Soviet airborne division based in the . 


‘Trans-Caucasus, are split between the Turk 


Soviet intention: 


‘ 


ish frontier and the. interior of the ‘Trans-- 
Caucasus. : 
Intelligence’ analysts in at least i US 


a : government agencies described the troops as 
US intelligence evaluations so far do not - 
“- resard the big higher rate of training and new 


“not poised for an invasion,” buf possibly get-. 


_ ting into a condition to.“exploit developments 


“In Azerbaijan or Kurdistan,”. Iran’s two 


northwestern provinces. Successionists - in 
both -are challenging ee Runollaa 


’. Khomeini’s mile. © - 


. Both provinces have. “been qnvaded: by. 
; Turkish, ezarist, and Soviet troops Curing the 


past century, most recently when Soviet dic- 

_ . Fronting on Iran ana Turkey j is the Saviet . 
_ 'Trans-Caucasus military district. -This also . 
includes the USSR’s southern air defense zone" 
with headquarters at Baku. What has hap-_ 
pened, US analysts say, is an upgrading of the _ 


.tator Josepa Siautbacke! Separatist Fees 
therein iS6. -. 
_ In Afghanistan, aiiae: mili tary experts 
-take issue with US State Department esti- 
mates that-the number of Soviet troops inside 
_the country recently ‘rose from 80,000. to 
.. 110,000. These experts believe the number in- 


. side-the borders as risen slightly — perhaps 


fo 85,000 —. with. poate 30; se positioned 
nearby... : : 
: Soviet enersy pneeds are pelieved’ to play a 
’ growing roje in events in the area. The im- 
provement in training of Soviet forces in the 
-.Trans-Caucasus- coincided: with the breakx- 
down of Iranian-Soviet -talks on -increased 
. Iranian supplies of natural gas: goes rhe 
Iran-Soviet pipeline..- - >> 
Several weeks alter ‘the Soviet i invasion ‘ol 
_ Afghanistan, it was announced in Kabul. and 
. Moscow that Afghanistan would step up the 
- flow of its natural gas, which itbas supplied | us 
the Soviets for over 10 years.~ 5. oo -g5°+ 
In March, experts from the-US Central 7 
“telligence Agency, the Defense Department. 


. ,and the Department of Energy reportedly 


‘told a closed panet of the Senate Foreign Re 

lations Committee that declining Soviet en 
“ergy production would mean that:within the 
_-next.five-years the Soviets would’ seek large 
* amounts of foreign oil for the first, time: 
“<. With these: developments in mind! “the Us 
“has asked its NATO and- other allies: ‘to as 
“sume a larger Share’ in their ‘own’ ‘defense 
. partly to, release- any. US forces. and. equip 
~ ment, from. - Europe and the: Western: Pacifi 

ired i 


oes - Australia has responded to the US. > request: 

by increasing its Indian Ocean. naval ‘patrol 
. and offering the US use of ‘additional Austra 
= lian port and airfield facilities, US defeiise of 
” ficials say there has been a “more or less con 
> tinuous”. dialogue-with Japan about: a large: 
Japanese defense. efor in guarding Japan", 


Coe urek™ 06 


STATINTL 
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“Estimates and Fortuné-| Shiono Gazit 
7 Telling 4 in: Tuten once a : 


meals _ But if the tiareemin see. 
the sword come,‘and blow not the trumpet, ‘ind the people be not warned; if the 
sword come and take any person from among them, he 15 taxen away in his 
iniquity, but is blood walt T require at the watchman's hand. 

: na pee 33: 6. 


: Picea 4 eed, 
kings and generals. customarily called on astrologists or fortune-tellers in 
order to obtain advice prior to making any important dedsion such a3 Taunch- 

sing a rnilitary campaign. This was a natural way of trying to solve a very old 
| problem—decision-making under Conditions of uncertainty. Although many - 
“of us still read" our daily horoscope i in a spint of fun and entertainment, and 
‘even ‘call on a ‘ fértune-teller, modem sovemments can nately: yely on this 
ancient method of taking counsel. ~ = ae 
2 ~2Today, intelligence professionals have inherited the wie, of Riess occult 
* persons, except that they are called staff officers or civil servants. Although | 

they also serve at. the right hand of the decision-maker, any attempts to draw 
va more detailed comparison between the analyst a and the fortune-teller would : 

ry different species..: : ee S 

Intelligence’ * professionals obviously’ never r claimed thst they could read the 

future. Although iconstantly enshrouded in secrecy, intelligence work is noth 

ing: more, than a, straight-forward ‘scientific and technological discipline that 

“Should serve istinct ‘analytical ‘needs. Intelligence certainly has capabilities .| 


‘and advantages: that should be understood | ‘and exploited; but one should be | 
Zequally 3 aware. of its limitations. Decision-makers—both- civilian’ and mili- 
" tary—who'« ‘do not understand this, must often share responsibility with their 


1 


Antelligence analysts for bad decisions based on speculative estima tes. ; 
>In brief, :this article discusses how a better, understanding of the complex 
“yelationship between i intelligence and its “clients,” the decision-makers, can j 
“lead to more - Satisfactory, _well-intégrated performance. ws 
st : istinguishé the intelligence professional from ‘other 
‘His his advantage over any other expert? Highly quali i 
208 journalists. are in ‘no, ‘way ‘inferior: :to- the average. inte’ 
jhave acquired Alrtaed shrough 2¢ z i 


saa ‘What 


; v ; 5 sig fica’ ‘of this 
Ethat the’ ‘greater the. amount of reliable’ and curate classified f " 


vantage lies inthe procedure of col= 
flective’and: ‘omprchensing nas analysis ‘ofa given ‘country mu 
F encompass: a-wide range of its activities and ‘Problems. ‘Nationa! decisions, : 
Fas well as the political, diplomatic or propaganda activities of a ¢ country, are: 
xreflected i in its military preparations (which ; smnust also be identified in the 

on ¢ separate service branches, ‘in’ civifian “and economic Preparations, and in ‘its 
7 , ¢lowg- range | decisions. ‘When i ‘a relatively large’ RroUp ¢ of intelligence ‘analysts . 
Leach of whomi isan expert i ina ‘different field, meet td ‘discuss one particul 
i i problem, integration. of their’ ‘Various ‘viewpoints yields en aggregate pictu 
z of thé country in question. This comparison, of notes; “cross-checking of dat 
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- By RICHARD BURT : 
a - Sprciaito The New York Times 727777" 
WASHINGTON, March 23.— The De 
‘fense Department is raising warnings 
that the United States would have to re- 
vive its program for building antiballistic 
" missiles if the Soviet Union decided to put 
a great number of new nuclear warheads 
atopitsexistingrocketforce. © 0 2 
_ Ina recent interview, a senior Defense 
official said that without the new treaty 
,on limitation of strategic arms, Moscow 
- could continue to increase the number of 


ar 


. multiple warheads on its intercontinental: 


Pentagon Says It 


aa 


May Revive Anti- 


missile force in the coming decade until it]. In the 1960s, both Moscow and Wash. 


threatened notionly the existing land- 
based missile force of the United States 


_but also the Air Force’s proposed MX mo- 


bileintercontinental missile: . .°a <u 
= Accordingly, the official said that addi- 
tional funds. had: been put in-the fiscal 
year 1981 budget for development of an 


.| antiballistic missile system that could de- 


fend. American land-based reckets from 


‘the threat of a Soviet nuclear strike!' *-- 
= Senate action ort the-new- strategic 
‘arms agreement was deferred-in Janu- 


ary after. the Russians invaded Afghani- 


sey. A Dayey ean Spaces Met Te Re EE ag 


” imuclear strike. At the same time, the offi: 
‘: cial said that any decision to deploy antiz 


‘at 
Leah 
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| ington developed. and started to deploy 
antiballistic missile systems, designed 
mainly to protect cities from'nuclear at- 
tack..In May 1972,-United States and 
Soviet negotiators agreed to a treaty that 
did not limit warheads, but prohibited the: 
two nations from deploying more than} 
two antiballistic sites each. The Soviet 
Union now has one antiballistic missile 
site, consisting of 64 launchers, in the vi- 
cinity of Moscow. The only American an- 
tiballistic misstle site, at Grand Forks, 
N. D., was deactivated five years ago. 

|) Now; however; American military offi- 
cials are saying that before 1985 Moscow 
is likely to achieve the capacity to launch 
a successful “first strike” against the Air 
Force's existing force of 1,054 land-based 
rockets. Irr anticipation of this threat, che | 
Carter: Administration: has propased to | 
replace some of these missiles, which are | 
housed in underground silos in the Middle 
West, with 200 MX rockets that would be 
moved in and out of 4,600 concrete shel- 
ters. to be built in-Utah and Nevada. Sec- 
retary’ of Defense* Harold-“Brown and 
other military aides said last year that 
the system would rule out" any Soviet 


rt 


“first strike."** pe eae 
_ But in recent months. some. officials 
| have begun to argue that Moscow, in the 

‘ coming decade, could: deploy. more than 
enough nuclear warheads to knock out) 
the proposed MX system. A new estimate! 
by the Central Intelligence Agency is said! 
WO Rave concluded that without tye now ( 
arms treaty, which would limit warkead | 
numbers,— Soviet missiles. -could bet 
adapted to deliver between 20,000 and 
30,000nuclear bombs before 1960, + =~ ° 
The Russians now have a force of about 
1,400 land-based missiles: equipped with 
about 4,500 multiplenuclear-warheads.. : 
: AS a-resuilt, the senior official said the 
| Pentagon had decided to study a new-an- 
| tiballistic missile system that could: ba 
‘ used to defend the MK against any Soviet 


* 


ad 


':.ballistie__ missiles: would:. require the 


United States to either pull outof theig721 


treaty restricting the systems or te enter 
into new:talks with Moscow on-revising 
-{theagreement. - - beicch gy: esa 
‘: Calling the 1972 treaty “really value 
:able,”” the official said that any effort to 


Mion to : 


Md Be ee 


00100130001-4 
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Reforms Cripple clA 


Despite assurances from the | 


‘administration that U.S. intelli gence 


operations are adequate, the crisis 


‘in Iran and a string of other U.S. 


foreign policy setbacks indicate that 
U.S. intelligence capabilities have 
been “degraded to such an extent” 


that they are no longer an effective 
arm of U.S. foreign policy. - 


- That’s the assessment of security . 
analysts writing on the intelligence 


‘gap in the current issue of National 


Security Record. 


The analysts blame the break- 
down on the-internal reforms within“. 


the Central Intelligence Agency in 


beeih degraded to such an extent that! 
~ the U.S. is increasingly ineapable of | 


. carrying on intelligence activities. | 


In addition to Iran, which caught: 


; this country totally off guard, there: 
+ are several other examples of in-' 


the early 1970s and the external - - 


exposures and resulting. limitations’ 


placed on the agency in the late 1970s 
in the wake of congressional in- 
vestigations, 

These reforms resulted in the 
forcible retirement of some 2,000 
mostly senior - officers, and ‘the 
discharge of another 820 officers 
from the super-secret Deputy 
Directorate of Operations, which is 
responsible i tor covert actions. . 

- Throughout the post-war era the 
U. S. has relied upon foreign in- 
telligence activities to support U.S. 


ee Welligence failures. - 

-U.S. intelligence. conststentiy| 
‘misinterpreted the. intent of Soviet! 
= policy in Afghanistan. Downgrading’ 
; Of intelligence capabilities led to a’ 
» failure to monitor the. Soviet! 
| military buildup in Cuba, and Cuba’s' 
| support of revolution Eroueout 
_; Latin America... re sl 

In 1973, US. intelligebee inac- 
" eurately predicted that Israel would 


- _ hotbeattacked by the Arabs. 


More recently, underestimating ; 
: North Korean troop strength by 25: 
- percent led to President Carter 
: having to reverse his previously- 
| announced troop withdrawal policy. 


\ The U.S. has .been unable to 


ac 


‘confirm whether a nuclear explosion 
actually occurred over the Indian! 


. Ocean last September, and if so, who: 
Was responsible. © 


’ This. country was not able to za 
ticipate the rapid shift of Soviet 


support from Somalia to Ethiopia. 


interests overseas. Clandestine .. 


collection, counterintelligence and 
covert operations have all been 


essential elements of the U.S. in- S 


telligence effort. 


Yet today, as at a0 OBIE time | | 
there is a growing consensus that 
U.S. intelligence capabilities have. 


een 


In 1977 the CIA revised its in- 
telligence estimates on Soviet oil 
“) production, concluding that Moscow 
. would be a net oil importer through! 
the 1980s.. Yet the Defense in-| 
. felligence | Agency, and many 
. Western petroleum rca 
- disagree with these estimates. ee 
cient ot a: BA: Bare perong eae oe Sate 
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SPY HIGH 


“TAREE CHEERS 


 ATTHE CIA 


"? When they are bad, they 
are horrid. But—though the 
possibility gets little atten- 
tion these days—CIA 
agents can still be. very, 
very good at what they do. 
And right now, behind its 
many closed doors, the 
agency should be congratu- 


lating itself on three sub- 


stantial successes: . 
Since ULS. relations with 
China have improved, the 
‘CIA, in its own gesture of 
recognition, has stepped up 
’ its surveillance of Chinese 
military developments. 
This led most recently to 
the discovery of a super- 
secret program to build the 
first Chinese intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missile. Called 
the CSSX-4, the missile is 
part of a vast military mod- 
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by 


ernization program under- 
taxen by the new, Chinese 
leadership and. may be 
operational in two to five 
years. At this point, 
China’s military capacities 
are still relatively back- 
ward. But the CSSX-4, 
with a 7,500-mile range, 
would be more than capa- 
ble of reaching the U.S.— 
to say nothing of changing 
the equation of power be- 
tween China and Russia. 


as) Te 8 


In 1972 the CIA wa 
caught unawares by the 
Russian food crisis. Since 
then the Ukrainian wheat 


fields have been on the. 


_agency’s list of top priority 
surveillances. U.S. farm- 
ers, economists: and 
generals are all interested. 
The army, even in this tech- 
nological age, still runs on 
its stomach, and if the Sov- 
iets suffer a large crop 
failure, chances are good 


es 
a Ye 


that they won’t plan any | 
military forays that year. 
The American economy is 
also affected by Russian 
weather. In 1972, poor 
crops in Russia led to unex- 
pectedly large wheat pur- 


chases on the Americanr:: 


market, which in turn 
drove up domestic prices. 

But this December when 
the Russians announced a 
179 million metric ton 
shortfall in their grain crop, 
it was no surprise in the 
U.S. CIA experts earlier 
this year had tracked 
“sukhoveys” (hot, dry 
winds) blowing across the 
steppes and accurately pre- 
dicted that the winds would 
take out 25 percent of Rus- 
Sian Wheat. = ~~ 
4 Py ; ‘ ® . re 

Only a year ago the CIA 
somehow missed all signs 
of the Shah’s incipient 


overthrow. But the agency |: 


has now honed its infelli- 
gence work in Iran to a 
highly sensitive point. One 
month before the attack on 
the American embassy in 
Tran, the CIA warned the! 
White House that security! 
in and around the embassy 
needed to be tightened and 
recommended that the 
number of marines sta- 
tioned thére be increased 
from 16 to 200. The agency 
also prophesied that the 
Khomeini regime would be 
highly erratic and that “acts 


‘| of violence” against Amert- 


cans in Iran could be ex- 
pected. Fora variety of rea- 
sons that history will have 
419000deAthe White House 
did not act immediately on 
the agency’s advice. ~~ 


STATINTL . 


wot 
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Kremlin ena grown targets 
failures rouse eBreemer ire 


. Moscow—The Soviet Union has. bee : Mr. Brezhnev delivered a harsh aia original 1980 target. The Soviets. had _ 


forced to scale back its economic growth-Yon the economy in a-speech Tuesday be- |. hopes of digging 805 million tons i in 1980; - 
targets for the coming year a3 a result of” hare the Communist Party, Central Come _ now the target is 745 milliowtons, .  -.' 
generally. ciseppeuene Prieta ee itteeies"": ee a ab a in. Ne ae atau 
formances that bave brought unusually: An abrid © of the: 5 Gia |e “pic ure is natural gas. Not only wi e 
sharp criticism from Leonid I. Brezhne . ged versi a eee bh “projected target ‘of .435., billion cubie 
_the Soviet Communist party chief... = Twesday. ight y theofficial Tass.p news Ineters of gas be met, but Soviet planners 
'_ Figures presented. yesterday "to< the: agency.. “as ae are confident they can. produce more if 


opening session of the: Supreme Soviet te Pipeline construction is speeded up. °= 7 
the nation’s’ parliamaent — indicate that''Party daily, Pravda, ran the full text of : While the Soviet Union will not be fac - 


growth targets im.many key industrial: the speech, and it proved. to be even har-s “ing an’ energy- problem.of the. magnitude : 


areas, including energy: productoe, Will ghee, containing direct “and sharp repri-~| ‘facing the West, the slowdown-in the . 
not be met in 1980. -fs2es *"s mands to a: half-dozen government minis- growth of oil production could cause long. 
_ ‘The presentation. ae made by Nika ergand.their subordinates. --=" ~ |! term political problems. oa 
K. Baibakov, chairman of the State Plans," The’ time has come: to ‘bring order ron’ More. high-level : Western technology 
ning Commission, - whax avoided. direct” ‘bere, ” Mr-Brezhnev said... =. - might be needed to help the Soviets tap 
comparisons between the new growth tar-..:.. The man io overall charge of the Soviet. their vast oil reserves in Siberia. And, the 
gets for 1980 and those-originally. set. in; economy, Premier Alexei N. Kosygin, was...” _ Kremlin has promised its 3; Eastern & Euro- 
the current 1976-to-1980-five-year plan. ° ‘not present to hear the Brezhnev speech .- ‘pean allies: that they ‘can “count.on a 
. But disappointment in the top levels of zbefore the Central Committee, nor was he | i steadily increasing supply of Soviet ener- 
= “L present yesterday to | listen to Lae Baiba-| lege not always oil—over the. ot 10 
-  kov.. 2 a ae ; 
“The 75 ear-old Mr. Kos ain i is ‘said tol: - As expected, Mr. Baibakov Sacoinced 
= ‘be il with either heart Koay or a liver.) that Soviet defense spending would be cut - 
‘ailment. The news from:the Kremlin yess... jhext year by. about $155 million, bringing | 
. terday can hardly | he expected to improve + sthe officially announced total to about $27" 
“his condition... 4: ‘billion, or 5. ae cent as me —~ Radoual 
‘es Overall industrial growth ‘for the’ last | Pan Wi Sec 
: four years. will be about 20 percent—ad- 
“mirable by -Western standards but below | 
“what the still-developing | Soviet ene 
Set for itself?"°8"" 
As Mr. B 


eis, 


rehney made clear Tvesday, j 


reread 1980: ae now is 606 million | 
vs tons..The Soviet: Union is the world’s are 


‘lies what is Radice growing disatisfac- 
ition with the performance of the economy:: 
j Last year, Mr.. Brezhhev’ also: criticized 

ic:ministries and cited examples of 


. “production boondogsl Ma 
‘The? ‘Soviet president di the: same |. 
. § Tuesday; but :.also : 


; pointed faded 


ing, of heavy-construction, dairy ’ products, 
and trade, ; HOE ase ST 
= He gave examples:-a:new tractor fac~ 
‘try that-produced tractors‘unsuited-for'| - 

their task, another factory behind sched— 
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“aT ae 


eM 2 
ew oN 
“ 


"I a ‘speech yesterday to a” Central ‘Commitiee: 
' plenary session, the text-of which- was made public . 
today in the party. newspaper -Pravda, Brezhnev’. 
Criticized 10 economic chiefs. and managers by: 
“name for poor performance. .-) #2" n. sO os 
“It is necessary to. Jind those whd are‘ to: blame-- 
» for. every ‘shortage’ caused by irresponsibility and - 
‘ to punish them,” ‘he declared. He named key. offi: ; 
o clals ‘In..the transport, -power,: -‘machine-tool, férti-- 
. lizers, chemical, food and. dairy and: consumer goods ° 
ng he: found major~shortcomings, 3 
iscipline,.:Therstenzo naming: 'the: 


sap = 


: Washington Posi Foreign Servicer: 1: : ; 
. >: MOSCOW: Novi 28=Faced: th. deepening-energys, 
= problems, the..Soviét Jleadeiship . today :reluctantly 
‘ Feduced. coal and oil, production--targets “for :19 
Land set“up'a new:high-le¥él:commission to solve its:. 
» threatening. energy: crisis, plist 

| 20 In a series of grim Feporte’om t 
* luster economic: performance i t-1979"° and: projec-/ 
:.tions”for:"1980;-President:L:éonid-Brezhnev.and sen= 
ior state planners said: major new: steps must.bez 
taken. to save. heat. and: power and. perfect-new- 
; energy ‘sources, such. -as-synthetic: fuels; and’. solar- 
“power generation. : c ere mh tea 
>” Brezhney- made: clear ‘the -urgeney? 66 the: ‘Soviet: 
dilemma:. Although -it- is, the, world’s larzest oil; 
. producer, massive efforts in recént’ years'to: expand® 
oil and coal production have-fallen ‘short, of. goals,; 
while. outmoded and*chronically ‘wastéful ‘basie. in-« 
dustries, threaten. to outstrip energy supplies. <...~. is 
: Oil production -fell about.100,000 barrels per day: noe compared with @ target of 5.7 percent set-a--. 
- below goal for 1979, it was disclosed, and coal pro-- cet oa Baibekovsand endorsed: by :the-lead~- 
duction fell short by 7 million tons, These short:: P Gutine 1970 igurehead parliament.- Each Lear: 
. falls cannot be made up. The planners reviset thei mi & 2900s, the. Soviet , economy. ,has..expanded, 
_ 1980 targets to 606 million tons of oil pecs ea soe. ote eee - 
2 a 7 o 23 ce} ~ 2 ne a aa 7 1 
: sn Gey is 745" mallow tone, tate cae Mie: yindustry an deonsumel 300ds at 4.5 ercent, 2 sents a 
~ planned 790-810 million toms.° 9.2.7 S"vgos at? Fevlous annual projec: 


. aid ering - 
Gfforts must be accelerated to. provide the ‘U.S.S.R.: 
with -large-scale” atomie power complexes, “fast . 


een 
on: the: nation’s -lack-s. 


. through-1990-for- Soviet: ener ‘and: ie prob--: 
_tlems.. 3.6 Bask vies omic probe-: 


x 


‘ter use] must be fulfitted- by ‘all ‘means (rie) Sone ; 
nines to be a major nationwide task.”.He asserted -- 
the country must look Well into the future to deter. . 
“mine ‘the ‘energy"situation on which the économie ; 


‘» Nicolai Baibakev;; chairman ‘of-Gosplan:* indicated °} 


itions.8 0. De ac 


The results 2 rojections come x ov si] 72: Soviet” producting: im wee: Re oa gs ut 
~Sial Central Intelligence’ Agency estimates that the: | _ was badly ein eae sey economic ‘areas | 
+ Bovie _wul encounter incréasing ofl produc--|  ¢, "oy ast winter's’ severe “cold 


;Snap; the worst-recorded“in Euro : (@ “eald’ 
: ean: : jn-se 
. century; « a opean Russia in a 


eae cnnes 


-economy, The Soviets’. 
itterly - denounced::those 


OES me 
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Jack Anderson... 


An Oi Catastrophe Is | 


The oil caliphs are preparing new © 
surrender terms to present, without 
negotiation, to the rulers of the in- - 
dustrial world. Next month in Vene- - 
zuela, the OPEC partners will add 
another rocket burst to oil prices, al- -- 
ready dangerously near the intolera- . 
Dlelevel, 2. 0k fewer ee 2 
“ The industrial powers, paralyzed:.i: 

: by a loss of will; are expected to ca--' 
.pitulate again. But there is a limit to ; 
how much extortion’ they will ace. 
' /cept. Preparations’ have - already * 
begun inside the Pentagon to take - 
the oil fields by force if Western ac.” 
: quiescence should become strained 
. i beyondendurance. = welt, 
‘,. The princes of.Saudi Arabia, con- *, 
scious of the laws.of economics and _ 
_the. powers of resistance of. the - 
‘ United States, have tried to hold the a 
(Price of crude. to $18 a barrel. But . 
“Arab militants haye learned that the: : 
-OPEC ceiling price-is.not immutable - 
‘and can be racheted upward, that 
: the oil companies will join happily in 
_ the profit-taking and that the US, - 


"government is a patsy for oit com- :-: 


j Pany pressure, --f 3 SY 
| 80 the militants are charging 40a” 
‘barrel on the spot’ market and are . 
- finding plenty of oil-thirsty custom. - 
‘-€rs willing to pay the price. The mil- - 
: itants are clamoring for an official as 
 , OPEC price of at least $30, and the 


‘Saudis may be powerless to stop‘it. | - 


_dntelligence reports. warn. that the .: 
, balance of ‘powér is shifting: from - 
“the moderates. to the radicals, with -: 


: hazards no one can comprehend... - oe 


vol every. Mideast. oil- country;-na- 
a a Z a ee 


Te det ahaa Och aM EE AM Oy neath ity ik 


- Yemen.: 


ther succumb forever to Arab eco--’ 


.. Soviet encroachment... . : 


29 November 1979 | 


PM te ttt deepen geae 


tionalism is surging, distrust for the 
United States is ripening into hatred 
and demands for astronomical oil 
‘prices are ricocheting from country 
to country. Analysts for the Central 


Intelligence Agency anticipate con- 

tinued strife in the oil fields and re-- 
newed threats to use oil as a political *- ‘ 
. The Shiite Muslims, who look to |. 


Iran’s Ayatollah Ruhollah Khoméini . 


‘for spiritual guidance, appear will-~- 


ing to: sacrifice economic: benefits \- 


~and to hold their oil as hostage for .- 
fanatical- political goals. These. - 
people not only dominate Iran’s oil... : 


. fields. but. are also .concentrated 


heavily in Saudi Arabia's eastern oil. .. 
territory, ..° ..- tees OF 
More ominous 
Soviets see an opportunity to move: fs: 
‘into the Persian Gulf oil lands. The 
Way mnay soon open up through Iran, ‘:~ 


and they. are tightening their toe:*: 
Arabian: Peninsula dm. + 


hold- on the 


._ All of this is tinder for a holocaust 
that could explode into a major war. .. 
For the United States cannot survive |. 
without Mideast. oil; yet it,can nej- | 
nomic aggression nor permit deeper_ 
_ The American oil giants have re- 
ponded to this national emergency ~ 


by slavishly supporting the oil sheik. —°- 


doms, which hold. the. key to. their”. 


Cash registers. Not only do severe <- 
* up to the United States which — let's | 


price increases mean greater profits 
as the companies apply the mark-up - 
to higher prices; it als 


LAG on Ne ier nae i 


wepe tl bad a 


. property. . 


-yet, the nearby". : 


-* eign governments at times violates 


“paring to counter the oil catastropha: 
that is building up. The idiotic anar-: 
-chy of Congress, the: groping and 
‘stumbling within the White House 


- devotion to the oil industry have left’ 
"the United States without a policy. - 
' The need is desperate fora strong, 
: coraprehensive policy to protect the’ 


_permits a - 
ce erer ioe 


Name epee 


~. STATINTL, 


hike in domestic oil prices to make it 
profitable for the companies to 


* undertake secondary: oil recovery. 


Operations on their long dormant 


The ‘American oil. majors hava 


‘sought to alter their country’s for- 


eign policy at the behest of Arab mo- 


_Marchs, they have. staged briefings 


for high military officers and for-~ 
eign policy makers; they have+l 


“worked on government: officials-in 4 


private; they have even run adver-“ 
tisements designed to educate the’ 


of view. «=: - 


American public to the Arab-point, 


. The companies also provide a pipe-* 
line-into. the oil oligarchies, which‘ 
helps them assess how to react to. 
US. moves. The intelligence that. 
passes through this pipeline into for-< 


our espionage laws... - ace 
- There is no indication in Washing. 


ton, meanwhile, that anyone is pre- 


, 


and the government’s obsequious.| 


Western world’s main oil reservoir. | 
in the Middle Fast. Our allies have | 


neither the means nor the disposi. 
tion to protect this vital supply, It’s | 


if necessary.” ie Sai es 


= i = woe ae 
¥ Toten) ghee moral -— ua é 
AGA oa eS eS “etoile 


ley fat ote, 
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oo 


from ‘atop Lenin's tomb, Soviet .~ the 30 percent figure didn’t jibe with - 


‘denounced what he- called: “false: 


. forces in the United States and other: 
_ NATO countries.’ The Soviet Unio 
‘maintains its. armed forces, he in 


socialism.” 


“might, Sen. Harry F.. Byrd Jr In 
‘ces subcommittee: in hearings ex- 
.-testimony before Sen. Byrd's: 
' procurement subcommittee tendsto = r “to: double: its. _estimates of Soviet 


‘give the lie to Comrade Ustinov's - 
": protestations of peacefulintentions, 


_ spending going for: personnel: and the- 


-: military hardware. 


~ Last week an imposing Arocessiony 
‘of tanks, missiles and troops rum- | 
bled through the snow in Moscow’ S$. 
‘Red Square to.commemorate the 
62nd anniversary of the Bolshevik . 
Jevolution. Reviewing the. parade ~. 


definse minister Dmitriy Ustinov: 


propaganda about a Soviet military ~ 
threat” promoted: by: “reactionary: 


sisted, ‘to: ‘defend: “!peace:: 


- While the Sere wereputti 
blustery show of their: militar: 


Va., was leadinga Senatearmed fo 


amining how that military’ power: 
compares with America’s. Expert 


moreover, it raises serious. a 
‘questions. about the ability of the -- 
United States’ armed forces to com 
pete with those of the Soviets. - 

In unusual public testimony. ‘two 
high-ranking officers of the Central. 
Intelligence Agency estimated that . 
total Soviet defense: outlays since’. 
1970. had.. outstripped. the - United: . 
States” by about 30 percent. In-the- 
‘procurement of military haroware. : 
the CIA said, the USSR had outspent 
the U.S: eon. thedecade bya ratio .= 

oe 3 to 2. - ws : 

‘Sen. Byrd. was sharply: ctitical of 
the CIA estimates, which hecharac- 

‘terized as-having underestimated 
both the proportion of U. S defense: 


-amount of Soviets ending. for: 
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i 


' thar the Soviets devote 15 percentof'! 
a their-military budget to personnel, = 


compared with 30-peréent-by the } military procurement, adjusted for 


¢ ment calculations, .CIA witnesses - 
_returned to-a subsequént session of . 
) the hearings to revise their figure to: 


ditional. witnesses William: ‘Eee, a : 
: former::CIA analyst,. and Steven 


Carolina economics. professor and - 
occasional consultant:to the CIA, 
whosaidthattheintelligenceagency 
had underestimated. by. half the 
growth: in” Soviet’ military. 
procurement. A similar technical 
critique i in 1970 caused the CIA then 


-spending. Academi 


Fe ime oor such as Messrs. Lee and 
: " Rosefielde are considered the most 


“Lhe we 


Bo eee Te omy me ui authoritative checks on CIA 
~ tnitatirst presentation to the sub-2 analyses, since no. institutional 
committee, a CIA official testified'$ check on CIA calculations is carried 
: on by the U.S. government. 

. The rate of increase in Soviet 
"U.S. After Sen, Byrd.objected that “ inflation, is galloping at 11 to 13 per- 
cent, said Mr.,Lee, while President 
. Carter is seeking only a3 percent in- 
crease in American defense 

_ procurement. The expected com-. 
parative growth in military person~ 
> “nel costs is considered to be greatly 
n_the..Soviets’.. favor, -since. their.- 
argely conscript army is paid.a 
: “paltry. amount compared with what - 
- the U.S. pays its volunteer forces. 
Rosefielde; a. University: of North. ~ whether: one accepts. the CIA 

_ analysis. or the other experts’ e5+- 
- timates,: clearly the testimony . 
_ before. Sen. Byrd’s subcommittee. 
-Yaises serious doubts about the 
“American bargaining premise for 
: SALT II, namely that the U.S. and 
| ‘the-USSR are aiming toward. 
| strategic and military “parity.” The 

“" Soviets’. most recently published 
- s “Five Year Plan’ for the economy,’ 
‘ ‘testified Mr. Lee, calls for cuts in- 
* both investment and consumption in- 
: the civilian market.so that their’. 

__ anilitary: budget . can swallow: in-’ 
: creasing. proportions: of the Soviet. 
: _Gross National Product. A whopping : 
18 percent of the Soviet GNP is e5~ | 
* timated to go for defense next year,” 
S goinpared withonly5Spercentfor the | 
ou. §.; The. Kremliris making these 
* “burgeoning military, commitments. 
~ eventhough they place agreatstrain: 
a : “on the Soviet economy, Mr. Leesaid. . 

This: strongly: suggests..that . ‘the’ 
& < Kremlin is committed not to notions.-| 

of “parity” and peace: maintained by 
= Mutual Assured Destruction,” the “ 

© prevailing’ American: :‘theory~ of 

« fluclear deterrent. To the contrary, 
: - Soviet military spending rates give . 
. every -indication. that the USSR is~ 


tted to figh g and” 
cemented Behe ew 


congressional and Defense: Depart- 


See ene 
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“I . Cabinet Secretaries went cut of their way to stop by, 
Sheix Yamani’shotelforachat 


as even more apparent in the reciprocal visits early 
“this year of Mr. Carter to Mexico and its pee 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 
18 November 1979 


“AS evidence of thé’ dimost‘naked power that the 
Saudis have over the American economy, aven some 


This wooing of officials trom oif exporting eee 


. By RICHARD D.LYONS . 


“WASHINGTON =-In a phrase that has become. al- 
“mrost a@ cliché in energy circles, the world demand 
and supply of oi] is. “balanced on a knife edge.’ The 
phrase has been used over and over again here by the: 
Carter Administration, a British Cabinet minister, a 
top official of the Common Market and th Saudi On 
. Minister, Sheik Ahmed Zaki Yamani:.""” : 

- Perhaps because of the delicate balance, oil itselt : 
‘has become a nife—a weapon that is as effective in 
dealing wit geopolitical disputes.as combat troops 
and jet fighters. President Carter and Iran both de- 
‘ployed the of] weapon last week in the battle over the 
‘Geposed Shan of Iran, a hostage of cancer in a New 
Yorks hospital,.and the some Americans at the 
‘United States Embassy in Teheran, Hostages of th 
rezime of Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini..-: ad 

Mr. Carter sald he would refuse to buy: Iranian oil 
and asked his Western allies not to increase their im. 
. . ports. The Ayatollah said he would refuse to sell oil to 

the United States, anyway- Iran then said it would 
withdraw its: billions of dollars:on deposit in.Ameri- 
can banks — revenues the country has amassed from. 
"the sale‘of oi}. Mr. ier tee repon froze, ee 
deposits. : i nts : 4 
The United States —as well as the othe: major in| 
dustrialized nations. — is becoming-ever more-vul- 
nerableto the power of the oil weapor. Six years ago, 
when the -Organization.-of. Petrolemm : Exporting 
Countries rst depioyed it in boycotting sales to the 
West during the war against Israel, this country im- 
ported about 2.4 million barrels of ou: a aay | from the 
Arab producers, -->-—: Soa aad 

‘Yet astonishingly;- the: ‘Jatest datz ‘show: ‘that the 
United States now is importing more than twice as 
much from OPEC — 4,9 million barrels daily despite]. 
a half dozen-years of rhetoric about the need for de- 
creasing this country’s relianceon foreign oil, 24" > 

“The fact: that Saudi fields.acecunt for-one out of 
every l¢ barrels of petroleum: products being used in 

the United States today underlays the deferential, al. 
most fawning treatment he was accorded by official: 
Washington while naying a visit here last month, .s:.< 


José Lépez Portillo, to Washington. .- 
‘= One, serious Source of friction between the to 


“neighbors was the agreement ‘by which 
the United states would buy 300 million 
cubic’ feet a day: “of Mexican mafaral: 


While fhe acne is: relatively small, 
‘about one half of 1 percent of American} 
consumpeion,. the settlement of the 


- long-standing. dispute. over prices and 


Amounts of gas at the very least moves 
‘the two countries. cloger toward Ameri- 
can purchases ( of Aad Mencan natu, 


ral resources. a et 
- With an eye. toward dmmporey of oil 


from Nigeria, now the second largest} 


exporter to this country, the State De-| 
‘partment in the 1960's and early 1970’ S| 
went to great lengths to steer American! 
Support:away from the Biafran seces.| 
'sionists; despite widespread emotional 
‘Support:: among Americans-:for the} 
plight: of. pe Annes in the rebel! 


_. Nigeria’ ‘as an. energy. supplier has 
‘risen to the point that in May, the latest! 
month for which figures are available, 
it sold the United states more than a! 
‘million barrels of crude daily. Cen 
‘of domestic imports. Eig aiels 

Such: were the overtones ‘whea. ‘AD 
drew: Young, this country’s: former! 


chief delegate to the United Nations) - 


‘apd -a man highly regarded in black! 
Africa, visited Lagos as a member af! 


fan American ele mission tro. no 


AgO. : ; 
“And the State 1 Department has been 
‘supportive of Nigeria's position om the 
‘Zimbabwe Rhodesia political problem;| 
during the course of which Nigeria na- 
‘tionalized the British Petroleurn Com 
‘pany’s 20 percent holding" in a Joint 
evelopment venture, = omy FEE hor | 

. Also in May, Libya supplied ‘Ameri- 
ican reliners with slightly more than 10. 
percent of their imported feedstocks, at 
arateof 644 million barrelsaday. © -. 

- Col. Muammar el-Qaddafi,. the 
Libyan leader, has repeatedly warned 


“that he would cut off oil-exports to the 


‘United States put has. failed to carry. 
oat the threat in the face of the huge 
amounts of money invelved, perhaps $5 
billion this year. from’ American. oil 
companies, some’ of which is used. to 
‘bankroll international terrorist activi: 
ties, although most goes toward « 
sionoftheeconomy.- 
Colonel Qaddafi’s threats, the last of 
which was followed by the dispatch of 


senior State Department: official * 


STATINTL 


ibya to soothe the Chief of State, have: 
also been followed by major price in-| 
creases, - ~ | 
- AS a measure of the burgeoning r na- 
tional cofters, before the Arab oil em- 
bargo Libya received about 56 million a 
day as proceeds of its nationalized ail! 
industry. Today the amount is about 
$&) million a day: ---. 
 Thus-otl- is not, only: power}: St is 
money, in the case of the niajor oil ex. 
porters, oceans of it. Since the Arab oil 
embargo generated: large price. in- 
creases for crude, OPEC nations have 

_ Teceived at least $500 billion in reve- 
nue, perhans $400 billion of which was 
spent on goods, services and military, 
expansion;: ‘Primarily supplied by in- 
dustrialized nations. <..- 
2 ‘Again, ‘the. very dimensions. oF the 
‘amount of ‘OPEC mmey spent-in the 
‘United States‘and other nations give 
‘the oil exporters leverage into the al. 
‘fairs of other nations nese 
ee eoe Soviet Union. » 


‘start to fallorr. 

7 The net result, ithey. testified, is that 
‘th the tace of increased Soviet demand 
‘and resources, by 1583 Mescow wilf. be 
forced to import 700,000 barrels. of 
‘crude a day and there is only one place 
‘to obtain it~ the Middle East. Thus the 
‘Soviet Union will te in direct competi-! 
“tion for supplies with the other industri-| 
alized nations and this head-to-head 
aspect can 2 only drive Prices sul high, 
OF. S: fee 

~ Itds* ‘imonaible to state Where a 


7 to Lastern a 


‘new po ental for use ofoil as an energy 
end financial weapoa Will lead Tn Au- 
‘gust, the C.0A., een its National | 

re 


Foreign Assessmient ter, 1 


themse ves cut, Gutloos a oO! aa 
‘plies over the next few yeas 1s poor. 
-Total oil supplies available to the West- 
em Industrial Cotin chmtries are unlixely to 
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“ WASHINGTON, Nov: gc -- Secretary 
“of Energy Charles W: Duncan Jr.-has 
‘told Congressional leaders in ‘private 
briefings that world oi! supplies are- 
‘precarious, that there are threats to 
American imports from nations other 
than Iran and that the Carter Adminis- 
. tration is developing contingency r plans 
‘to deal with severe cuts im petroleum 
‘Products. - pee a re 


Some Congressional pe said the} 


Administration. had even developed. 
“what one termed a worst-case “‘deoms+ 
day energy plan’ that would attempt ta: 
deat with a cutoff of virtually. all. oil 
from the Middle East. -1 ee.0 05 be) 
: With an-eye.to possible supply: dise 
‘Tuptions, Administration. leaders. are. 
Teassessing,., possible: :- conservation 
measures, such as a much higher Fed. 
‘eral gasoline tax, that had.been previ-) 
fired discarded: as poitically: poet 
a 
as “Alfred: E Kahn” chairman’ : 
- ‘Council on Wage and Price: Stability: 
told one: House:subcommittee™ today: 
-that Administration officials had been 
considering a gasoline tax of as much 
(as 50 cents a gallon, gasoline rationing: 
and even ‘macdatory, WARE and PES. 
‘controls.""  ~ 
But he stressed that these measures 
were not under active consideration, at 
least for the moment, since energy sup 


phe 


plies at present were ample to meet de-| 


mand. +: secenver a. Aisne eae oaths | 


“world,.” United. States 


: Soviet Oil Output Down vt 


_ “about Iranian exports. Steere 


an effort to deal with a wide variety of 


me ay OE Reo yen es 


10 November 1979 


Those who have attended the Duncan | 
“briefings said he has stated that oil sup-4 
plies in the non-Commiunist world next} 
year will drop by 300,000 barrels a day | 
because of the depletion of old oilfields. 

., This is not a large amount consider-. 


“ing that. production, according to esti- 


mates prepared by the Central Intelli-.| 
pence Agency, is now about 92. 2 million 
parrels. a day in. the non-Communist. 
consumption |. 


ja Seotember, according to the CLA. 
Sut sir. Duncan cas wamed that ic; 
could be enough to Oring on disruptions i 
because the. demand-supply balance is s| 
so delicate.< Boe ke : 


ee Complicating the- situation is & drop 
n= Saviet, domestic ail production, 
which means-that: Moscow. eventually’ 
will have to buy oil from members. of 
the Organization of Petroleum Export- 
‘ing Countries,. probably those.in the 
Middle. Rast. Soviet purchases. would 


_only serve to put more pressure on both 


the price and availability of crude oil. 
"Those who have heard Mr, Duncan’ S 


“assessment also say he has warned of 


the possibility of sharp reductions in 
‘exports of oil by Kuwait and Nigeria. — 

. Nigeria is a major supplier of crude 
oil to the American market, exporting 


about one million barrels a day until re-|_ . 


cently when exports ‘Slackened some- 
what. ~ pear te oe 

While Kuwait sells little ‘oil to: ‘the | 
United® ‘States, it has been. exporting 
‘about 2.4 million barrels a day in recent 
months,: mostly.to other: countries. 
‘Should a significant fraction of that be 
withdrawn. from the world market, 
major supply problems. would ensue. 


“Task Force Formed in October. 


.. With: all these factors in mind: the 
new interagency task force on energy 
supplies was formed last month to up- 
-date- contingency plans -drafted--last 
‘spring’ as. a result of uncertainties: 


- John-C, Sawhill, the Under Secretary 
‘of the Department of Energy who also 
is the director of the task force, said the. 

contingency plans. were being revised.: 
“We are developing contingency plans,” 
based on those drafted last spring, in 


‘energy shortages that’ mig/it arise,’ 
rae Sawhill said today in an interva2w...: 


"He added that the project had been. 
‘receiving the “top priarity’:.in the 
‘Energy Department and. that:"‘we're. 
looking toward the development of new: 
plans as variables shift.” 3. = - 
. As tothe specifics.of these plans, Mr? 
Sawhill said, “I’m not geing-to ccm- 
ment on the jcantingency. plans. r ahs 
-options, SX, 


Rett te 


st 


“Protection Agency; the Nuclear Regue} 


; Dramatlé Rise for British oe 


’ ‘ering a wide range of options to reduce 


. pea from Iran would not be need. 


Cholces Termed‘Draconian® .- - 


-But some of the choices: were de 
scribed as “draconian”: by Senator 
Dale L. Bumpers, Democrat of Arkan- 
sas, after he left a briefing een by Mr. 


: Duncan on Wednesday. - - - 


O. William Fischer, an acting Assist- 
‘ant Secretary of Energy, is the staff di- 
rector of the task force. It also has rep] 
resentatives from the White House 
staff, the departments .of Defense, 
State, Transportation, Labor, Com- 
merce, Agriculture, and. Health and| 
Welfare, as weil as the Environmental} 


latory, Commission and the Federal}. 
Emergency Management Agency. i 
- One participant in-a Duncan briefing 
‘said information was relaved trom che 

. and the major ol companies, as 


well as the Ene Sarmment. - 
“They SnaWeLas a whole bunch of! 


charts, Which were labeled ‘Coniiden-| 
tial,””” Said one Darticipant, ‘'showin 
that excorts. wou down 
slight! xt , but that non-OPe. 


*- Among the non-OPEC members eX 
pected to export more oil next year are 
Mexico, Britain and Norway. Britain, 
for example, is currently. producing 
-about L7 million barrels a day from its 
North Sea wells, a dremaue increase 
aver previous averages... "" 

.. “Mr. Duncan stressed thai the. val 
“nerability of OPEC production was of 
great concern to the pimaieneed 
-one source said. : : 


“The degree of seriousness was evi- 
dent in the testimony Mr,.Kahn gave 
today to the Subcommittee on Energy; 
cand Power of the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce: Committee. H 
‘said the Iranian situation was net only} 
endangering supplies but also driving 
up spot prices for Oil and. thus contri . 
ating toinflation: 2°77. : I 
=* For. this reason, he added, “Admini : 
tration leaders are privately reconsi 


energy consumption in such a way that 
the 700,000 barrels a day of oil normally 


eee id og: Eegt tig Shai cd POR “yond 
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Bas By LP. ‘Smith oe! 
3 ‘Washington Post Statt Writer. ; 
The CIA has told senior Carter ad- 
“ministration officials and Congress 
‘that Iran is halting: its oil exports to 
: the United States... a 2 
-:'The “report, if confirméd:. could: be" 
“the beginning of the cutoff. of Traniaa: 

. Oil that the State Department- nad: pris 
SOY. teared mignt be comin y-. 


“However, one major: oil company: ex-4 
ecutive: said that-as recently: 2s noon: 
‘ yesterday one of its tankers had left” 
-Karg- Island, Iran’s main: oil_shipping | 
- terminal. without difficulty... That: ex-” 
: ecutive said that: df."Iran. has- cut: off 
: (exports), we're not! aware.of it?’ + 
“Other oil company* officials said ® 
: they were aware of some-interruption | 
“in oil deliveries. but. were, not. sure. of § 
* the cuase-: = 


of 0 ipo , 
= would not“mean’an immediate” return” 
‘. to last. summer’s gasoline. lines; but-its 
~ Would result, in. another wave of stiff: 

‘ ‘gil price. increases; according ‘to ome: 
= oil industry: analysts;~=<= : 
° Publiely,:the Carter ediuiaistcation | € 


as continued: to downplay the: likeli - : , 


hood: that? “Ayatollah Khomeini’s- re 
- gime-would ban shipments to America ; : 

_ or sharply-cut back exports. end 
‘We expéet thatour oil supp will 
‘not be cut off,” Hodding -Carter, the-- 
State Department’ poxesman,. ‘Said . 

: yesterday. : are cts 
: Privately, ‘State “Department offi: 
“cialsthave: ‘a more- pessimistie~view.- ‘ 
2 The: possibilities” ‘of: & cutoff’ to: the* 
= United States or a-drop. in exports. i is s 
é 1 Nety.-very 2 great,” one official said. ': 
State Department: ‘officials say: Kho-- : 

? meini can afford to’slash- exports be-" 
+ Cause Iran now has’$9-billidn-in “oft 
: cial- reserves,_and: that:'Tebran’s: trou-%) 
- bled central. government: will end ‘the, 
_ year with a $4billion surpluss 777: 5 
*'y Gn-Bunday, Ali. Montifar, head vol & 
: the “Tranian:-National=‘Oil- Co., * was:|- 
+ quoted as ‘saying: he: -was.prepared to- 
= ban oil exports to-the United States if: 
= Khoumeniorders-it= This and ‘other: 
* such-veiled:. threats: “have been-jssuing . 

” from Tehran-since.the takeover of thet 
US. “embassy: there by:.students - de-; 
* manding the extradition-of the shah. 53 
“Iran provides’ ’the= United States. 
© with. 400,000 barrels a day or- more, ae-s 
cording to John Lichtblau ofthe Pe-. 
* troleum Industry, Research: ,Founda-, 


FeCl 
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: i Reports 


.“Bichtblau said» sscchabe Goa ‘Rot 


: | eause gas lines in the nedr future. - 


-¢ The Internationat. Energy: -Agency:i in: 
= Paris . said. ‘Americans * will “have 
enought cheating: otk and: “Bagoline: tod 
last through. the. winter. if. Tran. does: 
cut shipiments.: Last; ‘week. the Energy-. 
Department. said the oil industry: has:s 
exceeded President ' Carter's 24)-mil- 


_ liou-barre! heating oil inventory Boal. o 


: Cilraeresuch as. Atlantic . Rieofieid’s - 


« chief international < analyst,..“David+ 


_Sternlight: also- pointed out: that- ifs. 
“Tran did stop.U-S. shipments, “nothing. | 
: would really-happen-for 30 to 60 days « 
: tankers. valready -under;. 


way.”.? eae 
-.Sternlight also- saidzother Persian.» 2 


“Gulf producers,., such, as Saudi Arabia *, 


= and Kuwait,: might be induced to in~ 
” crease their oil production to make upY d 
a7 for Iranian cuts, ay ate 
~.’ “But if Iran: were to go out for re 
“while, there would: definitely bea. 
> shortage in the U.S.,” Sternlight said. -% 
At Standard..Oil. ‘of: ‘Indiana, chief 
ceivable: that they’ would.. cut. otf exe" 
ports. altogether, and. if they banned * 
exports to the: ABS., it.-would: just trig: : 
# ger a reshuffling in the oil market.”-: 
2: Like Sternlight; Eck and other indu- 
2 stry: executives” ‘interviewed “said that. 
- if Tran announced a ban on exports to 
. the- United States, it would force an-- 
‘ other quick.increase, in. prices on-the, 
= spot. market.z ‘OIL, ‘spot “market prices- 
are now averaging nearly $40 a barrel, 
‘nearly, twice- the Orangization ‘of.Pe- 
troleum Exporting Countries’: official. 
&: i, ceiling price of, $23.50 a:-barret ; 
. The: Iranian: oil ‘squeeze earlier this: 
Seyear,: prompted:+ by: the. overthrow: of; 
athe shah, touched. off. the. -massive, gil. 
“price increases thig year. Since the be- 
x ginning. ofsthe:year | OPEC. price_ Y haves 
‘risen from: °$13.34 to up ta $23.50. a bats 
: :: th 


rel, - ‘the. largest increase: 


973-1974 oil embargo.. ~ * 
TheCIA estimates that Iran is prod-. 
ucing-about..3.8 million: barrels ‘a day, 
¥ compared-with: about: 5.5: million: bar-4 : 
gels & day under: ‘the’ shah. Tehran: is} : 


“The Rhoinsial? regime has-aise: ores 
£ ated:energy headaches for the Soviet’ 
#-Union., CIA- analyst: John -Eckland: re>. 

‘reently. told--Congress, “The-Soviets 

jave been -the: ‘biggest “losers- “ir the- 
. ‘short term from the cutoff ‘of “energy 
lion Soviets: were 
Guth Caucasus last 
‘winter: because: they couldn't’ havema - 
ral-gas. because-of:th upheaval f= : 


meee * 
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ee ee 
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Soviet Union foraid. ~~ -. 


- Eight divisions of* Soviet" girboma 
-‘froops are swiftly flown to Tehran and to, 
the oil fields. at.Abadan in. the south. A 
Marxist-Leninist. government - is-: prac- 
Jaimed. and-Iran’s daily-exports of 31x- 
million barrels of oi] are withdrawn from 
the world market, diverted to-fuel- the 


Soviet Union and its allies. The United 

Pe States i is powerless to intervene: -:*) :. :- 
‘G 
‘\\ but some of the. ere are already 
apparent: «2: 7: woop Fl tah 
@ iran Is already i in- political. turmoil, 


and thus is a source of instability: on: the 


Soviet Union's southern border... -:----+ 
@ In the early 1980s, the Soviet Union 
will become dependent for the-first time: 
on foreign oil, Because it will be short of 
ay currency, it it may not be able to pay 
or it.” ave eee De 


° What the Soviet Union ‘will haveis a- 


sophisticated military. machine, built up 


over 20 years, to the point where it can: 
carry cut a major.foreign military inter’ 
; vention, especially close to its borders. 


® The onset-of Russia’s-oil shortages. 
_and the new strength of its. conventional. 
military forces: will-coincide. with a tem- 
porary, theoretical — but psychologically| 
important .—:missile-gap..In the early 
1980s, - America’s: land-based’ Minuteman 
’ missile foree, hitherto protected in under- 
ground. silos,. will become vulnerable to 
more accurate Soviet missiles capable-of, 
. scoring . direct -hits. The United -States 
could. find itself outgunned not only in 
nuclear missiles, but in planes, tanks and 
manpower neededina conventional ' war.= 
This = is, of course,--a-- worst-case: 
‘scenario; and it is-open. to dispute.;But= 
scenarios like the. one: above: abound i 
‘Washington, as. analysts’ in-and-out: of! 
. overnment assess the consequences ofa: 
20-year Soviet tmnilitary~ buildup “in. alr: 
( varieties of weapons." gg 
Even a cautious scholar ‘ike: the Pen 
fon’s Andrew Marshall can writeAs th 
- Soviet Union becomes-bohler-in- pushin 
-out-into-the Th 
involving her. own forces. _more-openly, 
. there isthe possibility of 2 amajor. confrons. 


“Shovld weg 


NT IS: 1983. The: Ayatollait. “Khomeini 
“@ hag-died, leaving Lrar. in -political } 

turmoil, In the contusion, the Tranian 
Communist Party claims to have seized 
power, Challenged by the army and Shia 
Moslems, the Communists. cali on ae 


- This scenario may never come to pasa, 


3 Pacifie fleet: also-ranges into-the Indi 


6 November 1979 . 


ive! 
do eee ra 
EARS: THAT: a combination of app» 

rent ~ U. S:- weakness and Soviet 

~ economic and political desperation 

snight tempt the: Kremlin into- such a 
 canieontation are behind the demands iz 
Washington that the United States embark 
on a $46-million crash program over the 
next five years to- moderniz its: convene 
tional armed forces. ES 
A congressional ‘eommittes was told 

b the Central Intelligence Agency las 
week t_ Soviet_military expenditures 
are currently 50% higher than America’s. 

. 1985. A former CIA analyst asserted that 
_even that estimate was 50% too low, ~~. --- 
ere is an element of quackery in 
“estimating Soviet deferse-expenditures,. 
which are a state secret, The basic method 
is to-assess how much it-would-cost- tha. 

: United States to duplicate a Soviet prog- 
ram, Little or no allowance is’ made for 
- the fact that Soviet-labor costs, for exam 
ple, are only one-tenth as high as prevail: 
ing American wages, 0% 200 "Soo 

: “Regardless of how much. the Russians 
“actually spend, however, it isindisputable 
_ that they have built up a modern miHtary:| 
; Machine — with an array of sophisticated 
: Weapons forthe army, air force and navy, 
_ that rank with the best America produces.’ 
~ Speaking -of Russia’s ‘defense effort, Air- 
-Force Gen. -David Jones, chairman.of the 
:-Joint Chiefs of Staff; told Congress-last- 
” January; “Ithas achieved capabilities:far 
. in excess‘of-what would be: mabe f for’ 

” purely defensive purposes 2.!s582-7Hasiy 
rex As Of tedawthevast bulk ofthe, 
~ Uriion’s. defense-is aimed at protecting its 
“own borders, The. 1.5: million-men: of the 


_gians have created a:small marine corp3,- 
itt currently numbers: only‘about’ 12,000 
; men, but in many Third World situations, - 
a shock assault by a small: force would be: 
“decisive. : al ee aM Shy 
e The Russians have ‘built’ up eight. 
! -pitborne divisions, and though they still: 
* Jack long-range lift. capacity,-geography- 
- is such that the Soviet Union can outstrip- 
: the United States in moving large num. - 
‘. bers of men and weapons into the Middle: 
East; the Persian Gulf and Korea... i} 
- According to Pentagon. ‘analysts, this 
opaiedstue: coordinated and obviously 
". planned: buildup -of all. categories of 
_ Soviet military-- -yight -has ‘had ‘no 
> economic benefit and no readily apparent: 
purpose. The Russians have poured bill-. 
ions of dollars in cash ang weapons-into 
Cuba, Vietnam, Syria and smaller nations: 
around the world — and they are neither. 
‘militarily safer nor. economically better | 
off astheresult,  -.0l) figte lt eee 
The United States:‘has always had at 
“feast the pretext that U.S, military forces. 
~are protecting visible American interests: 
Since Adm. Dewey sailed into Manila Bay - 
‘in 1898; Americans have become accus-- 
 tomed to seeing thei young men sent off 
~ to distant lands to. protect either strategic, 
“resources, major: investments or-impor-. 
“tant political alliances: +-whether it bey 
:North Atlantic shipping’ lanes,‘ Middle. 
East oil, or the Lever: Brothers oconut | 
~ plantations on Guadateanal.~-.-.2--5 25; 
= ~~ Historically, the: Soviet Union has- had. 
0- similar, vital forsigm interests. It has-; 
‘falways prided itself on its self-sufficiency, 
*producing-.its. own, oil, mining - its own 
=metals, growing its own food and develop~ 
sing its own indusiriés. hence terF eigoh S 
5 ./Thus,- the ..specific.. reasons—for., the. 
Soviet. buildup. are-a: mnystery; | but there! 
: ‘are: several -theories..: One-. is - that, -the- 
ee “Russians: are ‘simply trying to behave like. 
“a great. power, .as-they . have seen the: 
=United: States behave-around the* world: 
= Another is that they ate pursuing a goal: 
Sof world conquest — an‘idea favored by" © 
- “gome— conservatives but seoffed ‘at~-by- 
eemost” goverarient: officials~ Third; they= 
“Gro preparing for-any-conceivable-condi- 


— 


= Soviet Union itself — witlt half a million 
zi'men’ in 44 “divisions. along the: hostile, 
= Chinese frontier — or in Eastern Europe, , 


y 


AHE. ALARMING CHANGE. has been 

a =in:the potential-for overseas..de: 
~ BY ployment-——a capability still small: 
by US. * standards,‘ but - nonetheless, 
‘~ unprecedented::-. roman a 2 MUS 
“*@ The Soviet Pacific. Fleet, “controlled 
= by’: ‘a Headquarters: in- ‘Vladivostok,’ has: 
= grown to 70-major surface combat: ship 
capable. of interdicting Pacific: sealaner| 
=and the key oilroutes to. Japan: This 


he 


rT np ou Mt 


i 
“20 “Ocean through the Straits of Malaccact<+; 
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‘ICLA defends 
OPEC cut. 
in exports — 


WASHINGTON (UPIJS The.» “Central. 


Intelligence Agency has defended the. 
PEC oii cartai’s cuts in petroleum ex- 


ports as conservation. measures similar’ 
fo moves under study in the. United | 
States, it was disclosed Sunday.” | os 

Testifying at a closed-door congres- 
sional hearing, CIA: analyst John Eck- 


‘land said the Organization of Petroleum: | 


Exporting Countries is “doing the same: 


thing that the State of Alaska is doing.” © 


Eckland, the chief of CLA’s petroleum 


supply anaiysis center, told’ the House 


Intelligence Committee’s. oversight panel 
that’ the OPEC cuts could’ be compared: 


to conservation ‘studies ordered by Alas: 


Ean officials. 
He said the State of Alaska has: called” 


-in consulting: firms to- determine how -. 


fast oil can be pumped from Prudhoe’. 


Bay ' without: Causing: oe A: us 


field. oe 
, “ALL. OF “THOSE studies - say: “that. 


Prudhoe Bay starts to decline - ‘around. | 


1936,” the analyst said. 
| He said- production can he kept. at 
about 1.5 million barrels a’ day- until: : 


‘ about 20. per.cent of -the oil hay bean. . 


pumped, but “‘is going ta ely fall”. 
from then on. *" 
- “Now,” ‘OPEC countries. are “getting 
these sorts of. answers’ on their oil” 
- fields,” Eckland said. “They: are facing * 
- @ need to try to. ee ae: bates out 
; this Tesource.’* 3° ++ 

-A transcript of the eleseddeer: hear 


“ing, which. was. held. -Oct...17, was Te. 


~leased Sunday. by Rep. Les Aspin [D.,; 
-.Wis.], chairman. of . the. _oversight . ‘subs... 
“committee. - 


eee MARS die be Siaone, - 
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ic research director; said the Soviet Un- 
ion is not to blame for OPEC's cuts. 

Emist told the committee the Soviet ~ 
Union has energy proviems of. its. own - : 
and would make them worse by increas. . 
ing the price he Kremlin must pay for ~ 
imported oil. ~ 

In addition, he said, tie Soviet Union: 
doesn’t have ‘the clout to get the oil-ex= ~ 
porting nations to cut back exports even 
if it decided such a- move would be j in 1 its 


“MAURICE ERNST, the CIA’s econom- | 


_ best interestg:- 0 2.0 ee one — 

--“T would say so ioe: the Soviets s sim-. « 
- ply do not.have the influence over. the 
oil-producing countries that would- ena. 
. ble them to reduce or- to-afféct.the oil - 
"-Supplies,: even if- ‘they: wanted= bali he .. 


said. 


wed oe 
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es Emst told the subcomtnittee. that Sovi. A 
et oil. production was. expected to peak ;- 
this year or. next and to start conte 
; “within a year or: ‘two after that” Rg ons 
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‘Jack Anderson 


out. Bi 


iipbeagien: Wig ite ANY 


Le 


uf 


E was a study” prepared GE Rep:! oe) 

’ Gore Jr: (D-Tenn, by the Congressional | 

‘ Research «Service's. topinternatjonal | - 

,oil analyst, Dario Scuka, last February: 
Gore made: some of: the ‘conclusions 
public in. March, including ‘a;predic- a: 
tion: that: world oil ‘production, would] 
be the same in the first nine months of 
"1979 as‘it'‘had been-a year earlier,. dav 
spite the Iranian cutback:* - 

i Gore drew denials and ridicule from: 
the oil moguls, ‘the ‘administration‘and | 
the : media.; The i Scuka - predictions, ; 
noun ie turned out to be: ‘right ‘On; ithe: 

§ 1, My HS s 

os milecawhile: ‘Seuika’ AM eeinbled 60; | 
“pages ‘of backup’ data. Sources told our}: 
‘associate: Dale Van: Atta the report,: if} 
‘released: ‘in? April: when’ “it: was: ‘com: 
‘pleted; would have been’ devastationg: 
‘to'Carter’s and Schlesinger’s’ eredibil- 
‘ity. But it: was buried. According to a! 
‘source close to the probe, the CRS ana~ 
:lyst. “was raked : ever: the! coals: i by¥ 
higher-ups,:; 4 andi they 2:stonewalled 4 
hcekge : whe, neyer “did get the fulliress 


Oil! 


oe . 


et 
way 


"fo 


‘o. Taal te Mew Ali. Alki: thee 
Base rye oy ee: SAE EE 
{President: Carter’ $ ‘belated ithreat. to 

ae punish the: oil} companies, for. turning | 

z ‘the: worldwide. oil “crisis” into ‘uncon-'j 
isclonably high profits may once again | 

turn’ out to be a case of too little, too: 

$ Yate” The sad truth is ‘that if the presi«; 

ee 7 dent wanted to be fair about it, he'd: 


Other. ojl-producing.. nations: 

more. than. made-up .for .the Iranian, 

;shortfall, -and..US..; i imparts : actually, 

rbgse over 1978. 06 fk 5y 

a: Both the oil, industry ‘and the Caiter 

administration knew this. Yet then-en-} 

e ergy’: czar: James “Schiesinger : stead- 

;fastly- insisted: that’ our imports | ‘were 

down, 2:ynillion bayrels a-day: because! 

Fof'the Iranian situation, and that, ae- 

_ Ecordiig ; to. the, ‘administration, . “Was 

¢ : What was causing the gas crunch." a 

EE: :We ‘have“uncovered other. reports, 

“some © still” suppressed, « ‘which shot! 

# ?down ‘the Big Lie‘about'’ Big. Oil. The 

& . way the reports were handied has con-. 

Svinced. those. who knew what. was inj 

x “them that there was indeed a conspir-: 

macy. by the oil companies to extract} 

; whuge. profits: from the: American. pu:: 
es &- blic’s $ belief in 4, shortage that was 

yes =fact a phantomaSy mo BS 


o~ 


1 ‘Dario Scuka i is also being Punished, His; 
*bossses ‘are, , threatening « to‘ transfer. 
‘him out of his field of expertise + in 
‘ternational - petroleum® —Jto.-av-job nH 
‘where’ his honesty wil} he less embar-'§ 
‘Fassing-. ee 


aa Tad Petal Pde 


H 


‘One vital piece ‘of, evidence. which 
debiinked theimyth ‘of “the shortage? 
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“slowly than the total economy and thus will decline sligh 


-dy from 4.9% 19 4.7% of GNP during the same period -.* Soviets Sd Tiny ; “TT Oreste: ene 
es Aree ant fo Se : ae f OF provide high pay-equivalent to U.S. military scales“ 
= “Soviet. economic growth has been Slowing during the, to their largely conscript and low-paid army. 


1920s and.1970s,” Burton said..““We believe that the slow 
: Gown will continue and even worsen inthe 1980s.” ie 
=£2Burton told a Senate.armed services. subcommittee that” 
tke growing economic pressure of ‘defense programs may~ 

cause the Soviet leaders who ‘ultimately succeed ailing : 


: a _ : ; ; wo 
- President Leonid L.Brezhnev-to reassess the nation’s nged.” sultant ‘tothe Defense Intelli - - 
: he : aes a sain <rense Intelligence Agency, preceded Bur- » 
peat : h Bute said a cutback should not be. “ton to the. committee's “witness table. Lee said the CLA”: 


-STATINTL. 2 0... 


2 NOVEMBER 1979 


iad re rx 
ding by-the Soviet-‘Union: 
e-next five years-d 
increasing the already 
n’s economy, the Ce: 


- jects such a straight-line conversion ‘from rubles to-dollars,:; 
because the ruble is:not convertible oninternational mar=;. 
ets and because the Soviet domestic pricing system does 
not respond to market forces. None Wa 
=, Therefore,-the CLA estimates‘the amount-that it, would © 
cost the United States :to ‘duplicate “t 
force, assuming US. cosis for.various programs." 3: Ee 
On that basis, the agency estimated that Soviet mulitary:: 

| Spending last year was $150-billion, about 30% more than 
=, the Pentagor budget. However,:Burton conceded:that this. | 
~f Dgure overstates the true cost, because it-assumes'that thes 


3: But "by -either.‘measure, -Burton said, “Soviet. - 
‘ Spending will increase during the next five years, probably - 
F between'3% and 5%.a year after adjustments to eliminate” 
e the effect of inflationeesss/ ies oa at et pe a eet ee 
, Williaa T: Lee; a former CLA an ¥st 


‘which several years ago admitted that it-had substantially | 


:  - Underestimated Soviet military” spending, is making the - 
eon th “jate " Same mistake again.’ TRAC ete aie ee rae To 
Bs e. -." By 1980, CLA estimates of total Soviet defensé expendi=~ 
petonomic problems will force. the Sovi se nd ee oan ave understated by-a factor of two,” Lee: 


then total ‘Soviet spending would: 


dusted for the spending’ 


. ly 

* iilion rubles” 
¥ power of the ruble.in 1970. _:° Tara teres 
~~ Lee,-whé based his-estimates on’ published Soviet ecox | 
nomic statistics,;said that military programs ar taking an. 
; increasing slice of the total economysi:4 Seay ES 
* For instance, Lee said, military hardware will account” 
? for more than half of the total output-of Soviet machinery . 
: next year..As recently as 1955, he said, the.military share : 


eke hes Cl 


Pr PR 


i.of machinery-production was 25% #1: ghytn, 
£2-Burtow insisted that the CLA: was correct——and Lee ‘was ‘| | 
> Wrong son the:total Soviet military programkwseetand 
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Soviet M ilitary. i) spending. Up. 


~ United Press Intermactanal 


The Soviets are spending about 50° ‘ 


percent more.on military outlays this 


year than thé United States, CLA ana- . 


lysts told Congress yesterday. 


spending will“continue to increase at 


- least. through 1985. despite the: vstraim 


on the Russian, economy. : ee 
A private: analyst and ‘two members 


mittee said they’ thought the: CIA: stax 
tistics: “were too Iow..- : 


_ Sen: : Robert. ronan Byrd: (Day. Va. Jy 


_chairmansof a: asSenate: ‘Armed. Services*, 


* subcommitted ?.said 7thé<tpaneb ‘was 


- seeking to learn‘if-the:“massive surge’ 


.of unprecédented * “military. procure: 


ment” by the Soviets in-the 1970s was“ 


likely’ to be. ‘matched in the "1880s. —— 


a 


ase 2001/07/2VHECHRRORGOON F4154000100130001. 
2 November 1979 


‘formulate the . fiscal 1981.- (défense} 
’ ised by President Carter or ‘demanded 


: . : ** high as $160 billion. 
They predicted Soviet military’ «. 


~higher than U.S. outlays,” said Donald. 
*, Burton, chief of the-. CIA's" Military. 
. Ecoriomics Analysis Centers.:<.: - 

-of the Senate-;Armed. Services: Com»: :-- 


_ Estimated costs: of Soviet. defense 
pinhole viet 


ceeded ‘them® by aiwidening margin in 


STATINTL 


": Byrd said,. “we must have facts tor 
hudget"—which, with increases prom— 
by sectors of Congress. may - run ast 


“In 1979,-the Soviet total will: be. 
about: $150 “billion; about” 50 ‘percent . 


: to 
“-Tatal Soviet: defense activities: for. 
the:1970s, he’ said,’ exceeded: compara ||. 
ble. U.S. outlays by: almost 30-percent. +: 


each succeeding: year,” Burton said. ‘-} 
Byrd scheduled another hearing for 
Thursday. coal Y ms 
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Soviet arms spending 


oe ON 


eee 


will go on, CIA sa says , 


“By CHARLES W, CORDDRY a 
_ Washington Bureau of The Sum. 


< Washington—The Central Intelligence 


Agency told Congress yesterday that the 
Soviet Union had outstripped the Uniced 
States in weapons spending by 50 percent 
over the past decade. and neither a change . 


_in Xremlis leadership nor an economic 


~ downturn was likely to bring moderation ” 


in arms programs ig the 1980s. - 

In rare testimony on detaiis of Soviet 
arms production,: ClA:analysty. said the 
Russians have been” “outspending the © 
United States in all major categories ex- 
cept tactical air power. Gaos appeared to 
be widening at the-end of the 1970-1979 
decade, even though. U.S. weapons pur-_ 


‘ chases had begun a steady upturn © = 


_ The CIA. estimates were laid before a . 


procurement suocommitize of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee and. were ex-— 
pected to provide grist for critics of the 


-SALT ‘Il treaty with the Soviet: Union 


Most of the critics 2re demanding heavy 
increases in U.S. defense budgets over the 
next five years. 

A leader of those tome Senator Sam 
Nunn (D, Ga.), renewed demands in a Sen . 
ate speech yesterday for an early look at: 
the administration's” fiveyear’ defense: 
plans. Without a “definite commitment 


and pronounced leadership” for bigger 


military budgets, he said, the na tion wou? wd 
be “indulging in a. maticpabercuraty, chi- 
rade.” 


“If these conditions continue,” Mr.” 


Nunn said, “I will pot. become part of it by-. 
voting for SALT IL” He thereby seemed to. 
~ be closing the door another notch—bdut not: 
completely yet —- om administration : 
hopes that he will yote for the strategic | f 
arms iimitation ireaty... © 

-+ The CIA team, headed by Donald, Bure 
ton, chief of the military economics divi+: 
sion, told the Senate panel that the Soviet. 
‘Union had spent the equivalent of $360 dil- 
lion-om ‘weapons in the:1970s, while the 
’ United States had spent $240 billion. - 


“In overall defense- spending, including | 
manpower, operations and researc and ° 
development as. well as:..weapons pur- 
chases, the CLA said the Russian figure for _ 
the decade was $1.35. trillion and the- 
American was $1.05 trillion. . seaming.“ 

While the disparities were large, Wile 
liam T. Lee, a former CIA man and a long- 
time analyst of Soviet defense budgets... 
told’ the subcommittee that. the intelli- | 


. gence agency's estimates on Russia were. 


woefully low. He said the CIA was as 
wrong now 33 it was in 1975 and 1975, . 


_ when it had to double its estimaies of what: 


the Soviet Union oat = a aeteoss in. 
1970.:. of te = E 
The “CIA snails: Te’ ee contended,” i 
‘took no account of large but. unknown 
: quantities of ammunition and other items: 
, that cannot be counted, nor did it factor ip. 


a 


~ Claiming that total Soviet military ex~ , 


“ penditures~but not sperifie details—can * 
. be derived- reasonably well from published - 
Soviet economic data, Mr. Lee estimated‘ 


. gross national product:in defense in 1980, 
- compared with a CIA estimate of 11 or 12° 
“\pereeak wg cae tel 


jan, ie Puen fea 


, Whatever: their differences: on ‘dollar'} 


Vand ruble costs of Soviet arms,-the Wits: 
- nesses. generally agreed that neither a 
‘worsening economic situation nor leader-. 
ship changes ‘in the post-Brezhnev. era 
would slacken Moscow's military pro-- 
grams. ees oe will: persist, they! 


argued. -, PTT AU 
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2 STAVING Ls, wh.cin. pies 


+ that. Moseow -would invest 14 percent of.) _ 


' Senate panel yesterday that the CIA's estimates of Soviet defense expenditures have been 


a. syeenainines, in: 1970..:By 1980 CIA. estimates of total. Saviet defense. “expenditures. -once 
‘again are-understated by a factor of.two.' ; 


timates thé.distribution of Soviet defense expenditures. according to.the direct costing, “or 


. “which have. proven to be the. only: reliable source of such:estimates. " Outlays for weap-.. 


. Soviet. procurement:program information is derived fromthe sbacional means of veritica: 
tion” -... ts pS tee oe a . 


i) in this’ town. "> 


- under way. indicate. that another “éyclical. increase in. ‘defense spending is likely i in the... 
. early to mid-1980s,:as the new industrial capacity comes on stream." He said total -- = 
-Soviet defense. spending and.spending for: coumnae A pea will continue to increase” es 


“ systems in production that they. have: maintained since 1970, with nearly 60 percent: 


_ Soviet GNP-in:1960:to nearly 15 percent 1 in ae and: eae ciab: to about 18 percent in 280 : 
' (U.S; slightly over 5 percent),  - 0 *. Sage 


PIQGEy MA a a 


_are expected to continue. into the 1980s. oe told the: subcommittee that the. =, Intelligence, 
community expects. “more of the.same.™ 9° - che ites 


in real. terms. at: east. through 1985,‘ =~ -25: 
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CIA SAID. TO BE UNDERESTIMATING SOVIET” DEFENSE SPENDING BY 100% 


A former analyst of Soviet military economics in the Central Intelligence Agency told a 


underestimated by 100 percent for the second time within the last five years, : 
With the CIA providing a new estimate that the Soviets will spend about $150 billion on 
defense activities-in 1979, or about 50- percent more than the United States, William T. 
Lee, an analyst inthe CIA's Office of. Economic and Strategic Research from 1951 to 1964, 
told the Senate Armed Services Subcommittee on Procuemelit that the pews estimates 
are "again" too low by‘a "factor of two." -. . Shae e 
~ Lee said-the CIA “was forced by. new avidencat to: Goulet its estimates of Soviet aetense . 


Lee explained: that ‘Soviet. defense. expenditures: ‘climbed ‘eromn" Cabot 10° percent ceche 


-Donald Burton, ‘chief of the CIA ‘éMilitary, Beanomies Division, who présented the art eee 
new Soviet defense: cost estimates to ‘the: subcommittee yesterday, put the Proportion of 
Soviet GNP. devoted. to Rutatead speeding a at 1l1- ve oe how and eboue 13: 15 ‘Percent by, 


“Explaining ‘the variance of his estimates a with neue of the CIA, tabs saga the CIA es- 
building block: methodology, while he derives his estimates hy. using Soviet economic data. 


ons procurement "are the most. reliable component of Soviet defense: expenditures derived: 
from Soviet economic data, " he said. ‘Directly or indirectly, Lee further. explained, most 


- Burton: dia not. challenge Lee! s. estimates, de told: sen: ‘John ¥ Warner (R- Va. ) thar poe ° 
the former agency analyst, ones excellent access (to intelligence onSoviet cies activi- | 


os Expect Mare: ‘Of The: ‘Same’ ae ae a 
‘While ae different. conclusions on the total. Soviet defense apeniing activity ana 
the rate of that- activity, Lee and Burton. agreed that Soviet defense spending increases. 


- Expanding on this: point, Burton said: the. amount: and: type: of Sovietic construction now 


He pointed out that the Soviets- now have. ‘about tie same auaber of: major ae pons. 


introduced. in.the last five-years and production of most of them continuing into ne 1980s. 


oo? 
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_ each of the last five years. 
U.S. total. oe oe | . 


Uz S. “procurement. | Weta ot 


_ inclusion of. ULS, aircraft carriers, © 7°: - 
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‘The CIA analyst : said Soviet design Dureaus also appear to be maintaining a high level 
of activity in the development of follow-on weapons, 
Further, the number of Soviet strategic and general purpose weapons in flight test 
or trials is about the same as the average since 1970, he said. | 
' The CIA concludes that force modernization, rather thao expansion will be the principal 
determinant of Soviet defense procuremenor in the 1980s, "We expect only Slight increases 
in the overall size of Soviet forces and even decreases in some areas, " such as S Strategic 
reductions that would be required under SALT II, Burton said. so " 
- “We think it unlikely that economic problems will force the Soviets to reverse theix a 
commitment to continuing improvement in their military forces, " he added. Tee 
a * 50% Of Soviet Machinery Devoted To. Defense - a _ 
“As a measure of the economic impact of the Soviet defense spending increases, Lee 


pointed olit that the military procurement’s share of the votal Soviet machinery has risen. 
from. about 25 percent in 1965, to > about 40 percent in 1970 and will. be ¢ over 50 Percent in | 


1980. ° 
_ To offset this impact ¢ on a the economy, he said, the Soviets are ‘increasing their imports. 
of machinery from Eastern Europe and the West. In 1980 it is expected that such imports — 
will constitute at least 30 percent and “perhaps as much as 44 percent” of all machinery 
and equipment allocated to USSR capital investment. — | ve 

Burton made the following comparisons of U.S, and Soviet defense spending: a 

'* Total Soviet defense spending for the 1970s is about $1, 350 billion, compared 

with $1, 050 billion spent by the U.S., exceeding the U.S, by almost 30 percent. In - 
dollars, the Soviet defense spending in the 1970s increased at about 3 percent annually, ~ 
while, -in nibles, at about 4-5 percent. 

= ..'* In 1979, total Soviet defense spending will be about $150 billion, “about 50 percent 


. higher than U.S. outlays. Measured i io rubles, the Soviet level is about 30 percent jarger 
than the U.S. ee vee eee 


_ons * Soviet procurement of weapons and equipment i in the 1970s. exéeed U. Ss. procure- 
ment: ‘outlays by about $115 billion, almost 50 percent, .The estimated dollar. costs of . ...- 
Soviet procurements have exceeded U. s. procurement outlays by 78 ‘Percent 0 or more in a 

_* Soviet procurement funds for strategic f forces in athe 2 1970s i is 5 2-1/2 times the 


“ol. * Soviet general purpose f forces > procurement v was about 50 percent larger than. we 


". | * Soviet land forces procurement is three times ‘that of the v. s. in a the 1970s, : 
including the Soviet addition of 11 aew divisions. ‘ Me 
«++ * Sovier. tactical air procurement is down about 20 ‘percent below the U. s. pro- ue 
curement in the past 10 years, reflecting the larger U. Ss. factical « air r forces and the ar 

“2 * Soviet general Purpose Navy procurement exceeds the { U. 8. by ‘one-thiva i in ‘the ” - 
1970s. . 
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_Inistic projec:tions,: theciree” world’s 
-0il: production: could, be’ outstripped 
: “by ‘demand by 1985 —- or. sooner: +: 

That: ‘gloomy*. OUTLOOK’ Was: de- 
: ied to the House. ‘Intéliigence 

« Oversight subcommittee. as officials 

. of the.CIA reiterated their: judgment 

“thac without much greater conserva~ 

_ ‘tion; the demand: for: oil could encore 
: ou by= th 


Department of: - Energy? mest. aS 


Wee : ae 
It. looks. like: ‘Avmaueddon “said. 
: “Rep. “Romano Mazzoli' (D-Ky.): "We 
_may well have reached the precipice: 

oe we facing a abyss?" Been eee oe 


“of the gubcommittee; said he.was dis- 
“turbed- thatthe’ public. was:not. pay-. 
‘ing more attentionto thé CIA analy- 
. sis, wee was, release, tw months 


Zor aren’ betieving - it,’""Aspin: said: 
.;“How do.-we get the message. across 
that This fould_ be. a Very serious. situ: - 


= “Maurice Ernst: director of: the 

Cie Oitice ‘of Economic, Research, 
“said the current.economic. slowdown 
could moderate demand. for’ Oil iti the 


immediate. future,;-but{we:Cannot| 


a 
‘count: ,on.; increased; supplies: béing 
:available:to-meet: rising detnand. dur- 
‘ing the next upswing of ‘tie business 
eyelets Raeiey eis 
“Ernst ied: ‘that. tthe: agency's first 
‘iiclassified study in ‘April, 1977. had 


+ 


‘consérvation, -: projected; -World-- de- 
“mand: for: oil will: approach:produc- 


‘tive- capacity by. the. early *1980s.. Inj 


:these: ‘circumstances;. ‘prices’ will rise’ 
sharply to ration: available: supplies,’” 
ia Although : “the: CIA” was<criticized 
then for :.being” overly” pessimistic, 
Ernst said;, We, turned. out.not to be 
‘pessimistic enough: Witness the 60%, 


. increase i in oil-prices : s since-1978."3.05.5 3) 


ey 
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none et = “ae Siperes eee 
‘More valuable i in n future : 
Officials: ‘of both the: CLA ‘and the} 
scnergy: Department. agreed: that oil-| 
’ producing: countries ‘in ‘the <Mideast 
Had‘reduced growth in produ 
~after the. Iranian reduction, Tealizing 
that: ‘petroleum would. be much. it more 
“Valuable in the furure: - 
=: “The industrial coun 
—-Wilk have:.to adjust. to a:slow: growth: 
Jof energy supply and a’ stable or-de-! 
lining oil-suopiy,’”” Ernst: said, “The| 
adjustment. will take; the form of in-j 
creased. energy conservation; reduced: 
Teconomic~ growth; * or“ mos 
“some combination of both.7; 
_.“*Holding’eneray.: ‘demand | 
- projected supply levels: without Tews 
efing economic growth: targets’ be- 
low the:3%. to 34 %..annual rates. 
.normally:. considered : acceptable. 
“would require unprecedented rates of! 
conservation — substantially higher 
i- ‘than i in. recent. years - 
Soviets aifec 
: > Afterward,” CIA | “Director Stan 
field .Turtier ‘noted: ‘that: the Soviet 
Union. also would -face: a series of 
“painful choices” in the: ‘early: "B08 
: because. of. declining . oil. ‘Production 
theres ee 
S “Overall: ‘the: bulk of Soviet eugrgy 


‘is consumed. by heavy-industry,” he| | 


-Said-""We all know: how:much: priori: 
ty the Soviets put inthe area and 
“how costly and ifficult. it would b 


“decreased 1 outpu ba 


tet Tae 
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FOCLISH 
INTELLIGENCE 


by Robect F. Ellsworth 
and Kenneth L. Adelman 


H he intelligence community should brace 
itself for a new wave of castigation that 


widens its past sea of woes. The looming | 


storm will arise from accusations that it 
inadequately warned the United States of 
Soviet military capabilities and technological 
breakthroughs during the 1970s and early 
1980s. These inevitable accusations, origi- 
nating from the center-right, will diffuse 
throughout the body politic and will focus 
on the competence of Amierican intelligence 
analysis. For the Central Intelligence Agency 
elite—those in the Operations Directorate— 
has catered for years to America’s foreign 
policy establishment view that the biggest 
game in town is at least collaboration and at 
most condominium with Russia. This has 
led to a process of discounting data that por- 
tray the Soviet Union as a genuine threat 
rather than as a potential partner. 

Past hubris has brought on present neme- 
sis. The Cta’s (and military intelligence’s) 
attempts at political assassinations, covert 
sherianigans, illegal spying on American citi- 
zens, and free-wheeling operations have 
reaped their reprisals. The now receding accu- 
sations, originating from the center-left, 
focused on these intelligence excesses. As a 


result, the reins of the covert operators were 


pulled in, as the five-year-old investigations 
and presidential Executive Orders scaled 
down the CIA’s activities. 

The limitations were perhaps overdue, 
though the fanfare was overblown. The CIA 
was never as nefarious as strident critics con- 


ROBERT F. ELLSWORTH, former deputy seecetary of 
defense, is visiting scholar at the School of Advanced 
International Studies of The Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. KENNETH L. ADELMAN, former asststant to the 
secretacy of ‘defense,-ts sentor political screntist at the 
Strategie Studies Center of SRI Interrettonal. 
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( 


rend, and few of Ms members imdufge 
ofensive deportment. Evea if every official 
nvestigited for illegal practices were found 


me 


guity. the culprits would sall add up toa 
tiny percentage of all intelligence personnel. 
Executive and congressional investigators 
bee highlighted the sensational ar the ex- 
pense of the more significant. 


President Carter aimed ac the right tar- 
get—inadequate performance rather than 
overzealousness—on Armistice Day 1978, 
when he fired off a handwritten memo to 
his top security advisers. It opened pungently, 
“Tam not satisfied with the quality of polit- 


‘ical intelligence.” The president was justifi- 


ably distraughe by the crumbling of the 
shah’s reign in Iran. He resented that Ameri- 
can intelligence officers, long stationed in 
Tehran. had failed to tell him what General 
Ludendorif told the kaiser after a brief visit 
with the Austrian army on the eve of 
World War I: “We are allied to a corpse.” 

The much routed intelligence failure in 
Iran was due to a massive failure of imagina- 
tion. Similar human frailty led the British 
ambiss2dor in Berlin, two days before the 
onsec of World War I, to report that war 
was cur of the question. The syndrome also 
afiicted American leaders on the eve of Pearl 
Harbor, Stalin at the outset of Operation 


Barbaressa (Hitler's 1941 invasion of Rus- 


sta). and the Israelis immediately before the 
1973 Yom Kippur war—the three most cele- 
brated intelligence failures of recent times- 


But no such failure of imagination can. 


account for staggering CIA errors, com- 
pounded over 15 years, in estimating Soviet 
forces and intentions in strategic weaponry 
and overall military effort. Beginning in the 
1960s, the CIA embarked upon a consistent 
underestimation of the Soviet ICBM build- 
up. missing the mark by wide margins; tts 
estimates became progressively worse, on the 


" Jow side. Inthe mid-1970s the intelligence 


community underestimated the scale and 
effectiveness of the Soviets’ multiple inde- 
pendently targetable reentry vehicle (MIRV) 
programs. Even more important, Soviet war- 
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Mideast Oil: Countdown to Trouble 


- Iraq: Continued oil production of 35 million ar--- 


In ein 1978, many sae sail an immi- 
rent oil glut; no allowance. was made for an Ira- 
nian revolution that within a year would result in, 

.an oil shortfall and long gas lines. We have learned . 
httle from that experience. Because we cannot . 
quantify political risks, we ignore them, still basing 


¥ 


our oil plans solely on technical and economic” ~ 
# role in the: Iraqi government. ‘Meanwhile, Presi: 


speculations. Yet there is a high probability that 
within the next two years. political or: military .- 
events will interrupt—if not permanently curtail—. - 
the flow of oil from major production centers. in 
the MiddleEast.-- - : oe 

During -the past year; at least fiv developments- 
have intensified the threat to oil supplies =: -: 


e The Arab nations have bitterly split over the 7 os 


Camp David agreements." : : 
e The Iranian revolution nes jeopardized Iran's 3° 
oil flow, while Khomeini’s obsessive’ evangelical: 
- drive to encourage Shiite Moslems: wherever. they ™. 
may he has. created tension ads excitement” 
throughout Islam os ; 
© The PLO has become: a pervasive force’ for aL. 
agitation and disruption in Middle aca COUNe... 
tries. ©. + 
. © The Soviets have gained ‘becctheads in. ‘the! 
Horn of Africa, South. Yemen and. Afghanistan. /:-27 
° According to-CLA estimates;the- ‘Soviet Union ; 
' Thay in three years become an oildeficit country, 
, and seek to obtain Middle Eastern oil tor its own. 
Duses. 7 
These. five: developments— individually “1 ‘or: < 
. “combination—could’ criticatly “2 P fla 
’* on which our prosperity depends’ Sere 
Tran: The continued export of oil even, at the. 
: currently reduced level of 3.4 tillion barreis.a day -; 
may well be interrupted by the ‘power, “struggle ” 
-“ now in progress. Though the Khomeini’ regime will. 
almost certainly be displaced, no one knows what~ 
will follow or what disruption may result; The left,’ . 
though momentariby-weakened by: internal: ‘divi = 
’ -Sion and Islamic fervor, may still gain strength as“, 
the wheel turns. Meanwhile, Iran’s oil exports: 
~ could be sabotaged by the 500,000 Sunni Meéslem 
_ Arabs whe furnish 20 percent of the oil-field work. 
ers. Armed and encouraged by their Arab friends - 
in Iraq, they have already twice cut pipelines in 
' their demand for an autonomous Arab state (Khuz-: 
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. Subsidy to Egypt. Though the Sa 
_ too subtle to explain a producti 
| such bald terms, the effect wi 

eg matter what technical justification is given, 


a day, contain jarge percentages of Shiites (Bah. 
“rein 40 percent, Kuwait 20 
: thousand Palestinians, 'Th 
.Monarchy—the largest in the area—has aroused. 


{wation. Though there seems little im 
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rels a day cannot be counted on. For the first time: | 


'. in years, Iraq faces political instability, just when. ; 
its relations with Iran next door are rapidiy deteri-.: 
_ oYating.-While. Iraq is inciting the Arabs in Iran, - 
-* Khomeini’s regime is encouraging insurrection *: 


‘among the Shiite Moslems in Iraq, who constitute -~ 
52 percent of Iraq’s population- but have a little» 


ae 


_ 


-dent-Saddam Hussein faces 2 resumption of. Kur-~ 


: dish revolt, which in the past has tied down hale 7 
* the Iraqi army in protractedfighting, 9°. 2-724 
* . Saudi Arabia: Contrary to overoptimistic projece. ui 
tions, the Saudis are not likely to increase produc: | 
. tion ‘much above the current temporary level of °° 
944 million barrels a day nor can we even count or: -- 


‘ @ Mminimum:-levei of 8% million barrels. Though : 


committed: to moderation, Saudi Arabia, with only-- 


5 million people, cannot resist the political dynam- - 


jes of the area, If the Begin government continues ~ 
’ its creeping annexation of the West Bank and Gaza <! 
Strip through its settlement stratagem and there is -: 
no breakthrough toward a Palestinian astesmens i 


production will be drastically reduced. “The more 
radical Arab states wil] inevitably force the Saudis 
to use. their oil production as 4 political weapon, 
just as they have already foreed them to cut their 
udis are probably ! 
on curtailment in 
ill be the same no 


> Kuwait, Bahrein and the Gulf Emirates and. 


" Sultanates: These little nations with weak govern- 
: ents, which together produce 4.8 million barrels 


:. The writer i is a former undersecretary of state. : 


Percent) as well as many” 
e collapse of the Iranian ~’ 
and excited a volatile, divided and suggéstible pop:- 
mediate dan-. 
ger of a revival of the Dhofar insurrection in: 
Oman,: the- increasing Soviet influence in South 
Yemen adds to the general anxiety over the Gull. . 

ane 2G: =e oF oe Shels Abmed Tak 
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U. ee Sovieis 5) 
ugn Domestic Probie: 


By Henry S. Bradsher “ 


‘A astitgton Star Staif Writer 


Atone of their meetings in Vienna 
two months ago, President Carter | 
asked Soviet leader Leonid Brezh- | 

nev what his greatest domestic prob- 
lem was. 

Brezhnev glanced at his comrade 
on the Soviet Communist Party polit- 
buro, Defense Minister Dmitry F. 
Ustinov, and then gave an answer 
that Carter could well appreciate 

- from his own experience: “Energy.”:. 

There are other Soviet problems. 
like manpower imbalances, political 
dissidence and- alcoholism that 
might have come to Brezhnev's 
mind but been too sensitive for the | 
party general-secretary to Mention. 
But the enerzy shortagé is a major. 
constraint on the Sovietfnture.~ 

Economic growth has become the 
primary justification for the Soviet 
Communist system. Its main public 
meetings are timed to talk about 
new five-year economic develop- 
ment plans so that other, more awk- 
ward subjects with more obvious po- 
litical implications’ can be blanketed 
out. 

But economic growth i is becoming 
anawkward subject, too, The growth 
rate is slowing down, Energy prep 
lems are a key factor. 

As the expansion of the economy 
falls below the planned rate, how- 
ever, military production continues 
to grow. Armaments programs that 
US. analysts can now see under way 
-— such as expensive new titanium 
‘submarines and several new missile 
systems — guarantee that military 
spending will continue to increase. 
at a Tate of 4 or 5 percenta year ed 
the indefinite future. - ... -.: 

With economic. growth now 
slower than that, the armed forces 
are taking an increasing share of the 
nation’s wealth. The CIA estimate of 
11 ta 13 percent of Soviet gross na- 
tional product being consumed by 
the armed forces has long been con- 
sidered too low by some. outside 
analysts. an, 


East-West Similarity - 


' Although Soviet: theoreticians 
were angered in the 1960s bythe. 
Western intellectnal notion of a con- 


“vergence between the capitalist and | _ 


‘Communist systems as each changed 

- over time, there is a distinct similar- 
ity in some of the problems now fac- 
ing both ect.For Réleas 
Both the United States and the 


Soviet Union have energy problems. 
Death fare tavakh aAnectinne anon 
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The SALT I debate -here has 


-begun to change the U.S. climate on 


armaments. Those who advocate 
building a stronger military force 
feel that both offictal and public 
opinion is moving to their support. 
But some fear recession dims pros- 
pects ior raising defense spending. | 
The American gross national 
product declined 1.1 percent in the 


. first half of 1979,.compared to an 
. estimated Soviet growth of slightly 


under 1 percent after an unusually 


‘ severe winter. The Soviet figure for 
‘the whole year probably will end up 
-at 2 percent growth, which is bad for 


the Soviets but not bad compared 


‘ with the problems tCing a number 
-of Western nations. 


“The U.S. recession means . that the 
Carter administration will have a 
hard time finding extra money for 
the kind of increased military spend- 
ing being advocated by such people } 
as Henry Kissinger and Sen, Sam 
Nunn, D-Ga., as a Price for Falitying 
SALT I. 

The Soviets Girsaay seem to be 


-having trouble finding more mili- 


tary money, and iti is ee to get 
Worse. f 


There are three main areas of 
Soviet spending: consumption that 
has given the Soviet people a sense 
of steadily improving living stand- 
ards in the last two decades, invest- 
ment that is needed in the long run 
to keep up that improvement, and 
“the armed forces. - 

Past economic growth has permit. 
ted all three to expand simultane 
ously. But Stansfield Turner, direc- 
tor of the CIA, testified. ‘before 
Congress recently that a pinch is 
coming. 


He based: this on predictions of a, 
Be further slowdown: in: growth. The 


rate might.drop as low as 1 or 2 per- 


:cent a year if the energy prablem |. 
'' worsens. because Soviet oil produc- 


‘tion falls off as much, in the early 


1980s as the CIA. expects, Some other 


. analysts say, however, that the CIA 

_estimate of declining Soviet oil out- 
put is too bearish, and the rate is un- 
_jikely todrop thatlow. _...:. 

A very low rate “could squeeze the 
U.S.S.R.’s resources to the point 
where eaten has ‘to. -Sive, ” 
_ Turner said. .: : 


are Some, 


- tion would have a negative impact 


spending in,a period of leadership 
- transition — likely in the 1980s — 


“be reluctant to press for actions that 


‘in the pace of defense expenditures, 
‘nomic growth would fall squarely on 


_ the consumer, whose standard of liv- 
_ ing would stagnate. .” a 


- slower, and the long lead time.and 


term effects are combining. 


«Of inadequate-investment to modern- 


2 costs and checking inflation. ai Sia ie 


é * ‘The Soviet work force is no longer 
< Browing rapidly, labor turnover is 


- been unwilling to counter these 
: problems. with greater. matertal 
+. incentives, Its use of political exhor- 
z: tation has had little result, however. 


STATINTL 


Capital Investment Down 


“Reducing growth in investment 
below current rates seems unlikely ! 
in view of the vast needs for new, 
more energy efficient investment 
goods throughout the country and 
the already slow pace of investment 


- (3 percent per year),” Turner's writ- 


ten testimony said. - 
“Reducing growth in consump 


on worker morale and productivity 
jast when a boost i in vor is needed . 
most -°- 

. “Reducing growth in defense 


would be equally difficult since 
those vying for power probably will 


might alienate the military. 
. “In the absence of any reduction 


however, the burden of slowing eco- 


The overworking of aidias oil 
fields, so that their total produc- 
tivity is’ lower than if pumped 


vast investment needed to develop 
new fields in harsh Siberian terrain 
and climate, ‘are only one factor in 
the growth slowdown. Several long- 


Readily accessible Taw materials 
are being exhausted, capital invest- 
ment is down while the gains from 
each additional ruble of it are de 
.clining, and the related rate of labor 
‘productivity increase is also drop-. 
ping. The Joint Economic Commit- 
tee of the-U.S. Congress has been |~ 
warning of a-similar problem here ; 


en = sya 


.ize plant and enable each worker to 
produce more, thus cutting unit 


increasing, and the Kremlin has. 


ne ey 


-. It has also resorted to yet another | 


‘round of Comraunist Party and gov: | 
_? ernment resolutions-on reorganiz- 


+ ing economic Management to try to 
t better results. But nothing much 


- e 
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The party still resists the hacen 
* tralization” “thar- some - think --is 


eee eee oe ee ee ee ee, ee ae ere 


ARYT 


Cord Meyer 


Saudi production and the oil shortage | 


After enabling President the U.S. is at the mercy of 
Carter to arouse Americans.unecontrollable political 
to the need for stringent events abroad. The mount 
measures on energy, the ing.turmoil in Iran could 
gasoline crisis is ixely now easily lead at any time to the 

‘to fade like a bad dream, complete closure of the Ira- 


leaving puzzlement in place. nian oil fields, The impact 


of the long lines at the fill- om the world markets of the 
ing stations. : 


but some of Carter's advis- through the roof: . 

ers urged him to forecast it... Recent news: reports that 
in his speech Sunday nightw. Iraq is capable of quickly in- 
It appears that the shortage# creasing production by one 
will be transformed into-a million barrels per day are 
temporary giut by the slow- misleading, The Iraqi oil 
down of. the American fields are suffering from de 
economy and-by increased. clining pressures partly as 
Saudi production. The pros-- the result of the wasteful 
pect carries risks for the use of Soviet water Nooding 
president’s credibility. but: methods. - ; 


a is r * hearin in the: erican 
he decided rolqnore tin Bis ~ oreover, intelligence’ Crown “prince, Fahd ex mela sans 
estimates of iuture Fussian plained to Carter's envoy, wien *’the. New. Yo rk 
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loss of about three million ~ 
_ This abatement of the oil barrels per day ‘would be! 
shortage will be tamporary devastating and shoot prices. 


The energy experts warn 
that this deceptive glut will 
vanish like morning mist as 
soon as: the- American: 
economy starts to recover. . 
World demand will again. 
Start to bump against the 
supply ceiling to force up’ 


oul production have had ‘2 
-be revise ownwar 


cause Ol gross Soviet ais. 
“management of the Western 
1berian Ol 116 


y as 
early as 1981, the Soviet bloc 


Inay be forced to become a, : 
. het importer of oil, igniting 


oe the exper. amy Dew fires: under the pres- 
‘the next decade the world’ Sure cooker of rising world 
will be living on the ragged * <A 
edge of genuine shortage* “Under these - circum- 
and that Carter is absolutely’. stances, it is childish folly to 
Tight to call for. draconian , make OPEC.the scapegoat 
Measures to reduce our de: for our own profligate waste 
pendence on foreign oil." 


_ afte so > slovely balanced thar. Stuart Bizenstat advised and 
: Jat Sats ce SERS 2 pk 


722 Waste of genuinely. scarce: 
. World supply and demand: -ail..as White: House staffer. 
. their reserves will. last for. 50 


“he “eg er 


Carter hinted in his speech. | 
The OPEC nations func-. 
tioned in 1973 as a con- 
spiratorial cartel to raise 
prices by restricting produc- 
tion; but OPEC’s recent 


price increase was a. re-. 
_Sponse to real shortages re- 


flected in the frantic bid- 
ding in the spot market. 
England has been charging 


for North Sea oil just. as’ 
much: as. the’ most. greedy 


Arab. 


We are fortunate ‘that the" 
largest OPEC producer,. 


Saudi Arabia, has been pre 


pared to hold its price below: 


the new OPEC ceiling and to 
increase production from 
8.5 to 9.5 million barrels. 


Fulfilling a promise-made to.. 


Ambassador Robert Strauss, 


that the increased produc. : 


tion was a response to the 
commitment to conserve 


tion made by the industrial 


nations at Tokyo. «: . 
Contrary to general im: 
pression, the Saudis have a 
compelling self-interest in 
not producing above the 3.5 
million. rate. They -view 


their oil reserves as a one- 
-time gift from the gods and 
.are determined to preserve: : 
_ this patrimony for succed-.: : 
. ing generations...’ 


- Ata rate of 8. 5. millioi 


tion? ..- 
yeAdtis an: ‘act of. farsighted 
“statesmanship for the Saudis 


:_Ciak complained, . “We are. 


‘years and allow them tol 
make a transition to an/ 
industrial economy. Atl 
higher production rates, the 
oil will be gone before they 
have time to train their peo’ 


and uncontrollable infla- 


to have: temporarily. upped 
production to give the W 
time to.adjust-to lower con- 
sumption levels. They are 
motivated by the’ stake they 
have in Western prosperity 
and by their well-founded 
fear of the Soviets. But they 
Sometimes despair of a fair 


Times erroneously reported 
this.month that the Saudis 
had decided not to increase 
production, the Saudis were 


‘criticized for selfish irre- 


sponsibility:- When they did 


‘increase, the’ Washington 


Post in an editorial and car- 


‘toon charged that they were 


trying to hook the U.S. on de 
pendency’ on their oif to. 
bring pressure to bear on. n Is-- 


AS one-young Saudi offi. 
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U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 


loiters on — to tne editor 


Soviet List 

So the Soviets’ list of their own stra- 

tegic weapons matches U.S. intelli- 

gence estimates [Whispers, June 25]. If 

this is due to the quality of U.S. intelli- 

gence, fine. But there is another possi- 

bility. The Soviets undoubtedly would 
like us to believe that the Pentagon has | 
an accurate count of their weapons. . 
Might they not have gained access t 
our intelligence estimates in time to 
adjust their figures to match? : 
J. P. Lockwoop _ 

Freeport, Ill. 
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ARTICLE APPpANED 
ON PAGE 2 


U.S, nuclear sirengih ~ 
ual to Soviel’s. 


4 


Washingtou—Far from lagging behind 
tha Soviet Union in strategic nuclear 
forces, Representative Les Aspin (D., 
Wis.) says, the United States has kept 
atreast through a series of little-publi- 
cized technological advances and has done 
so at a traction of Moscow’s costs. 

Mr. Aspin, a member of the House 
Armed Services acd Intelligence commit- 
tees, issued a comprehensive study de 
signed to rebut critics of SALT [I and oth- 
er defense policies who claim the U.S. has 
stood still while the Soviet Union marched 
ahead in nuclear strength f 

While Moscow investad tens of billions 
of dollars in new interctatinental missiles, 
the study said, the US. Defense Deoart- 
ment steadily and economically improved 
the accuracy, power and safety from at- 
tack of existing American missiles. 

. The result, Mr. Aspin contended, is that 
the effectiveness.of U.S. forces has kept 
pace. “Contrary to-the claims of many 
docom-sayers in the business of defense 
analysis, we bave hardly been engaging in 
‘unilateral restraint’ or ‘unilaizral dis 
armament, "hesaid7 .- -- : 

Mr. Aspin especially emphasized th 
growth in the ability of American missile 
warheads to knock out Soviet missiles in 
underground silos and other = 
rnilitary targets. The contrary point—in- 
creasing Soviet ability to knock out U.S. | 
tissiles—is the one most argued by crit: | 
_ics of SALT and defemse policy. - i 
- | Mr. Aspin contended the United States 
has made just as.“dramatic” advances a3 
the Soviet Union over the last decade. This 
situation would contume, he said, into the 
mid-1980’s—that is, during tr ‘ife of the 
new strategic arms limitation :aty. ~~. 

Using Central Intelligence + sen esti--| 
mistes of Soviet missile cosw ind Penta-.| 


on data oa U.S. outlays, Mic spin said | 
tae Soviet Union =a ae spent 324.9 | 
billion by 1985 on 820 SS-17, 32-13 and S5- | 


19 missiles with multinle warheads while 


the United States would have spent 31.15 | 


*.. billion on new guidance svsterns and war- | 


hea 50 ‘iinuteman 3-| 


eld eq 
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By CHLARLES W. CORDDRY 
Washington Bureau of The Sun 


less than 5 per cent of the Russian. But 
Mr. Aspio, using “latest intelligence esti- 
mates’ on warhead power and accuracy, 
calculated that the American weapons, 
would have substantially the same ability 
to knock out missile silos as the $S-13 and! 
85-19 and much greater ability than the 
55-17. ane 

The U.S. capability against Soviet mis- 
sile forces was attributed to two develop 
ments. - ~ oe a 

First, Minuteman 3 missiles have been 
equipped with a new guidance system 
which will deliver their three warheads 
within 600 feet of their targets. This in- 
creased the probability of knocking out a 
target from a. former 19 per cent to a cur- 
rent 35 per cent, compared with a present 
59 per cent for 5-18 and $$-19 warheads, 
_ Second, 300 cf the Minuteman missiles 
will be. fitted over the next two years with 
335-kiloton warheads, with nearly double 
the explosive force of current models. 
(One kiloton is the equivalent of 1,000 tons | 
of TNT.) When this is done, Mr. Aspin | 
said, the probability of killing a Soviet tar--i 
get, will go up to 70 per cent for a Minute. | 
man warhead... 0 ere 7 ted 

Both sides, he estimated, will continue 
improvements into the mid-1980’s, 30 that | 
there will be an 33 per cent probability for | 
U.S. warheads and 92 per cent for Rus 


‘ 
i 


The American outlay will have been | 


“slam 


i Photinia zen es co Ate | 
Mr. Aspin readily acknowledged that | 
the Russians will have more warheads on: | 
their land-based missiles than the Ameri- 
cans will have on theirs. To him that sim- 
ply meant the Soviet. Union would have far 


“more nuclear explosives than there is any 


need for, because they would excead num- 


-bers. needed. to destroy all U.S.. under-- 


ground missiles. It was implicit in his cal-. 
culation that each side would have the oth- 
erdeterred from goingtowar,. «it 
~ With some irony, however, be went on 
to remark that construction of the new- 
MX missile to move among many possible 
launch points “will make the superfluous. 
Soviet warheads useful again.”.. sos 


+ 


; 


Mr. Aspin granted that the eveniua} 


vulnerability of the Minoteman would re 3 


quire some means other 

silos for basing missiles, sia 
“The point that he stressed in his study 

was that the Pentagon has so strenzthened 

the blast-resistance of Minnteman silos in 

4 program just completed that it has de 


' layed fog at least six years the time when 


Soviet rockets will be numerous and pow- 
erful enough to knock them ont. That pro- 
gram cost $1.4 billion, again a fraction of 
Russian outlays * 

The Aspin study was equally optimistic 
about improvements being made in bomb 
ec forces carrying air-launched cruise 
missiles and in submarine-launched mis- 


- , Siles which will have more powerful and 


numbers in the 1980's, 


‘ 
} 
ij 
' 
} 
! 
i 


| 
{ 


accurate warheads to offset a decline in | 


. “The Soviets spend more money: and 

build brand new systems. We spend much | 
lass and improve existing systems, but the | 
result has been about the same.” the con. | 
gressman said. “Our improvements have ! 
not beea as showy but have been just as i 
eilective” . 
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28 June 1979 ; 


U.S, Queries 
Moseow About - 


Big A-Blast 


By Robert G. Kaiser 
Washington Post Staff Writer 

The Soviet Union last Saturday 
detonated an underground nuclear 
test that U.S. scientists believe ex- 
ceeded the 150-kiloton limit for 
such tests agreed to by both. count- 
ries in 1974. Yesterday, the United © 
States formally heey ane ie Sov- 
‘jet Union about the test. 

U.S. officials whe disclosed: Unieene 
tion about the test: yesterday Said that 
a preliminary: intelligence“ estimate 
. put its size at about 2 otons but 
that later information: and analysis 
could: change. that figure. ‘The tast cer- 

_ tainly was in a range of. 100 ta, 400 kilo-. 
tons, these officials said. . 

Other sources said U. S. ee 
gists now-feel there was an 80 percent - 
probability that aoe test excreded 150° 
kilotons. rg bad of 

“The 150-kiloton: “Wait was econo 
in the Threshold Test Ban “Treaty 
“signed in’ Moscow in 1974. However, 
the treaty has never come into force 
legally, pending the outcome of nego- 
tiations on a total Bee on underground 
. testing.~ je 

Both the United’ States. aha the So | 
yiet Union have declared their inten: ; 
tion to respect the.’ 150-kiloton. limit 
during these. negotiations, although 
they are not bound legally to-do so. ~_ 

Sources inside the | Carter. 

-, tration ‘speculated “yesterday ~ that. if 
the Soviets did indeed exceed the 150-"|. 


ye ten orgy 


kiloton limit.in Saturday’s. test,, ‘they | ; 


may have done so to demonstrate to 
the United States that they will not 
adhere indefinitely to. agreements that. 
are not converted into Tegally binding: 
treaties. pet rare eS See : 

“Other iiterpretations were that the. 
Soviets simply decided:to chéat, made 
a mistake in calculating the explosive- 
force of a:device.they tested, or in: 
fact did not violate- the limit at all. i 


fae gk eo 
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cial put it - a ee OV As oie 


las. part of the /Threshold Test’ Ban - 


adminis- }. 


-- : ', Underground tests are- used by ‘both 
“countries. to: perfect new warheads 


: sovermment. a. diplomatic ‘note -yester- 


- This last possibility remains real, | 
according to official: sources, because | 
the seismotogists who make these esti- | 
mates, using data from listening ‘stae i 
tious around the world, practice “an | 
art as much asa science,” as one offi | 


‘The’ range of watential error: “fs 


darge,” many sources agreed, though ' 


‘the evidence of a test bigger area 150. 
ae is strong. z 


”, Moreover, the cna. , couaties as 


‘Treaty that because technical difficul- : 
ties: in- controlling blast sizes ~~ -and 
“measuring them - -would* be- unavoid~- 
able, “one’-of. two slight, unintended . 
breaches per “year, yous not be* con— 


: Nevertheless: re P adcinistration:- Off 
. cals conceded that this-latest Soviet 3 
test could cause difficulties, particu~{ : 
larly during. the-Senate. debate:om. 
SALT I, which will: include the issue 
“of whether. the Soviets can he trusted” 
to adhere to ar agreement. Cee SH 
“News of the test was made available: 
by officials who said they feared: that- 
_alarmist accounts ‘of the test’ would 
soon be leaked,:since information on 
it had been widely. ae inside! 
the government. ..-; : 
"The Soviet test: oocurred ‘at. ‘Semipe 
latinsk, . the- traditional - -location.: “fore 
such explosions. During'the last year, 
_ Sources said, the Soviets have intensi-- 
fied their “underground testing: pro- 
gram, detonating about’ 50 percent: 
jore nuclear devices. than the United 
States has detonated in. its ongoing 
underground testing program.. 


and explsoive:-devices for their. star~. 
tegic and tactical. nuclear weapons... : 
: The United States. gave. ‘the: Soviet’ 


dey asking for_a> clarification. on: the- 
size of Saturday's: test. Twice on "par-3 
lier occasions the United States has. 
rade similar requests, and the’ So- 
viets have responded by. denying they 
olated the: nbn The matter nas 
100430001-4.-~ 2 3..-° 
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Commodities 

Grain Prices Plummet 
‘On Less Pessimistic 
|Report on Soviet Crop 


A WaLLSTREETJOCBNAL News Houndup 
The Central Intelligence Agency helped 
pull the rug out from under sharply Hsing |: 
prajo prices. 
A CIA report that this year's Soviet grain | 
crop won't be quite as bad as some dire 
forecasts have put it contributed to a steep 
fall in wheat, corn and soybean futures 
: prices yesterday. Expectations of big Soviet 
: buying of U.S. crops have been fueling 2 
strong rise in prices of these key farm com- 

modities in recent weeks. 


The CIA report, delivered to’ the House 
Asriculture Committee late last week, esti- 


COMMODITY INDEXES 


Het Yr, 
Close cha. Age 
Dow Jones Futurr§ 2.0.00, 4.381 °° - 1.90 350.5 
Dow Jones Saot oo... ae SthOR 2D 585.65 2 
Revter United Kingdom ....1675 9-34 12923 


Mated the Soviet Union will produce about 
18 million metric tons of grain this year. 
That’s far below the Soviet goal of nearly 
227 million tons and the record 1978 crop of 
237.2 rnillion tons, but well above levels 
talked about on the floor of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, where some estimates had 
put the crop at 150: million metric tons or- 
lower. ‘This puts to rest’some insane ru 
mors,” said one analyst. 
The CIA report, according to Rep. Glenn | 
English (D., Okla.), an Agriculture Commit-' 
tee member, said the Soviets would need to | 
import from 30 million to 35 million metric 
tons of grain during the. next 12 months. 
Both the. import and production estimates ; 
are in line with earlier Agriculture Depart. 
ment predictions. : 
i Analysts said also pushing prices cow 
| was heavy farmer selling of grain to local | 
elevators during the weekend. The eleva-: 
tors, in turn, hedged their weekend buying 
by selling futures contracts and, without 
EE demand from buyers, prices plunged. | 


Traders said buying and prices were under- ; 
cut 3s well by reports of rain in Russia, | 
which would tend to enhance the crop and , 
lower export demand. ~ er. 
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Sharp Selling Pressure 


NEW YORK TIMES 
26 JUNS 1979 


Hits Grain and Soybeans, | 


' Also in ‘Chicago, live cattle ae 
plunged as much as the limit of 1.5 
; cents a pound as the strike by inde. 

Prices of grain and soybeans futures | pendent truckers continued to cause a 

roke sharply yesterday as local Chi-| buildup in meat supplies at packing 
caso traders accurately spotted closely | houses and concomitant weak cash 
spaced stop-lcss orders placed by| prices. Live futures lost 1.27 cents to 


By HJ. MAIDENBERG 


STATINTL 


buyers during last Week's Strong ad-{ 0.73 cent a pound for the same reason, - 


The praiessiouals decided to pick off | to the limit of 2 cents a pound, with the 
the stop-loss orders as soon as they | two nearest deliveries falling to cone 


: determined that farmers had sold | tractlows.-" - 
 larger-thamexpected amounts of grain | The dollar syedkined further, raising 


: ner a Cen ence | 
cay report putting the Sarist 
' Union’s Roles pra. Trop sea- 
_ gon at on metnc tons, or lo: 


million above the lowest rung projected | and the. weaker. dollar. lifted coffee’ 


. Closed down 16, to 13 cents a bushels": 
; soybeans tumbled 2114 to 514 cents. to a narrowly mixed close for cocoa, 


: delivery fell the daily permissible limit | Hershey, the leading cocoa buyer, has 


and. soybeans over the weekend. As one . key foreign-currency futures sharply. 
Chicago broker explained: . | But prices of financial-instrument fu- 
“Quickly changmg: from bulls to | tures advanced in both the short- and. 
bears, the locals then correctly guessed | long-term maturities as the Federal 
where the stop-loss orders were. A little. - Reserve pumped funds into the rooney, | 
selling touched off the sell orders and . market todepressinterest rates. - 
they fell like a lime of dominoes, despite - In New York, Comex gold futures 
some sporadic bargain hunting’ by’ responded to the weaker’ dollar by 
commission houses and others during | closing up by from $1.80 to $2 an ounce, 
the session.”’ . although rumors that- oil exporters 
Stop-ioss orders are normally placed | would moderate their dernands tended 
with brokers to avoid being trapped in | to soften bullish tendencies. But Comex 
a prolonged adverse price movement. | silver lost 2.3 cents an ounce on the 
When prices reach the sell (or buy) |-more active deliveries as sellers 
levels specified by clients, brokers-| viewed the big decline in open interest 
automatically sell (or buy) the con-| jn ail metals futures as a caution sign. 
tracts involved... During the recent! Copper fell back 1.55 to 1.20 cents a 
strong adyaice in es ae Palins | pound as cash dealings remained dull. 
prices, most futures buyers con iti 
ually moved their stop-loss orders to enone eee ae 


higherlevels. ~ closed moderately higher om the active’ 


some buying from abroad. Forecasts of 
a poor Soviet sugar: beet crop also 
-helpedfutures, - 

” Reports of a new cold wave in "Brazil 


The_downward resoure_was also deliveries as the cheaper dollar drew 
gency Z | 
1 j in C. 1 
4 
i 


ini zecore Goverment sand paver, ‘futures as much as the limit of 4 cents a 
forecasts. 


Chicago Wheat Down. on 
In any event, Chicago wheat futures. 


et confined to noncoffee-producing areas 
of .southern Brazil was. apparently. 
overlooked by buyers, brokers noted. 

corn plunged 534. to- 714. cents, and... ..A-lack.of manufacturer interest led 
Early in the session, the July wheat ~with' the. nearer deliveries’ weakest. 


of 20 cents a bushel, while the compara- laid off hundreds of NOrkeTs because of 


ble saybean delivery came within a tew ’ the truck strike. 
cents of its limit of 30 cents. -.-...,.. 2 Elsewhere, cotton futures plunged as 


~ “much as 1.17 cents a pound, reportedly 


because: a sizable amount of fiber 
certified for delivery went begging 

.. yesterday. Frozen orange juice futures 

’ closed slightly higher in routine trad. 
ing, and brokers said they were at a 
loss to explain the further sharp rise in 
potato futures, which Vesela Boo ber 
10 to 4 cents a hundred pee 


ee ee oe. 
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= pound. The fact that the cold wave was | . 
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EASHIEGTON, JURE 25) REUTEN - THE CENTRAL INTELL TGSREE 
agency (LTA) BELTEGES THE SQUTET URTQH HILL ERPORT Leet 
AMHINTS DF GRAN INES The 2 HONTHS BEEAHSE OF & SHARPLY 
POaUDED CROP THIS Testy bn AY GLENN ERWLTSH SHITE TODRY, 

ik wy PNTERVIER) THE BR REMOCRAT SAID THE CIA POLE A 
fubdco HBUSE RERTCELTUSE rE BRIEFING THAT SRUTET GRAIN 
ORORUE TION GOULD PLUABE To 485 HELLION MEVRIC TOES THES 
TEAR FRO THE RECORD CRP NG 237 HILLEDR RETRIc Tues 18 


CANSERUENTLY THE HSSR 
; 


aac 
—4 


30 70 35 AILLIOR TKS AF GRAIN GUER THe AEAT 42 | oHIT 
AROHY 25 MILLION TONS DS THAT EXPELTER TO EMME FRA THE URITED 
STATES: WR EMSLISH SAID EX BITING THE LIA ESTIMATES. 

fe ARKMDWLEDGER THAT THE SUTETS ROULD HEED U.S. BOUERBHENT 
APPROVAL TO THPORT THAT KUCH GRAB 


UNDER AN Ra: 


TH RATIONS, THE USSR cas 
BPORT A MART Hf 


METRIC TONS OF WHEAT ARB CORN 
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* 
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ei 
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CH- HRHIN 2? BASH! MOTOS 
THE SQUEET CROP THIS YESS HAS BEEN PLAGUED BY UMISHALLY HOT 


WW eS SENT YEARS) SOUIET GOAIH THPARTS HAUE FLUCTHATER 
HILLIGN METRIC TOMS A YEAR) DEPENDING ON ITS 
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Br J. PL Smith |. | 
Washingron Post Stale Writer { 
Cuntinususly soaring world oil: 
prices will raise current cash: accounts ! 
cx Orzanization of Petroleum Export-: 
ing Countries (OPEC) to $29 billion— 
a tweatyfold increase—by the end of | 
1979, according to Central Intelligence ! 
Agency projections. - - 
However, senior Department of En-! 
ergy officials said the CIA’s estimates 
Deing circulated in the administration. 
may be tco low-if OPEC raises its | 
trices from an average price of $17.11 
for a barrel of crude oil to $20 across 
the board. — 


‘The CIA‘s projection ofa , sharply | . 


‘Improved financial outlook for the oil! 
cartel comes at a time when fears are! 
béing expressed inthe White ‘House | 
and in-oil Industry circles that. the 
end. to oil price hikes. still may not. be 
in sizht, ve tke 

The prospect “of. World oil prices | 
pegged at $20 a-barrel—a price ices 
for years many international oil ana- 
lysts believed was unlikely—has grin 
ped the world oi] market. Four of the 
cartel’s producers, Algeria, 
Libya and Ecuador, now are selling 
cil at an “official’-posted price of $20. 
or more a barrel. Libya charges S21. 3h 
for its premium: crude‘oil - cs 

Other exporters outside ‘the ‘cartel, | 
meluding Malaysia and England’s 
British National Oil Corp. also are 
charging more than $20 a barrel, and’ 
analysts. say that’ \exico and’ ‘Norway 
soon will follow suitc-"" 4" 

One oil analyst, Wilfiam Randall of 
Blyth Eastman Dillon. offers this out-| 
look: “At an absolutes. m'nimum OPEC 
“HL raise prices.to crs: $17 a barrel, 
rnd that means it.for ‘ure is headed 
Jor 729 by the end of t. = year.” ~ 7 

Fahdil.Chelabi. OPEC's deputy: sec-| 
retary general, recently offered a sim- 
ilar view. suggesting that $19.50 a-bar- 
rel wag “a rational price” for oil. ".- = 
> Meanwhile. the: cartel’s: benchmark 
price of $14.55-a barrel for-Saudi Ara- 
bia’s. light: oit—once considered :the!. 
standard index for world: oil prices. 
bears. virtually: no Fesemblance- to oil 
prices: ANDYWMOTe...; |. 

~ World, oil prices have risen. a: ‘total 
of si. percent since the 13-member car- 
tel met in Abu Dhabi last. December; 
according to Treasury Secretary W. 
Michael ‘Blumenthal’ and- further ins 
creases are ukely. - 

What dis/\pppreante FoniRetease 


otficials are “the . increases in” ‘the 


Nigeria, | 


Aceounts © 


prices for oil sold on contract, not in .: 
prices in the volatile’ spot market, - 
where almost an halfmillion barrels — 
of Ecuadorian oil was sold recently ; 
for $36 a barrel. 


As for.the possiblity - ofa slowdown 
in the oil price rises, State Depart- 
ment officials say they see little pro- 
spect that Saudi Arabia will increase 
preduction enough. to moderate 
prices, . 


“Unless the Saudis use their. spare | 
capacity, their talk of moderation sim- | 
ply can’t be taken .seriously,, particu-. 
larly-after they made the decision to i 
cut back production earlier this year,’ "| 
according to one administration offi 
cial, _ 

- According to Bankers. “Trust Co, 
this move was already in place loug_: 
before.the Iranian oil shutdown..“Sa- | 
udi announcements'and action over 


‘the past year suggest the kingdom is | 


unlikely to reemerge as a champion of 
low prices even. if conditons later. per- 


mit,” Banker: Trust” said in a ‘recent I 


report. 

. In addition to Saudi’ Arabia's: relue 
tance to increase its production, new 
about 8.5-million barrels a day, pros 
pects for higher world oil prices are 
fed by. the OPEC nations rising inter. «| . 
‘nal financial demands. ... 


Last year some cartel members, i in- 
cluding Saudi Arabia, its richest mem- - 
ber, had financial difficultfes.: 


The CIA analysis says, “The current” 
account of all the member countries | 
will improve, easing many of the’-fi- -; 
nancial burdens plaguing the-cartél.”- 
Even with higher oi! prices, however; .. 
the CIA says that: three-cartel mem-: 
bers— Algeria, Ecuador.and Venezuela °* 
—will have. deficits: in- their: current - 
accounts this year:: a Bo 

‘The current account: isa “measure Sof 
a nation’s income after totaling earn- 
ings and payment for trade, services, 
tourism and. earnings. on foreign in-- 
vestments, |. -- o 

The CLA's projection of a ‘29° billion | 
current, account: surplus for OPEC 
members assumes that Iran's. spend- 
ing’on imports this. year will drop-to 
$11 billion, S Percent below - last. 
year’s level. : aad 
> Individual current account balances 
are expected to range from a pro, 
jected deficit of $4.2 billion in Vene 
zuela to a 2. Surplus of F S2 billion for. | 
Kuwait: on 


Meanwhile, Saudi Arabia's import : 
expenses for 1979 are expected to. 
rise at only half the rate they. did in 
1978. . ' 

As a result of the sharply higher oll - 
prices, the Intermational’ Monetary “ 
Fund says that the less developed ail ! t 
importing countries will pay S45 bil. : 
lion, instead. of the earlier: projected ; 
$34 billion, for OPEC oil this year. i 
’ As for the United States, Treasury | 


‘Officials say that the nation’s oil im- ! 


port bill will rise from 342 Dillion last + 
year to $52 billion or perhaps $5 bil! 
lion this. Years Gees eee “y. Rordbs ‘ 


Lt es DD 
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snouid the CIA’s black arts | 
go back into darkness? - -_ 


Washington, oC 


American intelligence correctly predicted 
that Vietnam would invade Cambodia, 
that China would invade Vietnam and 
that the Soviet Union would not invade 
China. But, reassuring as those recent 
successes were, the Central Intelligence 
Agency's record elsewhere has been less 
good. Iran is the worst example. In 1953 
the CIA helped restore the Shah to his 
throne, but in 1978 it had scarcely a clue 
that he was about to be-toppled. Before 
that, the Shah knew that a communist 


coup was brewing in Sighaniten: but the. 


CIA did not. 


- In Nicaragua, Zaire-and Varian: ace 


cording to American - officials, ‘ intelli- 
gence on insurrections and invasions has 

een late and inadequate, with the result 
that subsequent American policies have 


sometimes seemed dangerously make- - 


shift. Inter-agency ‘ reviews ‘after the 
Shah’s fall have concluded that American: 


intelligence does not know much, either,, - 


about what is happening in such places a3 
Indonesia, Egypt, Saudi Arabia or even 
next door, in Mexico. . ~: 

What ails the CIA? One problem i is the 
tendency for-policymakers to ignore in- 
telligence that does.not support their 
preconceptions. = Israeli 
warned the Carter administration about 


the Shah’s peril months before his fall. So - 


did low-level members of the American 


embassy in Teheran, but the White”. 
House did not want to hear bad news .. ‘ti 


about its ally. A further difficulty is that 


the administration, in order to avoid. ‘th 
offending allies, has forbidden its agents. - 
.in Egypt and Saudi Arabia, as it did in ~ 
Iran, to make contact with pofential: 


subversives. 

A more :intractable problem is that 
although | American... 
capable of gathering vast quantities of 
information, especially by 


make sense of what it collects. And then 
there is deep unhappiness i in the intelli- 


gence community with Admiral - ‘Stans=--- ‘Library a Congress”. ney Ge 


ue 


Mr- Frank Carlucci, 


intelligence. 


intelligence ~ is- 


technical" 
means, it lacks the skilled manpower to - 


field Turner, President Carters: Naval 


Academy classmate and director of the 
‘CIA, Appreciated at first as a man who 
‘shared the president’s forthright: and 


businesslike attitude, he is now accused 
of arbitrarily switching people around 
and of trimming agency reports to suit 
White House political views” Morale at 
the CIA has fallen so far that'more than 
1,000 of its men have left i in the past two 


years. a VN pee flee Te 


. But: undoubtedly the diagnosis most 
often made is that the CIA. is suffering 
from a surfeit of democracy.-In govern- 


“ment circles it is now frequently argued 
‘that ‘there has been too mucir congress- 
ional oversight, newspaper exposure, le- 


gal restriction and public access, and that 


‘the: black arts should be restored to 


dimmer light, or to darkness, where they 
can thrive. : 

' "The most serious sbien we face,” 
according to the CIA’s deputy director, 
is an inability to 
protect. intelligence sources from expo- 
sure. According to ‘CIA officials, this 


‘means that foreign intelligence’ services 
‘dre reluctant to share information, poten- 
‘tial agents refuse to work forthe CIA and 
‘American businessmen decline-t6-report 


back after their travels because they fear 


‘that*their’ actions might -later® become . 


known through a congressional leak ora 


lawsuit’ under the Freedomto Anforme> 


197 Petes Rae “4mendment, 


cret’ American intervention~in~ “other 
countries and limits the CIA*to-"doing 
research that might as well be done in uns 


which* holds that before: the~CIA* can 
“tindertake- covert political-action in an- 
_ other country, it must notify ‘eight sepa- 
"pate “congressional committees consisting 
* “oF 163 legislators and 41 staffimnembers. 
“The requirement, according’te: Senator 
“Daniel: Patrick Moynihan of New York, 
“virtually eliminates the possibility of se- 


Tumaer’s on the hit-list.. 


- American officials confirm that ‘the: 


CIA now engages in only a few minor 
covert operations. Legal restrictions are 


_ hot the only reason, however. President _ 
Carter has openly declared his distaste 


for interference in the affairs of other 
countries, 


The president's attitudes Sua congres- Z 


sional restrictions on intelligence are 
born of America's bad experiences in 
Vietnam and the disclosures of excesses 
by the CIA and the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation—assassination attempts 
against Mr Fidel Castro, efforts to “de- 
stabilise’ the Allende regime in Chile, 
infiltration of American protest groups 
and illegal surveillance both of radical 
political parties and of private citizens. 
But’ now Republicans, conservative 


qgrnos? 


con 
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errors of Vietnam ought not to afflict | 
American resolve for ever; they think | 
that misbehaviour by intelligence agents 
Was exaggerated and has been more than 
corrected. And the Soviet Union's inces- 
sant probing, they say, is proof that the 
United States cannot stand back from the 
dirty-grey world of espionage, subversion 
and counter-intelligence for ever. ; 

' Some liberals in congress and in the 
administration still dare to hope that the 
United States can have both an effective 
intelligence system and adequate: con- 
trols, For more than two years, they have 
been trying to draw up with all concerned 
a legal charter for the CIA, Sa FBI and: 
other agencies. - 
"A 1978 draft bill failed to-v win approval. 
because the intelligence agencies regard- 
ed it as too specific in its prohibitions of 
certain of their activities. Progress is now 
being made towards a new draft. Liberals 
acknowledge a need to reduce the num- 
ber of committees to. which. the CIA 
needs to report its activities. They also 
agree that new measures must be taken to 
punish those who, without authority, dis- 
‘close important government secrets. De- 
Spite their misgivings, the intelligence 
agencies seem to accept the principle that 
‘congress has the right to oversee them, 
and that some legal restraints srould bind 
them. 

* Yet there is still no Geecmeat Scout 
standards for government spying on 
Americans who have information that the 
government wants, but who are not sus- 
pected of committing a crime-or working 
for a foreign power. The liberals, joined | 
by Vice-President Walter Mondale, want ' 
to ban surveillance, investigation or other 
intrusions on such citizens’ privacy except | 
in the most extraordinary cases—when 
the president. would have to authorise it 
‘personally and report it ta congress. 
Members of the CIA, backed by Presi- 
dent Carter’s national security council, 
believe that they need to collect and 
analyse lots of information in order to 
achieve. results, rather than rely on spe- 
cial operations, So they want to investi- 
gate Americans :whenever the. head of 
their agency deems it in: ‘the national 
interest. ey, 

. These difterences : over basic. senciple | 
may prevent agreement on a charter. But | 
-without a charter, in the words of Mr Les | 
‘Aspin, a member of the intelligence com- 
mittee of the house-of representatives, 
the agencies in the short term will let 
‘matters drift on in their bad way, and in| 
the long run will simply do as they please. | 
“TEL were a Machiavellian CIA man,” he. 
says, “I'd do everything I could to pre- | 
vent agreement on:a charter; and then go. 
back to doing the old stuff.""" = 
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Strengthening the CIA 


Ledies and Gentlemen: 

This is a rroubled world. Threatening forces continue to chal- 
lenge us. For this reason, we must have a reliable intelligence ser- 
vice—the Presidenr's eyes and ears. Yet we are seeing and hearing 
dimly because of the present condition of the Central Intelligence 
Agency. In the past, the agency engaged in some practices that were 
nat acceptable in America, but those days are behind us. The CIA 
has reformed; now we must stop punishing it. We must remove 
some of the constraints that keep it from doing its job. We must re~ 
store the confidence of its members and treat them as honorable 
men in an often perilous profession. A great power like America 
cannot survive without a great in- 
telligence service. 


STATINTL 


demoralized CIA 

keep secrets. Say 
happened to the 

US.” Chaim He 
telligence, warns: 
the US. has des 
world. You can't 
agreement on bot 
has been occurri 
mine and demo 
their shoulders 


3 immy Carter may never make 
a speech like this, but he 
should. A combination of events 
has seriously disabled the CIA at 
a time when its services are need- 
ed more urgently than ever, To 
guide its foreign policy, to help 
its friends and restrain its foes, 
the U.S. must have adequate intelligence from those areas of 
the world where information is suppressed, confused or con- 
flicting. The nation cannot afford to be caught off guard by sud- 
den hostilities in the festering arc of crisis or in the vast arenas 
of Asia where Communist giants collide. With weapons tech- 
nology advancing more rapidly than ever, the U.S. must keep 
abreast of the latest Soviet developments, since an undetected 
Russian breakthrough could jeopardize the ever fragile balance 
of power. In a world of turmoil, frequently erupting in anarchy, 
the U.S. must be able to exercise its influence to maintain sta- 
bility. Where the U.S. fails to do so, some authoritarian power 
can be counted on to fill the void. That, for better or worse, ts 
the way things are. , 

Today the CIA is not equipped for its role because it con- 
tinves to operate under a debilitating cloud of suspicion. Until 
the early 1970s, its mission was pretty much taken for granted 
and its methods were seldom questioned. Then a series of rev- 
elations deluged it with hostile publicity for the first time. The 
agency was implicated in assassination attempts on foreign lead- 
ers—only a very few, but a few too many. Other abuses were 
also uncovered by a press seemingly ravenous for Cia misdeeds; 
inevitably there were gross exaggerations. 

A punitive attitude toward the agency lingers on when there 
is no longer any real justification for it. The White Hlouse seems 
determined to keep reminding the agency of its past transgres- 
sions. Vice President Walter Mondale, in particular, has been the 
moralistic champion ofa highly restrictive charter to govern U.S. 
intelligence agencies, though the legislation will probably be 
much modified before it is approved by Congress. CIA Director 
Admiral Stansfield Turner has responded energetically to a set 
of problems that did not confront his predecessors, but wide- 
spread Washington opinion holds that he is not the right man for - 
the job. He may bring too rigid an outlook to what is, after all, an 
art form: the collection of educated guesses from incisive minds. 
Though the reduction of budget and personnel began before he 
took office, his critics charge that hundreds of senior officials with 
experience, dedication and language skills have been forced out. 
Turner feels that new blood is needed, but younger recruits may 
not be able to fill the vacuum for years. Ray Cline, former deputy 
director for intelligence, thinks that the “core of continuity has 
been destroyed. By and large, the historical memory is gone.” 

Foreign intelligence services, whose cooperation is essen- 
tial, are bewildered and increasingly wary of dealing with a 


ment brings few « 
not even tell thei 
closely momitorec, —., ---:- . . See 
Much of their undercover work is far from glamorous and numb- 
ingly routine. “Nobody who works for the CIA is going to have 
a statue erected to him like the one to Nathan Hale,” says En- 
ergy Secretary James Schlesinger, who served as CiA director 
for five months. Says James Angleton, former chief of coun- 
terintelligence at the CIA and now chairman of the Security 
and Intelligence Fund: “Our generation believed that you go in 
naked and you leave naked.” 


Analysis, which provides the basis for so many key decisions 

“A in American foreign policy, must be improved. At pres- 
ent, it is spotty: good in some areas, bad in others. A prominent - 
consumer of CIA reports on Capitol Hill gives the agency an over- 
all grade of C-minns. The agency gets pretty good marks for its | 
reporting on Russia and China, and it feels it has stayed on top | 
of developments in turbulent Central America. In Iran, on the | 
other hand, it was embarrassingly inept. Says Birch Bayh, chair- 
man of the Senate Select Committee on Intelligence: “Tech- 
nologically, it's unbelievable what we have the capacity to do. 
Our weakness is what we do with the information when we get | 
it. We know the number of tanks belonging to the Warsaw |; 
Pact powers, but we want to know where they will go.” ; | 

There is no substitute for the agent in the field to provide re- 
porting on the intentions of foreign nations, “You can pho- | 
tograph and intercept all the messages that ultrasophisticated | 
technology allows,” says a West German expert. “But these can- | 
not provide the sense of a place, the smell, sound and color that { 
can tell so much.” Because of declining morale and fear of leaks, . 
CIA networks overseas have broken down, The agent who works i 
abroad is often on his own. Says Jack Maury, onetime CIA chief ' 
of Soviet operations: “You can’t just give orders from the top ! 
and expect them to be carried out. The real protection is in-: 
tegrity, not polygraphs and locks on the doors.” : 

No less important is the analyst at headquarters who must ; 
make sense of copious, often conflicting information. He has to; 
feel free to speak his mind, to dissent, to challenge. His in-: 
dependence needs to be safeguarded. Above all, he must have: 
time to think. Caught up in a crisis, a President has a tendency: 
to turn the agency into a kind of wire service to provide hour-by-; 
hour commentary. This cuts down man-hours that should be: 
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Cages! ae for reforms = 


. THOUGH THE “BARRAGE: ‘of ‘criticism, “with. het cra. "But the CIA's most. a 
now is not’ as heavy. as. in the. mid.’ “20s, - the. problems. - -— the ones. that. seem to have 
ae Intelligence-Agency:-is. under. fire; led to. its’ recent failures. — pre-date te 
again.’ This« time, though, the-scomplaintsa storm: of adverse- publicity of 1974-76. °»=% 
ren’t directed at spying’ 0 on American citi=; .:One. of. these. -problems. « is the- agency's, 
zens “and* “dirty ‘tri¢ks’* ia "heavy: ‘reliance: on: technical ~ means” “oft 
there’ ‘is ‘growing ‘con cern: “these ‘days that’s : gathering * information: ’ “Satellites, ““spy-\ 
he. Cl" is Sees in’ its ts basic je "d planés- and. electronic esdropping: are: 
“forei; i fessential for. ‘Monitoring military. construe 

‘ missile. stest yz and: : 


‘ 
» 
V 
eA 


’-The- ge are. eeridus: And | son is. the “accurate = ~reconnaissance: ‘satellite. ‘imagi ’ 
lief-In-‘some: quarters” that~recent-intelli-- ~“able--couldn’t: ‘have Taree the - Islami * 
gence- failures. sin Iran. and “Afghanistan, : 
for ‘instance > aré an argument: for-turn- 
g- back, the clock::By that” reasoning,. an. 
effective CIA, is.one accountable: ‘neither to... 
‘Congress, nor, to the American: people, and . 5; : cle of good: olitical“ “intelligence: 
efforts. to reform:. -the i aeae a therefore. from. Iran- also reflects another CIA® bilo 
inust | be: dropped: * eRe Be = cear 
a ‘That 's-absurd. - “Th 


‘cial. ‘commission undétibtedly & 
ito de the tlligence. ag “They: ‘also: aN 


ttle! or, ngzex : 

rignes.-(Lev.. ‘Na avrozov, a “writer whole ; 
-the -Soviet Union -in 1972, ‘argues that the: 
oS does. ‘a. Ded job: gatbering. economié ; 


z agency he eliminated: more > “than: 80 
“low-level jobs: :Earlier’ ‘this , year, 


and senior-level Jagnagement -gfficials~ 
uit orrétired. “*~ ; 
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The Key Events| 
That Reshaped- 
© The Rules of 
Global Conflict 


+ 


“ By Don Oberdorfer "| 


N THE PAST three months, a new 
’ kind of war has broken the mold of | 
F4 the world’s. accustomed thinking 
4 — largescale, conventional. war- 
©" fare between communist nations. | 

sii y+ oll happened so fast, with head- 
line following headline in puzzling fashion, 
that. hardly anyone could grasp what was 
taking place, or how each event fit into.the. 
pattern of other diplomatic and military ace 
tions... . Py < - . ie . Sos iS e a i 
"” ‘The new wars in Asia have much more to. 
do with ancient enmity than with commu 
‘nist ideology. They are being fought for tra- 
‘ ditional reasons: national. interest, power, 
“spheres of influence and what is knowmas.. 
u“face.?. Moscow ard Peking, the rival cen” 
-ters of world communism, each sees itself 
_as encircled and threatened: by the-other. 
‘Their visceral reactions to one another now: 
‘affect everything they do...» 20 2) 8 


As the.events in Indochina-unfolded,- 
Washington was normalizing its diplomatic: 
-relations with Peking and preparing to con. 
clude a new strategic arms agreement with’ 
Moscow. Its choices limited by its own mili- 
tary failure in Vietnam, the, United States 
tried to protect its. global and regional in- 
terests through strictly. diplomatic and po- 
litical means. Even a show of force, briefly: 
‘considered asa way of ‘demonstrating the 
" US. stakes in Southeast Asia, was ruled out. 
_. What follows is an attempt to look baci. 


"jn the evolution of anew, world disorder. -s, 
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1 April 1979 
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aN TTA SMILES, applause and chanr | 
am pagne. at the Kremlin, an alliance is 
seonsummiated between the Soviet Union 
-and. the Socialist Republic of ,Vietoam. 
Soviet leader Leonid Brezhney calls the 
Treaty of Friendship and Cooperation “a 
“document of great historie importance in 
the fall sense of the word,” and in retro- 
“spect there is little doubt he wasright ‘.:.” 
[> A twisting path of misfortune and miscal 
‘ culation, brought proud and independent- 
minded Vietnam to Moscow's door. Cone 
- flicts with both China.and Cambodia, sub- 
merged during the war.against the Ameri- 


- “cans, came to the surface in the mid-19703. 


By the summer of 1978, China had cut off 


“is aid and withdrawn its technicians from | 


Vietnam due to disputes in a.variety of 

“fields. Border clashes with the ultranation- 
salistic Cambodian regime of Pol Pot had 
: worsened and. Hanoi decided that.a major 
invasion was the only way to -impose. its 
. will. In a search for aid and political hack- 
. jng; “Viemmam -veered ‘increasingly. into 


: Moscow’sorbit. ©. 0070 wrens is 

, Failure to obtain help from the West was 
’ part of the story. Last spring and summer; 
‘Vietnamese officials traveled to. Europe,’ 
‘Japan, Southeast Asia and Honolulu in a 
“burst of ‘diplomatic energy. which paral+- 
-leled, and competed with, the simultaneous 


“great leap outward” on the part of China. - 


Jn Hawail, a. Vietnamese Foreign Ministry - 
official.told the State Department's Viet: 
nam country director Jast July that Hanoi 

_was abandoning its demand for U.S. war re- 


-parations.as a prior condition for’ normal. | 


relations, «70 4.0224 a: 
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_ASPIN RELEASES UNDOCHINA STUDY 

VASEINGTON , D.C. -- When China attacked Vietnam last month, the United States 
had known of the possibility for more than six tests: Rep. Les Aspin (D-Wis.) 
revealed today. 

Hearings before the House Intelligence Sabeomelttad on Oversight), hatred by 
Aspin, showed that U.S. intelligence tracked Chinese and Giese military deploy- 
ments well before the fighting started in Indochina. 

“But the intelligence community misinterpreted Vietnam's plans and did not 
really believe Hanoi would try to swallow all of Cambodia,” Aspin sald. | 

The Wisconsin Democrat today released a study of the intelligence connunity’s 
performance in the latest Indochina crisis. He said the mere fact that the comnunity 
was avare of the possibility of China attacking Vietnam six weeks in advance of the 
fact was no mean feat. 

Analysts received unusually few clues to the Chinese aiid Vietnanese military 
build-ups. knovledge of the two countries’ military habits enabled the analysts 
to evaluate the clues correctly. . | : . i et | 

- The assessment of each nation's intentions was less accurate than the tracking 
of military capabilities, Aspin mated: The crisis began last fall with Vietnam's 
preparations for an attack on Cambodia (Kaupuchea), then allied with China. 

Intelligence analysts knew that Vietnam would attach Cambodia but misread the 
scope of Vietnam's objectives there. They forecast that Vietnam would not attempt 
to aceupy the whole country, which in fact the Vietnanese did do. 

The misunderstanding of Vietnamese intentions prevented most analysts from 
foreseeing the Chinese attack even earlier, Aspin said. Chinese leaders had warned 


that their retaliation would depend on how far Vietnam went in Cambodia. Thus most 


analysee Wat Eek CRASS ro OMNUat ey jee ce eae op 3009 VAricipated Vietnanese 
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U.S. Intelligence Questioned— . 


- Tf ever this country eufaited 
the best possible intelligence 
from abroad, now is the time... |. 

: _ Tensions between China and . 
- ‘the Soviet Union are such that a 
Sino-Soviet | war is at least con- 
_ ceivable. . ; 
' Tran and. other states ina ae 
crescent stretching from Paki- 


;. | -:Stan to South -Africa are threat--.- . 
“» ened in varying degrees by Sovi-: 

= Congress has demonstrated a 
. sense of misplaced priorities to 
--match the ClA’s snulepe disas- 


5. et ambitions and, or internal 
*,, political crisis —. ‘developments 
- >. Which bear-' directly on . vital 
as -American and Western interests. 


a a 


i strategic military SUpetionty, by. 


~:~ the early:9Q0s nye dE Se 
'. of which is to prohibit the CIA 
“:.. from exceeding Marquis of 
-?> Queensbury rules Teen 
‘out, southern Africa threatens to - - 

drag that region into the mael- 


_ Peace remains elusive in, the. 
-,.. Middle East tinderbox. ~~ ay 
*. The gathering. storm through- 


fe aoe ny 


Strom of direct East-West. con- — 
frontation. . pene pe 
How the White House and Con- - im 


* gress react to these events will 


- - be based in large part on the 
". adequacy of the intelligence'as- . 


sessments received from the -~ 


- -Central Intelligence Age - 
-. Faulty intelligence vile 7 


me faulty Vaecisions = al 
- -- “x: And how goes the cra? It isn’t. soy 
ce necessary. to break. any secret ~ 
--'_- codes to discover that the agency’ 
. _- continues in terrible disarray. A- 
-»- new. wave-of. resignations and 
--* early ‘retirements _ Teflects~: the 
=. Sagging ‘morale. in CIA- ranks. 
'“". Taken. together with last year’s: 
’ ‘purge of more than 800 officers of |: :. 


ef the -CIA’s- clandestine ; service, lem 


“the most ‘recent. turmoil must ~_... 
. further reduce the effectiveness 


., has long been suspect: - " 
a - From the mid-1960s to the mid. a 
= 1970s, the CIA consistently un-*: 

derstated the dimensions. of the- 
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i=The sustained Soviet military |. 
sae buildup during the last 15 years |. 
"promises Moscow a. position: of =<" 


as eo 


tor of 50 percent. Ada to. that’ 
catastrophic failure the deficien-: 
cies of agency assessments of} 


_ successive crises from Vietnam 


to Iran and the scope and costs of 


» CIA mistakes becomes apparent. 


The next few years are virtual- 
ly certain-to pose ever more 
‘critical threats to. ‘the : Uniet 
States and its allies. - 

: Despite thése chilling’ realities, 


ters. ey 
. The Senate Select. ‘Committee 
on Intelligence: has labored for 


‘the-last two years to.draft an 
“Intelligence Reorganization and! 


-Reform. Act,’’ the chief p 


information. - | 
- Granted there ‘is a need to} 


~ exert some control over the ace) 
-* tivities of agents whose zeal has: 


sometimes surpassed the bound-! 


‘aries of- propriety. But in a world: 
of mounting threats to the securi-! 


“ty of the United States, there is a: 


far greater need to nurture a CIA, 


that can and will provide infor-! 
_. mation essential to this country’s; 
“survival. : 


.. The fact is the | Congress “has 


yet. to address the real -intelli- 
“gence: scandal. —. the. appallin 

“failures of the CIA and its-even 
“more alarming deterioration in 
‘the last several years. Since tak 


ing office; the Carter admirtistra= 


tion has demonstrated’ its: own, 


inability to restore the nation’s 
eroding intelligence capabilities. | 
In the-absence of proper lead- 


eae > “ership from the White. House, i 
** Of an agency whose Pertormarce ss 


is left to Congress to-begin the; 


“task of rebuilding an adequate) 
:, intelligence organization. A long’ 
- second look at the Senate Select! 


Committee’s «.“reform’”’ :: legisla- 
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Intelligence Not Infallible 


© Given the current state of world alfairs, 
‘the proper information — or lack of it.— 


,can be essential to policymakers in the - 


“White House. As a below-the-surface 


: rumbling about,CIA performance on Iran - . 


i continues, the value of accurate -intelli- 


, gence assessments’ in: sensitive world 


"Spots has soared. 


CIA officials, of ¢ course, . deny they w. were 
negligent in reports, submitted - to’ the 
: White House on Iran. Some things, they 


.Seem. to be saying, simply cannot: be. 


. predicted with certainty.: 


: j 
7 ‘According to an article . in US: ‘News 
‘and World Report, there is more to it 


‘than: that. The- president, an unnamed — 


: Intelligence services are not ‘infallible: 
' They may have an accurate grasp of a 


requires a wrong guess now y and | then to) 
‘remind us of that. « - 


STATINTL 


aide complains, is unhappy that the » CLA 
doesn’t add more interpretive counseling 
to its intelligence reports,  - = 


It is precisely that kind of speculation 
or interpretation that intelligence agents 
like least to commit to paper. If they are 
proved wrong by events, they are certain 
to be reminded of the fact. And who can 
say today what the future of Iran, for ex- 
ample, will be one month, six x months 0 ora 
year from now? - Te, 


situation today, and lose it tomorrow. It 
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intelligence not 


" Given the current state of world 


affairs, the proper information — . 


or lack of it — can be essential to 
policymakers in the White House. 
As a below-the-surface rumbling 
about CIA performance on Iran 
continues, the value of accurate 
intelligence assessments in sensi- 
tive world spots has soared. 

CIA officials of course, deny 
theyWwere negligent in reports 
submitted to the White House on 
Tran. Some things, they seem to 
be saying, simply cannot be: ‘pre- 
dicted with certainty. 

According to an article in US. 
News and World Report, there is 
more to it than that. The presi- 
dent, an unnamed aide complains, 


is unhappy that the CIA doesn’t 


’ 


add more interpretive coterie | 
to its intelligence reports. ee 

It is precisely that ‘kind of 
speculation or interpretation that 
intelligence agents like least to 


commit to paper. If they .are 


proved wrong by events, they are 


_ certain to be reminded of the fact. 


And who can say today what the 
future of Iran, for example, will 
be one month, six months or a 


_year from now? 


Intelligence services are not in- 


_fallible. They may have an accu- 
rate grasp of a situation today, | 


and lose it tomorrow. It requires a 
wrong guess now and then to re-: 
mindt us of that. . 
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U.S. Intelligence Questioned 3 


If ever this country required 
the best possible intelligence 
from abroad, now is the time. 

‘Tensions. between China and 
the Soviet Union are such that 
a Sino-Soviet war is at least 
conceivable. 

Iran and other states ina 


vast crescent stretching from | 


‘Pakistan to South Africa are 


threatened in varying degrees | 
“mistakes become. apparent. - 


by Soviet ambitions and, or in- 
ternal - 
developments - which bear 
directly on vital American and 
Western interests.- ~. 

The - 
military buildup. during the 
last 15 years promises Moscow 
a position of strategic military 
superiority by the early 1980s. 


_ Peace remains elusive inthe | 
* . mittee--on: Intelligence. has | 


Middle East tinderbox. :- 
The gathering. 
throughout southern Africa 
threatens to drag that region 
into the maelstrom of direct 
East-Westconfrontation. 
: How the White House and 
Congress react to these events 


will be based in large part on . 
the adequacy of: ‘the in-~ 
assessments * 

received from the Central In-. 
: telligence Agency.Faulty in- 


- telligence 


telligence”- will nee fs 
decisions. 


* And how goes. the CIA? ity several years. since taking of-.. 
isn’t necessary to break any* fice, the Carter administration = 


"secret codes to discover that © 
the agency. continues . in- 
terrible disarray. A new wave - 
of resignations and early — 
retirements’ reflects’. ‘the 


purge of more than 800 officers: * 
of the CIA’s clandestine ser- 
vice, the most recent: turmoil . 


Approved For ial ie TRAC oe 


- would bea good first ae 3 


performance . has. long been 


deficiencies 


political crisis — | 
tually certain to pose ever 


_-United States and its allies.- 


‘sustained Soviet 


‘priorities to match the CIA’s 


storm ... 


‘Act,’ the chief. purpose of | 


: country’ § survival. 


- telligence.scandal — the -ap= 


Inthe absence. sot “proper: : 
sagging morale in CIA raiks. "leadership ~ from: the = White * 
Taken together. with last year’s —House; it is léft-to’ Congress: to®s 


STATINTL _ 


ILLINOTS 


suspect. 

From the mid-19608 to. the 
mid-1970s, the CIA consistently 
understated the dimensions of 
the Soviet military buildup by 
a factor of 50 percent.’ Add to 
that catastrophic failure the 
of. agency 
assessments of. successive 
crises from Vietnam to Iran . 
and the scope and costs of Cla ° 


The new few_years are vir- ~ 
more critical threats ~to’ the | 


Despite ‘these - chilling” 
realities, Congress has demon- » 
strated a sense Seca 


multiple disasters... 
The Senate Select - Com-. 


labored for the last two years | 
to draft’ an ‘Intelligence 
Reorganization and Reform ; 


which. is to prohibit the CIA . 
that can and will provide in- « 
formation essential to this 


-The fact is the Congress has 
yet to address the real in-.: 


~ palling failures of the CIA and:.j 
:its..-even- oe _ alarming. : 
. deterioration . . the last :; 


has ‘demonstrated. its own ~ 
~.inability to restore the nation’s:. 

~eroding’ intelligence 
“capabilities: ° 


begin the task of rebuilding an ~ 
adequate. --intelligence 
organization.. A. long second.- 
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~-———— Eitorial~- : 
- 4 Why CIA fo failed - 


a If ever this country are the best possible inteligence froin : 
: abroad; nowisthetime. = 
i Tensions between Red.China and the Soviet Union are such that § 

ir ia Sino-Soviet war is at least conceivable. - 4 

Iran arid other states. in a vast crescent stretching from 

) ‘Pakistan to South Africa are threatened in varying. eeerees by 

+ Soviet ambitions. “. 

- - The-sustained Soviet military buildup during the last 15 years 
| promises Moscow a position a ettabeele military superiority by the {. 

: early 1980s. foe 

- Peace remains elusive in the Middle Fast tinderbox. ‘The 

| gathering storm throughout southern Africa threatens to-drag that 

- region into the maelstrom of direct East-West confrontation. - +... 

; -. How the White House and Congress react to these events will be 
} based in large part on the adequacy of the intelligence assessments | 
' received from the Central Tnteiligence Agency. Faulty intelligence 

; will yield faulty decisions. - i 

-- And how goes the CIA? It isn’t necessary to break any secret 

: codes to discover that the agency continues in terrible disarray. A | 

new.wave of resignations and early retirements reflects the | 
sagging morale in CIA ranks. Taken together with last year’s purge 
of more than 800 officers of the CIA’s clandestine service, the most’ 
recent turmoil must further reduce the effectiveness of thea gency... 

|” From the mid-1960s to the mid-1970s, the CIA consistently 

understated the dimensions of the Soviet ‘military buildup by a’ 

factor., of .50 percent. Add to that catastrophic .failure- the 
deficiencies ‘ of agency ‘assessments of successive crises from- 

Vietnam to Iran and the scope and costs. of CIA BUBtahee pecomes: 

apparent. . - cs es 
_. The next few years are: virtually: certain: to pose ever more} 

: critical threats to the United States and its allies. :. S cA 

“Despite these. chilling realities, . Congress has demonstrated a. 
sense ‘of misplaced priorities to match the CIA’s multiple disasters.-3 

. The:-Senate Select Committee: on Intelligence has labored for! 
the last two years: to. draft an “Intelligence Reorganization-and:| 
Reform Act,” the.chief purpose of which is to prohibit the CIA from} | 
exceeding Marquis: of Queensbury” rules in gathering information. 
; America has paid the price for crippling the CIA. ues se eee 

Granted there is a need to exert some control over the activities, R 
of agents. But in a world of mounting threats to the security of the: 
_United'States, there is a far greater need to nurture a CIA that can 
and will provide information essential to this country’s survival. - 

- The fact is the Congress has yet to address the real intelligence 
scandal. — the appalling failures of the CIA and its own inability. to; 
restore the nation’s eroding intelligence capabilities..." ... 

: : . In the absence.of proper leadership from the White House, itis is) 
( aa jleft. ta. inane rt _ begin: the task’ of, ae an ‘adequate: 
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Carter’s Switch: | 
Military Spending 
is Now Going Up 


By KennetH H. Bacon. 

WASHINGTON—As a presidential can- 
didate, Jimmy Carter promised to cut de 
fense spending. As President, Mr. Carter 
has concluded that the U.S. must improve 
its military balance. with the Soviet Union 
to remain credible as the worki’s leading 
power, . : : “ 

Mr. Carter ‘‘certainly has a more posi- 
tive view of defense needs as a whole than 
he did when he came to office,” Defense 
Secretary Harold Brown says, This change 
is iustrated by-the administration’s new 
budget, which calls for a, 10% imerease in 
defense spending despite efforts tm restrain . 
federal outlayss;= <i: 4: ae 


_ An important reason for the change is a. 
wew U.S. intelligence: conclusiow that the’: 
¥ Can acnieve military 


’ Soviels. believe : 
“superiority over the U.S. and use their ad- 
vantage, directly or indirectly, 1. expand 
their influence around the world. —'— 
“A changing perceotion of the Soviet 
views on the use of military power’ has 


emerged from recent intelligence assess- ; 


ments of Soviet military writings and ac- 
tions, such as the use of arms shipments to 
gain influence in Africa, the Persian Gulf 
and Sontheast Asia, according to a top gov- 
emiment official. Whether the Soviets can 
use their power to influence events in Iran 
and Viemam remains to be seen. The U.S. 
has been warning the Soviets against direct 
use of military fortes. me . 

The administration has gradually come 
to see the Soviet military buildup as more 
offensive than defensive. Some see the So 
-Viets becoming less inhibited about the use 
of force as their military might increases 
and more confident that they could. win a 
wide variety of military 4 
possibly including nuclear war... : 


| 


' 
i 
{ 
I 
‘ 


Informed intelligence estimates have 


‘suggested fairly convincingly that the So 


Viet leadership, while it doesn’t look on nue | 


clear war as anything less than a catastre 
phe, sill looks on it as’ catastrophe to 
which there are ~degrees,” Secretary 
Brown says. “They act as if it would be 
Possible to tell winners from losers.” 

Mr. Carter, his advisers say, has been 


particularly disturbed by the Soviets’ rapid . 


improvement of their strategie nuclear : 


missile force, part of an apparent atternpt: 


to gain an advantage over the U.S. 
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Another worrisome factor is the offen ; 


Sive nature of the Soviet improvements to 
their European forces. Although the Sovi- 


Eastern Europe from an attack by North 
AUuantic Treaty Orzanization countries, the 
President is “aware that Many of the So 
viet exercises have an aggressive cast, an 
attack cast,"’ one adviser says. Some ana- 
lysts think the Soviets are striving to de- 
velop the capability to launch a surprise in- 
vasion of Europe. : 

“The Soviets have very little incentive 
to moderate their military buildup,” which 
has brought ‘‘rewards of greater irfluence 


in the world” despite the more. impressive ~ 


economic and political strength of the USo- 
_ observes General David Jones, chairman of: 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff" 7-2 00, Se, 
. He contends that ‘‘a few" years agp. the” 
West had. a-lead ih ‘military ‘capabilities, 
Today we have an uneasy balance,” Be- 
cause of this change ‘I believe we will sea 
a more-asSertive and self-confident Soviet: 
Union in the days-ahead, willing to take in- 
creased risks."". ll 2 
- Such thinking is leading Mr. Carter to 
conclude that the U.S. must strengthen its 
forces, particularly those designed to dis- 
courage nuclear war or an-attack on Fue. 
“Our aim is deterrence, not military ; 
conquest,"" Mr. Brown - explains “De 
terrence has to imply an intention under: 
some circumstances to-use force and to 
succeed."" He says the administration. 
“wants to raise the ante,” the risks an op 
ponent would face in a confrontation. - 

This, of course, doesn't answer the key” 
question for military planners, Congress 
and taxpayers: How many and what type 
of new weapons must the U.S. buy to main- 
‘tain adequate deterrence and preserve. or. 
improve the current balance of power? -< 


, ~The success of U.S. diplomacy will pro- | 
Wide part of the answer. “It's clear that ao 
Military’ power’ does . have Political intr 
' pact,” Mr. Brown says. “Quite aside from 


the direct military effect, the political feal-_ 
‘ing of allies is clearly: dependent on our; 
Military. capability and -our military bal- 
‘ance with the Soviets." s!2" 02) 0c 2 
The ability of the U.S. to retain current 
"allies and attract new ones will be a major 
sign of. whether other * countries. think. 
- American. power is adequate. ‘‘All Kinds of - 
things can happen” if other countries lose. 
confidence in. U.S.. strength, one official ‘| 
“Says. ;“They.can- go. it’ alone, they can. 
- Teach accommodations with the Soviets or 
‘they can acquire their own melear capa- 
bility-!" It: was. partially pressure from Ew. 
Topean: allies that convinced Mr. Carter to - 
increase U.S. defense spending. 


i 
ets say these forces are designed ta protect 
i 
| 


00160130001-4 
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_. Another ‘indication will be the So 
willingness to sign meaningtil arms ¢ 
trol agreements. A new strategic a 
control agreement is expected shortly, 
less it is delayed by complications in U 
Soviet relations arising from China's 
tack on Vietnam. But any agreement w 


be as Sweeping as Mr. Carter wanted ? 


“Carter now realizes that arms: contrel, 
-least in the short Tun, won't produce 

security he'd once hoped, ~ CEs ts 

__ Since’ the Soviets aren't slowing do 
the arms race Mr. Carter has decided 
speed up to. show’ them .they-can't 5 
ahead. If. the-U.S.” convingas. the. Sovie 
and other nations..that the Russians eq 


“achieve a military advantage, Soviet lea 


ers may look more favorably on arms lin 
tations, U.S. officials hope... -- 
“The initiative in the race is wii 
them,"” one official declares. “We're mn 
trying to tle. We're trying to keep. the 


from winning.’* oan 


Mr. Bacon, a member of the Journal's 
Washington 
matters. oo 
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Practically every Russian diplomat 
and journalist in this country is an 
agent of the government. 

In the USSR the surveillance js $0 
tight and so secretive it is virtually 
impossible for an American agent to, 


4 work ee any openity, or Piectives 
‘ness, - . j 


él 
di 
| 
a1 
4| 


The Anedieas government i is Willing. 
to trust. foreign tyrants who have never. 
j*| kept agreements and-who don’t intend | 

s to start now. Any pact signed between 


the United States and the Communist: 


nations will ze strictly to the ae 
of the foe... - 


The decki is : dangerously stacked in a | 


7 Those: same state Department. girategists and those 

same. idealistic: journalists - who:. have: aes yl 
2 ‘PBL and military inte igence 

shre dded- the CIA, cP ies tin hp eihrte le cab 


@ now: most disturbed about the poor | 
operations are n eee Wad Aelia 


ich was, rovided d during nS : 
ee e i a The State Departmentand the liberal. 


. Even President’ ue t hag ‘alluded to the dismal: -media-oftengo out of their ways: ee 
estimates of ;the. ‘political ‘ situation .in ‘Tehran ane) avoid irritating: or challenging the 
throughout other,trouble spots,of the world.*: « 4 Soviets. They talk of human rights and. 
7 : Ze human: dignity: and: tend’ to have: 
Eow in God’s name can any international even 
tivel blinders. in place where the Cubans, | 
ome ienwide ~- intelligence coeration work effec ively. 
ernie he trad ? | the _Cambodians,* the ‘Russians; the | 
without the reasonable use’ ‘of the tools of the trade? Vi the is ; 
There must. be some; wiretapping, some: illegal: ietnamese . OF e: ed penese: ‘are 
breaking. and,..entering, . clandestine ee pie ace: foe a % nes | 
< | a , 
intrigues. and spratecton from, publi oa ane : “They: ae dndintent a vee \ oct 
Se ace : tionary: guerillas:‘into-the Rhodesian | 


? Theswor a: “spy? Be Seests tindercover seer government« when : thet: Nkomo.yan ‘ds 
2 Ss, elec- 
hiring dntormers, .infiltrating enemy camp _ .. Mugabe forces shoot: down’ Unarmed 


Vo fg. 
tronic eavesdropping, Secret codes, bee ee g by! planes,’ britalize farmers <...~ raid: 
‘Not only have. American. agents been:exp torture, and destroy innocent. civilians.: ' 


our.own governurent-for dedicating ‘their. lives to: the-: 
fuiure of. the country, a feua have pee killed in the” 


“pursuis oftheir dangerous | trade. .-- 
Others have been dragged into cou 
for so-called excesses, overzealousnes 


in their dedication to the: profession . 


Many others have been ousted, fired 01 
forced -to retire. eee es 

‘There are going to be inriocent ‘and 
‘guilty -parties murdered occasionall 
in the spy. world, others: maimed’ (or 
injured.’ % 


- rules in a free-and open society than 
donee tha dreaded RGR of the Soviets. 


After dlippecwerecunied aistecnnt: CIA-RDP90 


gentle people j in history. ied Pe 


The. Cambodian: holocaust. ‘has been 
" treated almostas astatistic. instead: of 
“aS:one ofthe midst PEatal rapings: ofa. 


“We: ‘dump: ‘our; friends ‘Such as’ 


Rhodesia and: ‘South: tAfrica,. ~Taiwan: 
and South - ‘Korea and’ “allow the :com- 


munists: to continue expanding , and 


“subjugating peoples. who - yearn . id 
freedom.. Pee io 


. The ewiackaple ‘double standard “of 


‘international . policy,**of | presenting: 
01 137RR9P4N012008 trbrid’s problems is almost. | 


ra 
ate ee ane 


more than a patriot | can ‘stomach. ake 
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Washington Whispers 


Associates of the President say his: 
chief problem with intelligence from | 
the CIA is that he receives a moun- 
tain of facts and figures but not }\ 
enough interpretation and assessment ! 
of what they mean, Said one aide: | 
“It's getting more and more difficult 
to find people who can write a BOOd 
clear, analytical sentence.” 


he ok ok 


A battle is raging inside the adminis- 
tration over whether to release spy- 
satellite photos that pinpoint Soviet 
missile fields. Intelligence offictals 
oppose the move for fear it would | 
reveal how precise U.S. reconmais- 
sance methods have become. But 
Carter's political aides argue that 
showing how closely the U.S. can | 
monitor Russia would gain support in | 
Congress for the SALT treaty. a 


i eee St SA Se 
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. diplomats and policymakers are la=: ’ 


_itisa probiem they are familiar with 


- no contact, with opposition factions in |. 


: of Shah’ Mohammed. ° ‘Reza’ ‘Pahlavi. 


" intelligence sources indicates, the in- + 


2 blind i in a crisis. ~ 


“stricting the scope of U.S, _intelligence: 
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ARTICLE APPEARED 


ON PAGE /-/2 


"IRAN INTELLIGENCE GAP NOT UNIQUE 
‘aRestraints Hamper U-S: A 


btn fae, oi ene Sess anaes 
» 3 BY GEORCE MecARTHUR .* 
fell. it. Times Stall writer pa 

" WASHINGTON—AS the revolution’: vi 
“in. Iran continues to squeeze Ameri- 2 
can-oil = supplies, and , Send, : sho¢k’* 
waves through the Middle East,: US. 


boring under a-severe handicap—but * 


“They know almost nothing: about.” 
the Moslem religious leaders, radical: 
leftists and others : contending: for: 
power in- Iran, government, officials | 


toa! concede—largely, heeause 0.5, jntel-.-|" 


- ligence-agencies established. virtually.; 


the months and years before the fall . 


at 


f tad: ‘a ‘survey ‘of ‘White House and - 


formation -gap .in Iran is far. from - 


y unique. Ina dozen or more countries: | 
* around the world, including some‘of | 


"the nations. most. important to: the: 


“United States, American intelligence: “; 


. gathering efforts are subject to re-- : 
_ Shraints,.. oF “inhibitions, - that. could, < 4 


again leave Washington, flying almost. 


The CLA and sother: ‘intelligerice 
“agencies deny that there, are. written , 
“agreements or’ formal ‘treaties Tex. 


€fforts 1 in other countries. ~ =: 

* Officials acknowledge, “ “however, 
“that intelligence ‘operations—espe-"; 
cially coHecting political -intelligence 
or establishing’ contact: with dissident. 


° - factions ‘such as those in Iran—are 


_limited by a wide array of unofficial 
“understandings,” secret working- 
“level ABrecmients, and policy Prior: | 
‘ ties. 
“Moreover, it appears that the col 
‘ fection of palitical’ intelligence con- | 
cerning opponents of a regime is like- | 


‘ly to ‘be most inhibited in Sane 


: where it might someday be needed 
most, strategically important states} 
‘with autocratic,. a eee Basan 
regimes... .: . ; 


-CIA and other intelligence agencic 
are understood to operate under sig 


Asrael, Egypt, Italy, Singapore, Ta: 
wan, South Africa, Nicaragua an 


‘are good friends. We share all kinds | 
‘of intelligence information” and tes 


LOS ANGELES TIMES 
Ll March 1979 


. Among the countries in which tk 
nificant restrictions are Saudi Arabt: 


other parts of Latin America. 


“i Some inhibitions appear to be mat- = 
ters of broad, if unwritten, policy. | ; 
“We would never penelrate Eng- | 


land's opposition party, for example,” . 
one government official ‘said. “They . 4 


sponsibilities withthem.” -:  . 

< More often, the limitations on US. 
jitelligence grow out of informal lists” 
of “don'ts? compiled in. individual | 
éguntries by the U.S, ambassador and | 


based on such considerations as U.S. 
and Jocat political conditions and the | 
nature of the relationship that exists - 
between: U.S. intelligence agencies } 
and intelligence officials of the coun=. 
try itself. " 

iedmplicitly, what. goes onisa kind of 
cost-benefit analysis—what might. 
the United States gain from a particu- J 
Jat kind of intelligence effort in a 


. fe CIA station chief. These limits aré | 


foreign country and what might it| 


lose if the effort were discovered? «—~ 

“Tf the CIA had infiltrated Iran's: 
réligious movement and got caught, ’ 
imagine the outery by the liberals in: 
the United States,” one American of- 
fitial said in defense of the CIA’s: 
avoidance of anti-shah factions there.” 


* Further complicating the decision’. 


oni what to do or not do in a particular’ 
country is the fact that nations such: 
ag Iran have been important bases for. | 
intelligence operations against: the} 


Soviet Union as well as important i in-") 


ielligence targets in their own right.” i 
“A foreign nation may permit the: 
CIA to operale relatively ° openly | 


STATINTL 


‘Yarwan 1s a troubling example of: 
that problem, | Officials: say. since; 
President Carter ended diplomatic re- ! 
lations ‘with the island, the CIA has, 
- been hastily Ses ueunng its opera, 
.tions there, | 3° fete hier | 

- The previous ‘focus had been. almost’ 


entirely.on the activities of the Com-! 


. Munist regime on the Chinese main-! 


land. Cooperation from Taiwanese in-! 
telligence authorities was almest total! 
—encompassing ” everything from! 
“electronic -.eavesdrepping to cloak- | 
-and-dagger- parachute : drops : and 
Jandings along the China coast: : 

* Working closely with. intelligence’ 
agents of the ruling Kuomintang Par-: 
ty,-the CTA for more than.30 years 
paid almost no attention to factions | 
opposing the Kuomintang among the ! 
J5 million native. Taiwanese and 2: 


mnllion refugees from mainland China. ! 


: During that time, officials say, the | | 


CIA did not feel that it was operating : 


under any significant restrictions or : 
inhibitions. The ‘priority target was /- 
mainiand. China and all. else Seemed | 
secondary... . ; 
Now, the internal polities of the j ig- 


: land have suddenly cane a malter, 
of concern, 2 "ie 2 


Intelligence, a say. the cas! 
situation in Saudi Arabia parallels the! 
previous situations in aan and Taj 
wan. : 


age “Nobody, t hut nobody, i is going 10 ag! I 


anything to upset the royal family. (he 
may not be spelled out, but that's the! ‘ 
way it's going to be," one antellt gence : 
source said. «..-.-, =. 

- Sometimes. the limits are ‘imposed. 
by U.S. officials -themselves. In Italy. 
last year, the .U.S. ambassador: or-. 
dered a virtual end to covert dctions, 
in thal . country. . Technically,’ the’: 
ambassador has control over the CIA: 
_in any country;-this authority is not 
“often, strictly-erforced, but: strong=-: 

ed ambassadors can and do moni=# 
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Jigence sourtes say.) 


___— ABRES¥E dd. Fer 


Ox PAGE 


Thev say the Pea is iaigoayes with the 
CIA for not alerting him that Iran wag about to 


blow. Shades of. 1973. when Kissinger. took eva- 


sive action against critics by putting out word. 
that US intelligence had failed to warn himn.. 
that the Arabs were planning a surprise attack 
on Israel.’ 


We could dismiss these picnsnieas with the. : 


Passing observation that the US intelligence. 


“Community seems to be useful-both in success. - 


and failure: When it hits the mark, it-helps~. 
hartied policymakers cope with crises: whea it- 
misses, it makes a convenient whipping boy. 
For the’sake of better penne However. 
more needs to be-said. - a 


ence, but experts already. understand the. 
broader trends well enough to estimate the 
near-term expectations in many situations. The: 
intelligence is often there when the ‘policy. 
“makers don't know ‘how to make use of itz. = 7: 
To begin. with, many of. thenr won't recog-. 
“nize that Sooth-saving comes in two forms: the. 
general and the particular. To avoid confusion, : 


let's call ane one~ Sl eas aad sober. pro 


‘ phecy.. 


, popes isa ireacuacous: proposition. With. : ; 


‘oul a top-level penetration. of the Syrian. or .. 
Feyptian governments, there was no way for” 
analysts to know that the Arabs would. attack: 
-in early October of 1973. There was no- way to. 
feed all the Iranian variables into a computer =. 
and come up begs a fate, for ag ee of ie, 
‘monarchy. 2 : eats : 
. But prediction wien the range Ole present 
‘Capabilities /In the spring of 1973, ‘some ana—_ 
‘dysts accurately predicted on paper that, if the- 
“arabs saw.no. other way to, recaver-the-lands 
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:- ay untit public opinion forced him out. .; 
: . Certainly political. analysis is an Piniantee . 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR - 
21 adie 1979 


By Curtis F. Jones 


Israel took in June, 1967, there would be war in 


the Middle East by fall. In the summer of 1978, 
some analysts accurately predicted the e early 
goatee of Pahlavi absolutism. 

- Why didn’t. the policymakers act on ‘these 
warnings? : 

First," because every fender: Sein iienan: 


prejudices and predilections... ° 
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‘Suppose’ the whipping boys v were e right 


~jean- money and paces some. aaaie 
Here again, however, personal predilect 
‘intervened. US leaders were not about to 


-." pouse-a cause dominated by Lebanese pan- 


“filters his data through the screen of. aio own ae 


~. Wansient figrnent of. Western - ‘imagination, but 


.President Johnson, obsessed: with the mythical -~ 
“routes and resources:*Since the West- parti 


- communist moncuth: clung to his defective por 


="President -° Nixon, -:partial to=Pakistan’s 
“-Bhntto,: “tilted” toward Pakistan in the-East 
Bengal “crisis, "despite -: -increasingly” urgent 
warmings from US intelligence: The result was - 
damage to US relations with India, and defeat . 
~ and humiliation for Pakistan in East Bengal. aa 


“President Truman, buffeted by political cur- 


abists and their Palestinian allies, and tl 
could not bring themselves toa parnicipste in 
demise of a friendly regime.----:-- - 

Some problems are-so intractable; and th 


~...,implications so- apocalyptic. that ‘the wis 
‘x. The state-of South Vietnam was ‘widely. a 
ognized in the intelligence. community- as. a.- 


Statesman-with the best intelligence is- pc 
‘erless to reduce them.-The supernova-of sv 
problems is the Arab-Israeli dispute. 
The West: urgently: needs access to Ar 


“pated in the creation’ of Israel, the Arabs « 
spect it to extract: from -Israel the territor 


‘taken in 1967. Some-Israeli officials’ have h 


. ted that this implicit threat to- Western oil St 


. any not in the White House- 


“rents in the US and shocked -by Jewish suffers 


_ tragically vindicated, that Americans, Arabs, ° 


“and Jews alike would pay a heavy future price. : = 


+In Lebanon, .the evil engine of civil war was - 
_ Set.in operation fifty years ago when extensive - 
Muslim “areas --were’-put « under ~ particularist 
Christian rule. By 1970, US analysts were giv- 
-ing the country only a few more years of sta-- 
. bility. The US would have-had a good case-for. 
urging constitutional reform on the Lebanese . 
leadership, which looked to Washington-for 
_belp and guidance, and for discouraging US in- * 
vestment ,if the Lebanese resisted its advice. 
_ This: course:‘would have saved a lot of Amer-.. 


. ing in Europe, imposed partition on Palestine- 
“despite State Department warnings, long since 


plies could be dispelled by joint ‘Israeli-US m 
tary action.--Americans- can be found to<¢ 
-dorse this “hare-brained scheme,- “but - for! 
--On the. other- hand, US leaders realize tr 
one Arab demand satisfied could lead to 2 
‘other and another. Even if they were inclim 
to repudiate moral and emotional coi 
“mitments to Israel, they would recoil from t 
implications of a. -nuclear-armed Israel at bay 
“In the inexorable ‘course of history, Ar: 
-Strength will probably grow and the Israeli p 
‘sition will ‘probably dwindle.’ However-- pool 
cians rarely admit ‘they have lost ‘control. 
each new administration climbs into the- squi 
‘rel cage of Arab-Israeli negotiation, and w 
telligence” analysts stand by to share the- ont 
— each new-falluress- -*- ae o 
“Of Mr- Jones's By years ‘with “the De=' 
* partment of States seren were spent in the. 
:, Bureeu of Intelligence | and iteseareh 


col 
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one PRITCLE APPEARE THE WASHINGTON POST 
QN PAGE 20 February 1979 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
You Read It Here First © 


| 
_. Ihave an open suggestion ‘tor Presi- = 
_dent Carter, in his quest for economy : 
and efficiency in the federal even i 
ment: ; 
. Why not eliminate the Defense Intel { 
-lgence Agency and Ceniral Intell 
_gence Agency, et al., and replace them 
" with a good clipping service? -":: .° 
“ Even cursory reading of” jnterna- 
tional news reports over the last num- 
r ber of. years would have permitted 
- analyses superior to intelligence briefs~ 
on, first, aie then Vietnam. and now. | 
4 


a, 


a aes 
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ARTIC Ts ima TIME 


ON PAGE ff 


fee wo years ago, President Jimmy Carter raised a glass of 
‘4 champagne.ina toast to his first state visitor at the White 
House, President José Lopez Portillo of Mexico. Said 
4. Carter: “The proximity to the United States, I hope, 
[will become a blessing and nota curse.” 


& 


Tt was not to be. Indeed, there js no border on earth that 


separates two more widely divergent standards of living. and 
conflicts over trade, illegal immigration and drug smuggling 
have soured relations between the neighboring nations En- 
ergy Secretary James Schlesinger made matters worse by his 
high-handed treatment of Mexican envoys (see following sto- ; 
ry). Then, to stem the northward fiow of illegal immigrants : 
(nearly 1 million last year), US. authorities proposed sealing ; 
off parts of the frontier with sharpened steel-mesh fencing. ; 
Mexican newspapers indignantly accused the US. of Taising 
“the tortilia curtain.” 
: This week, on St. Valentine’s Day, Jimmy Carter flies to 
Mexico City for three days of heart-to-heart talks with Ldpez 
. Portillo as a long overdue step toward making good the prom- 
: . ise of his White House toast. Carter will find his 
‘hosts expecting to be treated with far more 
F respect than U.S. Presidents 
= have generally shown in the 
42 past “This time,” said the con- 
servative daily Novedades in an 
il editorial, “Jimmy Carter and 
2 José Lopez Portillo meet as 
equals. and Mexico will be look- 
ing for signs.that the U.S. rec- 
ognizes this fact.” 


confidence stems from the fact 
.that for the first time in -his- 
iory, the poor relation has some- 
thing that its wealthy uncle 


Two weeks ago, the Congres- 
sional Research Service reported 


ison, Saudi Arabia hes known reserves of 166 billion bbL If 
the U.S. could eventually saift its oil dependence closer 'to 
hore and away from the volatile Arabian Gulf that now sat- 
isfies about a third of U.S. imports, the country’s: security | 
would be greatly strengthened. But other nations also are : 
ing to court.the new Mexico, Japanese technicians 

have been exploring, Bravil-is negotiating. and France's Pres- 
ident Valéry Giscard d’Estaing comes calling later this month. 
The basic purpose of Carter's trip is to overcome years of 
bitterness arid persuade the Mexicans that the US. is not 
only their best customér butalso their best friend. His itin- 
erary is very businesslike. Aftet landing at Benjto Juarez Air- | 
port and offering some good wishes in his Georgia-accented | 
Spanish, Carter will go straight to the Mexican National Pal- 
ace for the first of two private sessions with Lopez Portillo. 
He will | 
embassy salt 


Mexico’s touchy new self- | 


that Mexico’s energy supplies | 
yival those beneath the sands . 
of Saudi Arabia, Mexico has | 
‘proves reserves of 40 billion bbl. | 
. and estimated potential reserves ; 
~- of 200 billion bbL By compar- | 


| 


| 
| 


' medds. badly: a large and de- | 
pendable supply of oil and gas. - 


4 
t 


| 
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Carter expects to strike no major bargains with Lépez Por- | 


tillo. He hopes only to spur negotiations—on oil and natural 
gas, imumugration and trade policies. Carter, says one adviser, 
“must restore a sense of mutual trust and cooperation. He's got 
to change the background music, get rid of the rancor and put 
the whole relationship back on a candid, open and honest ba- 
sis.” Even these limited goals will tax Carter’s formidable skill 
as face-to-face negotiator and healer of hurt feelings, for the 
Mexicans ‘believe, with considerable reason. that the U.S. has 


long treated them with a combination of arrogance alternating 


with indifference. “Poor Mexico,” an old saying goes, “so dis 
tant from God, so close to the United States.” 


EXCERPT: 


In Washington last week, aides were giving Carter conflict- 
ing advice on how to handle the talks. The debate created an un- 
usual amount of confusion. A delegation from the Mexican For- 
eign Ministry that was preparing for Carter’s trip visited the 


State Department, the Immigration and Naturalization Service : 
and the Department of Energy. Wherever the officials went, they - 


got a different reading on Carter’s intentions. They reported 
home that the U.S. “apparently has no clear or positive policy 


‘ ready, eicher for Mexico or the rest of Spanish-speaking Amer- 


ica.” Indeed, some aides thought Carter's final decisions on sev- 
eral major matters might actually have to be made- during the 
4¥-hour flight to Mexico City. Nonetheless) the broad outlines 
of what he will seek are known: 


» A promise to keep the US. as Mexico's No. ‘1 foreign. Ctrs+ 
tomer (the U.S. now buys 85% of Mexico’s oil exports). Schle- 
singer estimates that by 1985 Mexican wells will be able to 
match Iran’s pre-crisis output of 6 million bbi. ‘per day. The 
CIA is even more bullish. Its experts forecast thal in ten years, 


aiesee as fie 


Mexico could pump 10 million bbl. per day, which is slightly . 


more. than Saudi Arabia’s curtent production. But I.dpez Por- . 
tillo probably will not budge on Mexico’s plans to increase: 
production more slowly, to 2.25 million bbl. per day by 1980, | 


including 1.1 million bbl. for- export. (Present U.S. oil con- 
sumption per day is 18.7 million bbl.) 


“> Resumption of negotiations on the sale of natural gas to the 


US. Lopez Portitld has already indicated to Ambassador 
Lucey that he wants to strike 2 bargain on gaa if a way can 
be found without inflaming his political oppesition. For the 
moment, howeyer, Carter is expected to propose only a gen- 
tleman’s agreement that Mexico promise to begin selling gas 
to the US. when demand otitstrips domestic supplies, perhaps. 
within a decade. The price would be negotiated m the future, 
According to Mexican officials, Lopez Portillo’ will tell 
; Carter that he is willing to bargain on oil and ges, but only if 
the US. is willing to Reeotats en two issues eet matter most 
to Mexico: - : 


we ee 
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STATINTL 


Mexico: Oil and Ilegal Aliens - 


By Marvin Stone 


Our ill-disguised hunger for Mexican oil, 
President Carter has stated, will not move him 
to intetfere in decisions that are for Mexico 
alone to make. 

That apparently means that during his visit to 
Mexico City, February 1416, Carter will not 
seek of President Lopez Portillo anything that 
infringes on Mexican sovereignty. By the same 
token, he should nor offer any concession that 
infringes on our own. 


We are referring here to the problem of 
illegal aliens from Mexico. 

In this light, leaks from the White House are 
disturbing because they seem to indicate that 
such concessions have been under consider- 
ation. The Washington Post, ating the draft of a 
National Security Council study, reported sev- 
eral possible resulss the drafters saw from a 


“redirection” of .U.S. Peel OAS them, i in * 
. and narural gas at the rate that will ‘be.r Most 


the Post’s words: 


“It could provide ao alternative to jachedeed 


dependence on Arab oil, and access to some of 
what the CIA estimates could be as much as 10 


million barrels of Mexican oil production a day 
by 1990. 
“It could result in a sanctioned program for 


Mexican aliens now immigrating illegally to . 


the United Ses at the rate or hundreds of 
thousands a year.” ~~ 

Is that the deal, thea-—to entice » Mexico i into 
supplying us with oil in remen for the official 
opening of America’s- borders to millions more 
illegal aliens? ieee: 

_ The most widely ‘cited estimate ree illegals 
crossing the southern border is 800,000 a year. - 
Do these people, as often stared, ake only jobs 
‘that Americans would not do? ~~ -"** =": 

’ This claim is open to serious dispute. A for- 
mer commissioner of the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service found that two thirds of the 
illegals idennfied were “working in industry, 
service and construction jobs that pay good 
salaries—jobs that might be filled by ... job- 


less American teen-agers or by ... black 


er trading card for Mexican oil. The United 
States can offer various. combinations of busi- | 


American youths who are out of work.” 
The United States generated some 3 miilion 
new jobs last year, leaving almost 6 million of 


-the nation’s growing labor force unemployed. 


If half of the 800,000 illegal aliens found em- 
ployment here, then 400,000 of the increase in 
jobs went to them. 

In fact, there are economic writers who be-. 
lieve that, since a very large part of deficir 
spending is aimed at reducing unemployment, 
illegal immigration plays a substantial role in 
‘the country’s budget imbalance, inflation and 
financial difficulties. 


Will these worries soon abate, now that Mex- 


ico’s immense discoveries of oil promise wealth 
and increased employment south of the bos- 


der? This is a badly mistaken impression if | 


applied to any solution in the next 20 years. 


5 pg oh Series oh ices ah ere 


Lépez Portillo is planning to take out the oil | 


beneficial to his country. 

As he himself says, in an interview elsewhere 
in this magazine, “Mexico's job problem will 
be solved only after we have invested income 

we will receive from exports of petroleum.Ido | 
not believe that will happen before me end of | 
the century.” 

Before thar point, if immigration across ihe 
Mexican border should continue at anything 
like the present rate, the U.S. economy could | 
be seriously eheceeraed _ 


“Winking | at ‘legal i immigration is not a prop + 


ness cooperation: credits, border industries, 


a et Da knee af es LG any ee 


lower tariffs and other aids. It may even be | 
possible to work out a better arrangement for | 
legal admission of limited numbers of tempo- : 


rary workers, where there is mutual benefit to 


a 


both nations. 
Keeping out illegal aliens is not : and Mes 


can. It is a matter of observing our laws: The : 


laws are there for good reason. | 
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§ 1 ire Olicy 


Mary MeGrory' 


The way things are going, Jimmy: 
(Carter would have trouble getting 
-peopie to turn off the lights in the in-: 
_terest of conservation, 
_ Theenergy crisis —if that’s what it! 
15 — brings together a number of: 
‘blunders and embarrassments that) 
have brought him to a new crisis of: 
esteem and @ sharp plunge in his job) 
‘Tating, which is down to 23 percent in 
the latest polls,- - - hipaa 
. ASKing people to make sacrifices 
_ -When they can see for themselves 
.;what the trouble is is one thing. But 
-asxing them to be “patriotic”. when 
-tney Suspect that they haven't been 
,told the whole Story is quite another. | 
- Sxepticism about oil shortages was! 
“born in the wake of the 1973-74 oi] | 
-embargo, which was handled with 
.gocd cheer and resourcefulness by | 
;Many citizens who later learned that | 
-the “crisis” had been greatly assisted | 
“in its development by oil companies’ | 
withholding supplies in the interests | 
-Of higher prices, AS ate i 
+ THAT SKEPTICISM haunted the 18- | 
“" Month struggle over the energy. bin 
the passage of which was Supposed to: 
avert the kind of problems we may or! 
may not face as a result of strikes in| 
n§ ate 


But at the heart of the problem is. 
the president's totally ambivalent atti, 
‘tude toward what he once called “the 
moral equivalent of war.” If it is of the: 
paramount, overriding concern, why: 
did he conduct relations with two| 
‘Major oil-producing countries, Iran | 
and Mexico, with such frivolous disre-| 
Bard of theeffecton us? me Be 
The closing of the oilfields In Iran | 
was greeted with something like' 
ecstasy by Energy Secretary James - 
Schlesinger, who is ever on the watch | 


for something that can be taken as a| - 


green light to rush out and tell us that | 
the sky is falling so he can raise oil ; 
Prices, : ! 
During the tortuous progress of the! 
energy bill, he periodically conjured , 
up the spectre of grass growing in the . 
‘Streets. When our client, the shah, ; 


1 


“prospectively more serious than the, 
7374 embargo.” — note a 
“TREASURY SECRETARY W. Mich-/ 
ael Blumenthal tore in behind Schles-| 
inger to say it wasn’t that bad. Schles- 
inger’s apocalyptic predictions had 
produced a run on the dollar, making 
things worse on the inflation front — | 
a side-effect that might have been | 
avoided. a 2 
The president in his press confer- : 


" ence took a stance roughly in the mid- ‘ 


dle. The situation is “not crucial now” : 
and we could offset the current reduc: 
tion in the Iranian supply if we! 
heeded Schlesinger’s call for volun- ! 
tary conservation. -* ee 
_ The handling of the revolution in: 
Iran also was the result of divided | 
counse] within the administration. ' 
Secretary of State Cyrus Vance sug-! 
gested that we not panic at the 
thought of the shah's departure — a! 
view subsequently espoused in the se-! 
cret report of George Ball —- but when . 
it mattered, Zbigniew Brzezinski | 
clamored successfully for all-out, ; 
unconditional supportoftheshah. - | 
Afier the shah left for his winter | 
vacation, we. endorsed the regime of | 
" bis chosen successor, who also bit the 


dust. We seer to have proceeded not | - 


with a thought to energy but only to 


maintaining our right to interfere, as; _ 


we always have, in the affairs of Iran. : 


The result is we have no friends: 


among those who have their fingers | 
Onthespigo. 0 ol Seal 

“THAT, OF COURSE, ‘leads us-to'! 
another current embarrassment, the ‘ 
CIA and the performance of Carter's ; 


hand-picked director, his Annapolis . 


classmate, Stansfield Turner. The CIA, 
drawing on its incestuous relation- 
ship with the shah’s secret police, 
SAVAK, gave the White House bad 


dope — not to worry, they kept saying,). 


as millions marched in thestreets. | 

_ We have become accustomed over 
recent years to hearing of the botch! 
the CIA made of things it was not sup-! 
‘posed to be doing. Iran provides the’ 


I 
I- 


which rational foreign-policy deci-» 
ionscan bemadz, fag ele tae Bay 
No intelligence shortfall has pro- 4 
duced the crisis with Mexico. Here! 
the feilure has been one of common 
se. - oa 
she discovery of oil and gas re- ; 
serves next door has been treated by : 
Schlesinger as a calamity. He has: 
given it a wetback’s welcome. He has : 
practically told us we would not want - 
our homes heated ar our cars mun by: 
stuff from a neighbor that had been; 
vulgar enough to nationalize its ea 
Ure. ete eae 4 Sega? sy 
WHEN THE MEXICANS came up 
here last year to make a deal he in--- 
sulted them. When they came back to- 
try again, he refused to see them. ; 
First he told us that their supplies 
were tco expensive. Then he said they 
-were too cheap and might create 
havoc among our own producers. : 
. -The result of his advance work has 
been to unleash a wave of anti-Ameri- 
canism’on the eve of the president’s 
visit. = be eee . 
-. Carter’s press conference statement 
that he was “proud” of Mexico's 
bonanza sounded a bit odd. That's 
what he said about Bert Lance. 
If he’s going to convince the coun- | 
try to cooperate, he has first to con- © 


pee ee et Ei te are ae ei te 


1 ee 


~_ vince people that he understands the . 


situation. People will walk and shiver 

if they're sure it's nacessary. So far, 

they have no evidence that the: 
energy crisis exists anywhere but in! 
the boardrooms of the oil companies | 
— and inethe White House, where the | 
man in charge doesn’t seem to have - 
made any final decisions about how : 


importantenergyreallyis. = 


Fited (CAB Veer dicRstiager7001/07/dyexkise HARA tag BONA TORN 80001 -4 


Tushed fora O warn us of a crisis | 


which is collect information on} 
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. ‘This country is engaged ina aoe poste. 
niortem on the government's failure to antici: 
pate the course of events in Iran, but our intelli-| 
‘gence problem now is not in becoming alert to 
‘change in Iran, but in avoiding a similar insens- 
‘ivity to change in other countries. To a special 
‘ist on the Soviet Union, there are disturbing 
_ parallels between cur current efforts to under 
- Stand the Soviet Gnion and cur earlier intellb. 
genceeffortmiran. . ~ erie if: 
- Thetls. government and journalists have, ‘ot 
“course, had a great deal of ‘contact with 
‘representatives of the dissident movement im: 
“Moscow. However, the dissidents themseives | 


‘iene ene oD Uy: 


“have become very discouraged about their own 


-chances for success, and contact with them has 
led to the conviction that the-Soviet regime is 
“unchanging and unchangeable in the near. fu-| 
ture. aes T4y Ae Srl SPREB Ty = 

’ But what-if the dissidents are not the-real- 
force for change in the Soviet Union? What if, 
there are forces within the Soviet establishment: 
itself that have the. potential “of: “producing 
major evolution within the Soviet Union?.-_’ "6" 

If this is the case, the United States will be as 
surprised by events as it was in Iran. The sad 
-fact ts that the U.S. government is almost totally 
-unequipped to assess long-term political dev: 
..lopments within the Soviet establishment. The 
American embassy in Moscow has only four 


“sous in the political section who study-internal: 

Soviet developments, two of whom concentrate 

_ on Kremlinological questions and two who. basi«: 

cally foes on the Jewish and dissident. ques 
iiteal 


Politburo, 2 2 -9-S0s rh ethene ep - 
As a result, the US. govermimeat devine @ 


"System that are published in the Seviet Unio 

‘For example, the. Soviet -tournal: dealing: wi 
_ Latin America has carried most interesting an 
important debates on-the future of Latin Amer: 
‘ica and on which developments in that region! 
the Soviet Union should support. It.is a contin 
ing debate with - a Kdaiand implications for; 


Soviet vi rage 

Yet, the Fousnal OTPReS never. in th 
erican embas#y in Moscow, and, so far as I 
it is notread anvwhere in the State De! 


THE WASHINGTON POST 
10 ae ee 


Jerry F. Hough 
Russian Politics: oie 


What We Fail to: See ; 


‘ “worse, We inevitably will be affecting Soviet in-. 
; ternal developments:'by our. policies without 
2, @DY awareness of the nature of the effect..In 
~! fact, leading liberals within the Soviet establish-’ 
ment insist that American policy has been, sent: 


2.ers ‘lead us to smugly assume. that there is no. 
- © middle-level politics worth studying and that it” 


i 
Pty 
Lora) 


Joe 


the situation with’ cece to ‘domestic policy’ 
vdtenucsions is worse. ‘The Commerce Depart-} | 
- ment does a good job in following the debates | 


” that relate to the growing Central Asian popula-! 


. tion. But no one is trying té map out the eco | 
: nomic debate as a whole and the positions of the ! 
major: institutional actors in-it—and this at a 
; time when Soviet policy intellectuals are giving 
; enormous attention to the implications ‘of the 
_Jabor shortage impending in the 1980s. © 
- Indeed, although almost all the major Soviet. 
economists are loudly arguing for greater wave. 
differentials and a reversal of the long trend 
‘toward wage egalitarianism,-a great.many re~| 
-sponsible Americans are-convinced that. the 
Brezhnev era has featured a growth in the rela- 


“tive privitege of the elite. Hence we donot everr| 


‘know one of the most elemental and basic facts; 
about the nature:of the Soviet economic prob-: 
Jem, and we have no awareness of the resulting |- 
_pressures for.major reductions in military exe} 
‘penditures if the international situation \ were | 
Mere appropriate... 

The time to mpreve our intelligence opera- 
tions is not after the disaster, but before. Re-: 
form in Russia has traditionally come from the+ 
top, but .leaders’ actions. are normally. in-| 
(fluenced by their apparatus and the currents of | 
ropinion among the policy intelligentsia. If wedo 
‘not know what those persens are saying (often | _ 
‘quite openly), ‘we will continue to be blind to| - 
Inajor currents for change that exist, Even: 


3 ously harming their cause. -*- = 

. With the amount of money that’ ts spent ° 2 

~ trying to find out about the Soviet Union, it.is 7. 

: absolutely inexcusable that we know:as little as? ; 

+, we do about its. polities: It is even more in = 
~able-and, dangerous that: our ideological blin 


‘cannot: have an-impact on the future. It was: 
“‘such an attitude that Jedi pur reat of under--| 
-Standingin Iran. -» yore 4 Aor eed 
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WORLD PEACE AND 
THE SOVIET MILITARY 
THREAT 


Captain Steven E. Cady 


EW THINGS in this world are as 
certain as change, and certainly our 
world has changed irreversibly since 
World War IT. Yet, as the Frenchman said: 
Plus ga change, plus c’est la méme chose 
(“The more things change the more they 
are the same.”). i 
World peace, for example, continues to 
depend on American supremacy, and that 
supremacy is a function of the develop- 
ment and deployment of highly advanced 
weapon systems. A possibly moot point, in 
this connection, is the nature of the Soviet 
threat to world peace. What are the 
intentions of the Soviet Union? Has our 
assessment of its intentions and capa- 
bilities been realistic? If the Soviets, as a 
result of their intentions and massive 
arms buildup, pose an active threat to the 
United States, will our present stockpile of 


“nuclear bombs and “conventional” mis- 


siles be sufficient deterrent to Soviet 
power? Are the current SALT talks leading 
to a weakening of American military 
power relative to the Soviet Union, and, if 
80, Will such a weakening act asa stimulus 
to Soviet aggression? 

These and related issues are discussed in 


three recent books about the Soviet Union. . 


For a realistic insight into the nature of 
Soviet thinking, Marshal A. A. Grechko’s 
The Armed Forces of the Soviet State: A. 


tMarshal A. A. Grechko,The Armed Forces of the Soviet | 


Soviet View provides a detailed picture of 
the worldwide goals and ambitions of the 
Soviet Union in relation toits military and 
political policies. William T. Lee, a U.S. 
specialist in Soviet military and economic 
affairs, published two similar publications 


in 1977: Understanding the Soviet Mili- | 


tery Threat: How CIA Estimates Went : 


Astray and The Estimation of Soviet 
Defense Expenditures, 1955-75: An Un- 
conventional Approach. 


Soviet Intentions 


_The true intentions of a nation can be 


assessed in terms of its stated intentions ! 


and its overt activity. Grechko’s work, 
which was written when he was Minister 
of Defense of the U.S.S.R., serves. as a 
major source for stated Soviet intentions.T 
Marshal Andrei Antonovich Grechko 
joined the Red Army in 1919, took part in 
subsequent civil war campaigns, and 
became a member of the Communist Party 
in 1928. After graduating from the Frunze 


Military Academy in 1936, he entered the . 


General Staff Academy, graduating in | 


1941, just as Hitler attacked the Soviet 
Union. When hostilities ended, he was 
General-Colonel (three stars) and com- 
mander of the lst Guards Army. By 1933, 
Grechko was General of the Army, soon 
becoming Marshal of the Soviet Union 
(1955). He later became Minister of 


Defense, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Soviet.Ground Forces, First Deputy 
Minister of Defense, Commander in Chief | 


of the Joint Armed Forces of the Warsaw 
Pact nations, Minister of Defense, and 


finally a member of the Politburo of the. 


Central Committee of the CPSU. Grechko 


died on 27 April 1976, but his statements 


State: A Soviet View, translated under the auspices of the 
United States Air Force (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1975, $3.20), 349 pages. 


gost 
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can still be considered as fully represen- 
tative of Soviet thought. 
Grechko viewed all mankind as moving 
‘inevitably toward socialism and com- 
munism. He felt that only a socialist 
system, such as that of the U.S.S.R. could 
have an army with a just goal: the defense 
of “the revolutionary achievements of the 
working people.” (p. 2) He regarded the 
Soviet armed forces as possessed of a 
“great liberating mission.” According to 
Grechko, the army fulfills an “inter- 
national duty,” and the goals of the Soviet 
army are also adopted by the armies of 
other socialist states, all of them assisting 
the peoples of nonsocialist nations in 
“fighting for their social and national 
liberation.” Countries such as the United 
States are pictured as controlled by 
“reactionary imperialists’”’ who have “not 
given up their aggressive schemes.” 
Various nations are accused of hindering 
the policy of peaceful coexistence by 
differing social systems. This is a curious 
assertion in view of Grechko’s unqualified 
condemnation of all systems that differ 
from that of the Soviet Union. The 
capitalist nations are charged with 
disseminating lies, slandering socialist 
countries, and unleashing anti-Soviet 
hysteria at any cost while continuing the 
arms race. Grechko concludes that the 
U.S.8.R. must, therefore, strengthen the 
combat power of the Soviet armed forces, 
supplying them with “modern weapons, 
combat equipment and other supplies.” 
His sequence of chapters documents this 
viewpoint. 


| TIS HARDLY surprising, then, that 


William Lee, in Understanding the Soviet 
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Military Threat,f depicts the Soviet Union 
as pursuing a policy of political expansion 
based on military forces that are develop- 
ing more rapidly than those of the United 
States. As its title implies, Lee (formerly 
with the CIA) finds fault with certain CIA 
estimates of Soviet military power. The 
U.S. formerly relied on these estimates in 
reacting to the Soviet military threat. In 
the Foreword, Eugene V. Rostow points 
out that Soviet spokesmen frequently talk 
of a projected military expansion program 
designed to achieve complete superiority 
in every category. On that basis, the 
Soviets feel that they will “determine the 
direction of world political development.” 
(p. 2) 

Rostow emphasizes that the American 
intelligence community has resisted 
accepting these facts. Its conception of the 
Soviet Union is interpreted hy Rostow asa 
government seeking parity with the 


“United States rather than dominance. 


Thus, the U.S.S.R. is seen as a developed 
nation interested in maintaining the 
status quo, and the usual strategic and 
conventional weapons, sufficient to deter 
Soviet expansionism, are adequate for 
U.S. defense. 


Defense Expenditures 


Lee cites Soviet defense expenditures 
that have grown steadily since 1958, with 
14 or 15 percent of the Soviet gross 
national product allocated to defense, The 
Five-Year Plan for 1976-80 continues the 
trend, with perhaps 18 percent of the 1980 
budget allocated for defense. Included are 
an increasing number of weapon sys- 
tems—much more accurate MIRVed 


ICBMs/SLBMsg, for instance—able to | 


TWilliam T. Lee, Understanding the Soviet. Military 
Threat: How CIA Estimates Went Astray (New York: 
National Strategy Information Center, Inc., 1977, 52.00), 


73 pages. 


eos 
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reach U.S. targets from Soviet coastal 
waters, as are new aircraft with larger 
payloads and greater potential for pene- 
trating hostile airspace. These capacities, 
Lee feels, are consistent with the “well- 
documented Soviet objective of achieving 
superiority over the United States and its 
allies in military power.” The Soviets have 
achieved, or will soon achieve, numerical 
parity or superiority in almost all impor- 
tant types of weapon systems, Lee asserts. 
Although they may still be lagging 
qualitatively in weapon technology, their 
intention of becoming both quantitatively 
and qualitatively superior in all weapon 
systems is potent. 

Lee believes that the continuing power 
buildup can be accounted for partly by its 
political utility: the Soviet Union holds 
that peaceful coexistence, or détente, 
exists largely because of its superior (or 
supposedly superior) military power. 
Increasing Soviet military budget outlays 
through 1980 indicate an expectation of 
further political gains resulting from 
military power. 

Lee contends that the current trends in 
Soviet priorities are made possible with 
the help of the Western nations—techno- 
logical and otherwise. 


CIA Estimates 


William T. Lee’s The Estimation of 
Saviet Defense Expenditures, 1955-73: An 
Unconventional Approachf was pub- 
lished in collaboration with the General 
Electric Tempo Center for Advanced 
Studies, which solicited the cooperation of 
Soviet analysts and economists in its 
preparation. The author describes the 
uncertainties and data gaps existing in the 
CIA’s direct-costing approach to esti- 
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mating U.5.S.R. defense expenditures. 
Because of various hidden expenditures 
suited to the political “cosmetics” prac- 
ticed by Soviet leaders, the CIA adopted 
the direct-costing method, which esti- 
mates the amounts in each military 
program, then applies estimated individ- 
ual prices to each quantity. Only recently 
has the CIA admitted that it under- 
estimated the Soviet cefense budget by a 
factor of two in 1970 and possibly by a 
factor of three at present. Lee analyzes this 
error in an in-depth review of various 
methodologies used to estimate U.S.S.R. 
national security expenditures (NSE), 
providing an alternative way of esti- 
mating NSE “based entirely on published 
Soviet industrial output, budgetary, and 
national income data, while accepting the 
limited coverage of the ‘Defense’ and | 


‘Science’ budgets.” (The Estimation, p. 2) : 


The author lists the advantages of this | 
approach: itis derived directly from Soviet 
data, in rubles; it is not subject to the index 
number effect of applying U.S. prices to 
Soviet weapons and technology;it does not 
depend on estimated ruble-dollar ratios; it | 
reveals resource allocations in each Soviet | 
annual and Five-Year Plan; it is an 
alternative to the direct-costing method ! 


_ and provides an aggregative check on the: 


results of that approach; and it provides an | 
approximate picture of U.S.S.R. NSE as° 
Soviet leaders see it. While admittedly not | | 
perfect, Lee offers his approach as one | 
resulting in a better estimate of the Soviet 
NSE. he | 
As to why the CIA estimates went so | 
wrong, Lee lists a number of reasons in : 
Understanding the Soviet Military! 
Threat. The first was its emotional rather : 
than analytical response to the initial ; 
overreaction to the intelligence communi. | 


TWilliam T. Lee, The Estimation of Soviet Defense: 
Expenditures, 1985-75: An- Unconventional Approach (New : 
York: Praeger, 1977, $25.00), 358 pages. 


ox 
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ty’s early overestimation of Soviet heavy 
bomber production and Soviet ICBM 
deployment. Some consequences were U.S. 
expansion of heavy bomber production 
and ICBM/SLBM forces far beyond what 
the U.S. might otherwise have considered 
necessary. A second reason was the fear of 
strengthening bureaucratic Soviet mili- 
tary forces and nuclear overkill on both 


_ sides, 


Lee points to the Cuban missile crisis as 
proving that the U.S. advantage in 
bombers and missiles was effective in 
curbing Khrushchev’s adventurism, with- 
out isk of war. Lee maintains that, in 
response to the bomber and missile “gaps” 
of one kind or another existing between 
Soviet and U.S. forces, “The prevalent 
reaction was some apparent institutional 
guilt for having contributed to a perceived 
overreaction by the United States, plus a 
widespread belief that the Soviets had 
opted out of the intercontinental missile 
competition, and a determination not to 
overestimate again.” (Understanding, p. 
29) 

The Soviet Union envisioned the threat 
to itself as being through Europe, so that 


‘Eurasian strategic requirements came 


first in its priorities. The United States, 
according to Lee, expected the Soviets to 
manufacture several hundred heavy 
bombers and first-generation ICBMs in 
the 1950s. Instead, the Soviets manufac- 
tured several thousand medium bombers 
and 700 IRBMs. When the U.S. produced 
41 strategic missile submarines, the 


Russians constructed some 57 (41 of them . 


nuclear-powered), but many of, these 
carried cruise missiles designed for 
operations against naval targets. “We 
simply did not understand Soviet strategic 
concepts; hence we misjudged Soviet 
priorities.” (Ibid., p. 30) Lee concludes that 
Soviet political leaders want a great deal 
more than minimum deterrence and that 
they have made no secret of their aspira- 
tions. 


‘informative statements by Soviet leaders 
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Lee mentions another errorin American ; 
strategic thought—the so-called “mirror | 
imaging” based on the implicit or explicit : 
assumption that Soviet aims are similarto 
ours, that they react as we do to common 
problems and experiences. American 
strategists equate “strategic” and “inter- 
continental,” whereas the Russians inter- 
pret strategic considerations to encompass 
their very borders. Lee feels that the threat 
of civilian and city destruction is no 
deterrent in Soviet thinking; they think in 
terms of the destruction of military, 
industrial, and administrative targets 
rather than worrying about how much of 
the population will die. “‘All the indicators 
suggest that the Soviets will not accept 
assured destruction in the future unless 
there are stark changes in the political 
leadership.” (Ibid., p. 32) 

What many observers in the U.S. do not | 
understand is that the Soviets have their 
own brand of propaganda, difficult for : 
Westerners to comprehend. “‘Actually, it is 
probably more ritual than rhetoric as we | 
now use the latter term. Such ritual does | 
not really involve factual or intellectual 
credibility; it is required dogma in the 
Soviet system.” (Ibid., p.34) One must look 
beyond the ritual to find the real message, 
making distinctions between Soviet doc- 
trine, strategy, and “operational art.” 
Failure to do this has caused some 
American analysts to dismiss genuinely 


as pure rhetoric—statements that are 
factual and which are taken seriously. 


Proposals for the Future 


—o Co ee 


In view of CIA and other underestimates 


of Soviet military strength, Lee makes a ° 
number of proposals for improving intelli- 
gence studies and estimates. First among : 
them is giving credence to the obvious: | 


exploiting unclassified information. Not 


only should the statements of the regime’s 
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spokesmen to their people be taken at face 
value but also greater use can be made of 
the large quantity of unclassified infor- 
mation leaking out of Russia. Despite the 
great secrecy surrounding military mat- 
ters, the Soviets have been willing to 
discuss their objectives and various of 
their programs. “‘The time of these 
programs, the choice of system designs, 
and the integration of the new weapons 
into the forces, all suggest a well-conceived 
plan guided by doctrine, strategy, and 


lessons drawn from the Vietnam and. 


‘Middle East wars.” (Ibid., p. 39) 

Lee also suggests that efforts be made to 
simulate the effectiveness of Soviet 
weapons and forces and that a more 
realistic historical perspective be adopted. 
Knowledge of past trends can help us 
understand how new trends in Soviet 
planning reflect Russian objectives and 
requirements. Ranging from the opportun- 
istic tactics of Russian revolutionaries in 
the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies to Grechko’s updated statement of 
policy, every added bit of historical 
evidence helps American analysts acquire 
a realistic view of Soviet thought and 
arobition. The evidence suggests strongly 
that the U.S.S.R. understands and re- 
spects power. Negotiations are not likely to 
succeed unless. U.S. representatives can 
speak from a position of unquestioned 
power, especially military power. 

The U.S. has engaged in disarmament 
or arms limitation conferences with the 
Soviets for decades, and may continue 
doing so at the cost of tempering military 
preparedness in deference to the seeming- 
ly interminable but hopefully fruitful 
negotiations. In the meantime, the United 
States has been weakened militarily in 
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relation to the Soviet Union. In view of 
William Lee’s analysis of the situation, 
realistic thinking suggests that American 
negotiators are not likely to impress the 


Soviet planners except from a position of. 


military strength. Where social, political, . 
and economic vacuums have existed, the | 


Russians have usually moved in to fill 
them. A major reason for their retreat in 
the Cuban affair was their unwillingness 
to test American military might at that 
time. - ~ 

One consequence of such realism is a 
military program costing many billions of 
dollars. Such a cost may very well be the 
price Americans must pay for the survival 
of their institutions. Skimping on pro- 


grams on which our survival depends | 
could amount to committing national | 


suicide. 
- However, an adequate defense program 


need not increase the overall United States - 


defense budget alarmingly. Atthe present — 
time, more than 60 percent of our defense _ 
budget goes for financing personnel costs. | 


Cutting manpower is not inconsistent 
with maintaining a defense posture. A 


manpower reduction would leave us with | 
sufficient conventional forces, permit 


greater recruitment selectivity, and re 
lease the funds needed to finance the exotic 
new weapons required to counter the 
Soviet threat. 

In any case, a crisis in decision-making 
now exists. One realistic alternative is to 
develop, manufacture, and deploy weapon 
systems on a scale the magnitude of which 
will impress the Soviet Union. If this 


alternative is pursued, the stagnating | 


arms limitation talks will become more 
meaningful and likely to produce results 
much sooner. 


Loring AFB, Maine 
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Special to The New York Times 000017. 
WASHINGTON, Jan. 23 — The Carter 

| Acrinistration is assembling a compre- 
- hensive plan to upgradeits ability to fore. 
-;enst political turbulence around the 
| world, a step that semior Government of- 
| ticials said today could result insweeping. 
‘changes im existing methods of ies 
‘ gence collection and evaluation..; 5° | uy, 
' Tse officials said that since - early, 
December, a high-level interagency task’ 
force has been examining ways for intel- 
ee agencies to improve their ability 
o predict political Se in countries. 
States. we ce reer — 
~The task force, aS ‘said, was. created 
after President Carter expressed his dis- 
plzasure im November about the failures 


of the agencies. to anise the. crisis in. 


. 


Iramicc sree: * Seyay ve 

The. task force: was: not: expected -to 
issue its formal recommendations to the 
President until next-month, theofficials 

said, but a high-ranking intelligence aide 
in the State Department said that the 
Central Intelligence Agency and the State 


— 


Department had already been ordered to |“ ~ 


cetermine if other? strategic; nations 
right be susceptibleto events similar to 
those in Iran; and to. suggest-ways.‘in 
which the United States might aeons to 
such future situations: - . - 

’ The intelligence aide declined to. “name 
the countries under study, but other. offi- 


wea 
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ys to Gauge-Foreign Nations’ Stability 


cials. said they” imetuded: Saudi: ‘Arabia, 
Turkey,. the Philippines, - Indonesia, 
Egypt, South Korea and Brazil: +. :.-- 
Some Officials believe that opposition 
groups in each-of these. countries could 
threaten the viability of their _fovern- 
ments, which. are friendly to.the United 
‘States. In. essence, the intelligence aidé 
‘Said, the. Administration wants to.know 
more about-the-aims. and strengths ‘of 
such opposition groups so that the United 
States will not:‘be Surprised. by events 
similartothosein Iran. ~ 
“Efforts to enhance politicat forecasting 
have beerr given special priority by the 
Administration: Zbigniew. Brzezinski, the | 
adviser on ‘national’: security,’ ‘and-others'! 
have. stressed-that military intelligence | 
, alone was no longer adequate: ~"=<>: 
--<Fhe. intelligence aide:.said that .the! 
United States:can no longer: just lide: 
- Coils way inte situations." 2.--2. 
‘As our'‘relative-power declines": 


nating; alert and’ skilled i in political intel 
ligence.”’ . 


ay “Memorandum From Carter! 


Oth “r officials traced the task force’s 
‘origin:-to- a handwritten. memorardus: 
sent by Mr..Carter.in November to Mr, 
Brzezinski;,-Secretary of State’ Cyrus Ry 


Vance and Adm- Stansfield ‘Turner; the |. 


Director of Central Intelligence: In ‘the 
-note, Mr. Carter said that he “was dissats| 
: isfied with the quality'of political intelli-| 


o> elite was thinking. "* 
the | [2 
; aide said, ‘we 2 Must lear, like. the British | 

did years ago, to become more discrimi- } 


Foie ar 


| gence’™ that he was ‘getting: and told his 
aides to workon. together tor upgrade such 
information. . 

\ Shortly theredftér officials” said, Mr. 
Carter’s aides formed the task force andj 
put'each of their top assistants in charge; ' 
They are: David L. Aaron, Mr. Bzezin-| 
ski’s deputy; David Ds-Newsom, Under 
Secretary-of State for political affairs, 
and Frank-C. Carlucei, the Deputy Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence. According to 
the officials, the task force has met regu- 
larly since December.“ eee 

~ Fhe intelligence aide-said that the task 
force has identified several shortcomings 
of existing intelligence practices. One 
such problerit, the’ &ide said, was thar 
| American diplomats: and - intelligence 

1 agents have ignored social changes I in key 
countries during the last “decade, and 

have focusecinstead pwhat the Tuling 


wie 


“This has’ ‘meant; ‘officials said, that i in 
contrast to the early 1960's, , American of- 
ficials abroad have had little contact with 
forces Outsidé ‘governments“sich- as} ‘ 


-| youth groups, intellectuals and religious | 


Jeacers, |Within, the ,Central Intelligence 
‘Agency; the officialssaid, this‘trend was | 
reinforced in the 1970's when more peal 
r ance was placéd on technical means of im 
 telligence. . collection. than .on. human | 
sources. } 


bitcay Sued bstleed ciel ot 
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ARTICLE APPZARKED 


LOS ANGELES — For more than a. 
decade, it has been plain that of all the 


gaged in a simple bipolar contest with \ 
the Soviet Union. Neither superpower | 
can dominate the -worid.. Instead of: 
playing policeman to the entire world, 
we should — in the Presidemt’s phrase 
— be making peace for the worid. .... 

_ Butis that the lesson? Can we make. 
peace anywhere if we cannot reliably. 
promise the necessary. force to keep 
Sécretary of State Cyrus R. Vance 
‘was right to reject the stark bipolar. 
picture recently: But if we are not 
locked in a simple duei with the other, 


poses. Few today hold that everything. 
_ bad happening in the world must stem | 


. Saudi Arabia 


ablyriskier. - 


trol far short of “world domination” 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 
ON RAPEovsd FOr Release 2001267 DanuGi4-RDF90-01137R000100130 
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“Making Peace and Keepinglt 


“__By Alfred Wohistetter sake 


Iran, South Korea, Taiwan. Getting | 
The Bomb may seem the culy alterna- 
tive as the American military guaral- 
tee becomes less convincing. 
Third-worid countries are not domi. 
all falling inevitably if one falis. 
adverse. changes in one, even if 


Israed, and for our. critically placed 
ally Turkey. Pakistan had the support 
of Iran against threats of further dis- 


" memberment, this time by a Baluchis-' 


tan liberation movement aided by the 


* Afghanis and the Soviet Union, Oman 
~ had the Shah’s belp in putting down a 
“Yemeni and Soviet-supported rebel- 
“lion in Dhofar; trouble may start there 


again. Both the Saudis and the Israelis 
have been.disturbed, not only by. the 


turn of events in-Iran but also by the| 


patent American inability to do any- 


. thing about it, For the Israelis, the giv- 


ing of buffer territory in return for an’ 
American guarantee looks consider- 
to President Carter: ‘We 
have ... neither ability nor desire to 
interfere in the internal affairs of Iran. 
And we certainly have no intention of 


permitting orber nations to.interfere 


But if we have no ability to intervene 
ourselves, can we prevent others from 
intervening? If we are unclear about 
Soviet interference in these ambigue 
ous deadly quarrels, the Russians are 


‘not. Their military: guarantees, em- 


bodied in “Friendship Treaties’ with 
India and with Vietuam, assured India 
that it could dismember Pakistan and 
Vietnam that it could invade Cambo- 
dia, free of concern about China. And’ 
that Is hardly the end of the matter. An 
extension of Soviet interventica or con 


_base to do it efficiently rather than by 


our allies have had other priorities. 
“Between 1960 and 1977 we more than 


_ting almost in half the fraction devuted 


could do us and our allies grievous 
harm..And even where Moscow is not 
gaining control, we seem to be losing 


. Gur mafor ineeiligence failures | 
come ysis esp their eyes | 
shut t to unpleasant trends. Two 
‘decades ago, the Russians had no abil- 
ity to match American or British. 


_forces in the Persian Gulf or Mediter- 


ranean, They could not overfly Yugo- 
slavia, Turkey, Iran or i 


Pakistan. 
“Today, we have the problems with 
overilights and the use of averseas 


bases. But this is no inevitable “‘de- 


‘clineofthe West.” 


We have the resources to reverse 
these trends and-the technological 


merely multiplying armies. We and 
doubled the percentage of the gross 


national product made up by Federal 
outlays on ‘social welfare,” while cut- 


to the common defense —- which could 
mean we shall all fair badly. 
But to choose to reverse the decline, 


“ge need at least to notice it. 


A a 


" Albert Wohlstetter, University Profes- | 


sor at the University of Chicago, is a | 
guestcolumnist. oan 


pig ace pees ce 
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U.S. Intelligence Predicted Suez Crisis _, 
_. U8. intelligence agencies correctly predicted Is- || 
rael, Britain and France would take military action. | 
jn 1956 to keep the Suez Canal open but wrongly be- | 
lieved Soviet leader Nikita Khrushchev was on the | 
. verge of falling from power. - 0 ae 
., Publication of once classified transcripts-of.se-. 
cret sessions of the Senate Foreign ‘Relations 
-Committeé in 1956 yesterday provided the. histori- 
cal notes... 5280 fpcbl vue fos Bee doce sta 
.: Intelligence predictions:on Khrushchev's fate, 
" and of the: dramatic. Hungarian uprisings. of the 
-. Same-year, were notably off-target. sr. 34 pee ek 
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Fractured i foreig 


| ~ 
‘Has U.S. foreign eo ever before: 


Aue B 


been as badly splintered or a cieoheer ae 


ized as iti isnow? | 


For starters, take U. s rélstions with: i : 
-, its morale shaken, its capabilities de 
‘= creased. In each! foreign country, the 


Iran. The outcome of the turmoil in Iran 
is far from clear. But already it is clear 


enough that: any. likely -outecome will 2 
“ran and Afghanistan, evidently, the 
iCIA’s contacts with non-official s sources 


probably damage United States’ intar- 
“ests. Unfortunately: in- the face of this. 
challenge, American policy seems hard-. 
ly more intelligible than Ifanian politics, 2 

+The U.S. will: probably loge «the. 
listening posts. it. has _ased to. monitor 
Soviet strategic. weapons.” Access . to. 


Tranian oii could well be cut off. And a-- 


communist. or: “radical- Islamic-:" 


nationalist government could well be a 


force for further-: 
“strategic area. -° 


Nor is the trouble. ‘confined to: Tega 


disruption: in mat 


The pro-Russian gooernment that seized we 


wer recentty in. Af nistan-is har- - 
be a ’ with the Soviet Union. Russia views the 


boring guerrillas “who | _are-' attacking 


Pakistan..The radical: Yemeni- regime ©: 
hosts guerrillas. who wish to take over rim rs 
" sin Afghanistan, and a onésided limit on 


Saudi Arabia. - 7 
Across the Persian Gulf. ‘Riission’ and. 


Cubar advisors.: are esconced. in ° i 


Ethiopia. For the West, these develop. 
ments threaten oil supplies, ‘peace in the -- : 


‘Middle East, and ay, othe: euateslc mt 
ws a 


interests. 


During the « coming ‘session, ‘Congress: 
will probably have at least two chances - 
to try to help untangle the mess that the 


_ First Congress is like! Sect k 


- charter for the CIA. ae titne for another 


close look at th 


ee er ce 


tion. Events in 
eos ld 


seth Se Me 


om 


f adventurism in Ethiopia should not. 
4 enter our thinking about our troubles i in. 
4 | ian OF an agreement on strategic arms. « 


nation well. ce hog 


STATINTL 


ign poli icy7 


‘Atphanictaa aha Iran sneaked up on the 
- United States. The CIA gave bcos 
warning. rao 

For years, the CIA has been pilloried, 


CIA reports to the ambassador. In both 


The charter which Congress i is likel 
© accept or reject this session was bo 
fof concern with CIA abuses.in.Ameri TIC, 
i . That’s an impostent’problem, to be sure, 
‘but so is. the ability of the CIA to do it: 


“Job: abroad. In: discussing the charter, 


‘Congress should’ pay more attention to 


_ the agency’s failures abroad shan, it 
yl Seems to have done so far. eae 


The. Seeond | chance. Congress will 
-habe- ‘to pass on the administration! 
foreign policy will be the SALT treaty} 


world as:a “correlation .of . forces,” 
“seeing invasion in Cambodia, subversion: 


cruise missiles as steps toward a latter 
‘geopolitical objective. seg 
‘It is the. idea. of. an ee ecuiae 
4 Sedpolitical goal that official American! : 


| Congress would do well to question). 


; S the fractured policy the administration: 


serves tp.. For it is increasingly appar 
ent! .that, this, policy i not serving the 
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FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS STAFF 

PROGRAM Face the Nation WOVM-TY 
STATON. CBS Network 

DATE January 21, 1979 ; {t:30 AM City Washington,- 

SUBJECT Interview with Senator Frank Church 


GEORGE HERMAN: Senator Church, U.S. policy towards 
Iran seems to have waivered between favoring the Shah, favoring 
the Bakhtiar government, and, most recently, some hints of 
favoring the Ayatoltah Khomeini. Have we had any adequate, 
appropriate Iran policy at all? , 


SENATOR FRANK CHURCH: Well, our policy, of course, 
was to support the Shah as long as the Shah could stay in Iran. 
But the chaos that developed there, the inability of the army 
to keep order, the overwhalming protestations from the streets 
finally forced the Shah to leave. 


After that, | think it was a bit premature for us to 
endorse the Bakhtiar government. Bakhtiar. stands on a banana 
peel, and he'J| have to be an adroit acrobat indeed to keep his 
footing. | think we might have refrained until we had a better 
idea of what kind of government would emerge. from the present. 
chaos. os ; o Ga eT 


ANNOUNCER: From CBS News, Washington, a spontaneous 
and unrehearsed news interview on Face the Nation with Senator 


Frank Church, incoming Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 


Conmittee. 


Senator Church will be questioned by CBS News con-. 
gressional correspondent Phil Jones; but Richard Burt, diplo- 
matic correspondent for The New York Times; and by CBS News 
correspondent George Herman. 


HERMAN: Senator Church, your first answer was aT 
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Fear of Facing the Truth 


W hen, as lately, America’s décline ac- 
celerates, it is useful to look back 


‘along the downward, crumbling path. . 


Eugene Rostow has done soin The Wash- 
ington Quarterly, recalling the 1968 Sovi- 
et invasion of Czechoslovakia. He was 
Under Secretary of State, and was struck, 
then as now, by the attitude prevalent 


within government that “Soviet action | 
must always be given the benefit of the~ 


doubt.” That summer, officials resisted 
the idea that Soviet military maneuvers. 
presaged an invasion. When senior Sovi- 
etofficials interrupted their August vaca- 
tions to convene in Moscow, President 
Johnson assumed they were preparing 


not an invasion but an invitation (for him - 
. mist of London wams that the SALT II 


to visit Moscow to begin strategic arms 
limitation talks). Significantly, they were 


preparing both. They wrongly assumed . 


what they reasonably assume today, that 


reaction to Soviet conduct, however ag- 
gressive, rather than jeopardize SALT 


negotiations. (Johnson immediately cane 


celed the trip.) - 


With today’s satellites, U.S. officials : 


would have seen unusual markings on 
tanks and other vehicles in the Soviet 


Maneuvers. Evidence that these were . 


about to go into action against identical 
tanks and vehicles—those of the Soviet- 
supplied Czech Army. But many officials 
would have resisted any upsetting evi- 
dence about the Soviets. Rostow recalls 
this from the preceding summer: 
“... The first time. ‘Egyptian’ MiG 
fighters appeared over our Sixth Fleet 
shortly after the 1967 Six Day War, our 
monitoring sources reported that the pi- 
lots of these ‘Egyptian’ planes were talk- 
ing Russian... Well, for two weeks our 
‘Soviet experts were explaining this away 
. [They said] that these were training 
flights, that the pilots were Egyptians 
who had been instructed in Russian by 
Russian personnel ... and so on. Of 
course it soon transpired that the pilots 
were Russian and those arguments col- 


‘lapsed. But for two weeks they Were: 


stubbornly held . . - 


‘STABILITY’ IN IRAN ~~ 


Today, the pattern of strikes and unrest 
in Iran strongly suggests Soviet fnger- 
prints, but while the Soviets broadcast 
instructions for manufacturing grenades 
and bombs, U.S. “experts” suggest that 
the Soviets are primarily dae en in 

Pea ee in Iran, 
explain nick RATNER paRIge 
“The answer is: fear. Th 
political class is afraid of living with the 


‘'second blow - 


NEWSWEEK 
22 pean) 1979 © 


By George F. Will 


evidence of reality, because if you accept 
that the Russians are embarked on an 
imperialist course for the indefinite fu- 
ture, if you accept that their military, 
economic, educational and cultural poli- 
cies are all geared to the reduction... of 


the ability of the United States and its _ 


allies to resist, then you have to do some- 
thing about it.” 

What the United States has dons since 
the mid-1960s is invest its hopes in arms 
control. It has based arms-control policy 
on the hope that the Soviet buildup is 
merely a reaction to U.S. arms, and can 
be restrained by unilateral U.S- restraint. 
So U.S. arms-limitation efforts have 
limited ... U.S. arms. Now The Econo- 


treaty, designed to min through 1985, 


“could be the beginning of seven singe 
-larly dangerous years.” 
the U.S. Administration would mute its., -. - 


‘A HALF- HOUR CATACLYSM’ — 


. The cosmetic equality i in permitted to- 


tals of launchers conceals, The Econo- 
mist says, “a large imbalance in Russia’s 
favor.” Given existing U.S. arsenals and 
procurement plans, “by 1985 the United 


States will be behind Russia both in the - 


over-all total and in some of the most im- 
portantsub-categories,” including “mod- 


em large” missiles: the Soviets will be . 


permitted 308 (a force that can carry 3,000 
warheads), the U.S. will be permitted 


none. And SALT II “may leave the Unit- © 
. ed. States itself vulnerable to a ‘Surprise 


Russian attack. 


“By the early 1980s, the eowine num- / 


ber of increasingly accurate warheads 


Russia-can pack into its huge missiles | 
“will put it in a position of being able to 


destroy virtually all of America’s land- 


. based missiles in a single half-hour cata- 


clysm, while still keeping quite a lot of 


- its own missiles in reserve, ready for a 
[A] counterattack. 


against the Soviet missile system would 
have to depend mainly on the aircraft- 
carried Cruise missiles permitted under 
SALT II, which would take ten hours to 
trundle toward their targets—and even 


. then would destroy not much more than 


half of the Soviet launching silos.” 


~ .To say that the Russians would prob- 
ably not push the button “misses the 


point of nuclear mathematics: 

- “The point is that the Russians would 
not have to. If they know that [an] ex- 
change of Soviet first strike and Amer- 


would then hold America’s cities hos- 
tage, they would know that the Ameri- 


_ of who-would-have-more-missiles-left.” 


-United States sank to this danger, The 


can President would 
know it too; and that 
he would be: para- 
lyzed by his know]- 
edge ... This is the 
political reality be- 
hind the apparently 
abstract calculations 


On the crucial question of how the 


Economist is too charitable: “Americans 
were so mesmerized by Viemam and 
Watergate that they failed to spot the 
danger.” Not true. The political class had 


sufficient evidence allalong.Italsohada | 
desire to disbelieve, and with a few ex- ! 


ceptions (such as Sen. Henry Jackson) 
has shmink from leadership. 

Fred Ikle, former director of the Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, 
writes that we are in a third postwar 
phase. From 1945 through 1950, the 
period of “nuclear monopoly,” the U.S. 


-actually had few ready nuclear weapons 


and was substanhally weaker than the 
Soviet Union in terms of ready land- 
based power. After North Korea at 
tacked, the U.S. immediately tripled its 
defer:se budget, building up air and 
naval capabilities. After the Cuban mis- 
sile crisis, the Soviets began a sustained 
buildup, while Vietnam sapped Ameri- 
ca’s material and moral resources. 


_. IGNORANCE AS A STRATEGY 


'. The Soviet. Union has. doubled its 


military budget, in real terms, in the last 


. fifteen years. The U.S. budget in con- _ 


stant dollars is less than it was in 1961. 
And as Ikle says, this “third-phase shift 
in the Soviet Union’s favor is still under 


way.” In 1965, Defense Secretary Mc~ _ 


Namara said that “the Soviets have de- 


cided that they have lost the quantita. - 


tive race ... there is no indication the 
Soviets are seeking to develop a strate- 
gic nuclear force as large as ours.” Ikle 


blames a huge “intelligence failure” in | 
the 1960s for such thinking and tor _QUE 


armint persistence in unilateral re- 


straint as a policy for inducing soviet 
restraint, For eleven vears in a row. the 


annual U.5. intelligence forecasts un- : 
derestimated the number of missiles 


Russia would deploy. 
But ikle, like The Riciiemise is too 


charitable. When people are so wrong for 
so Jong on the same subject, in the same 


A880 rfaRo PURO anal see oflBReR™, ere wot of ioe 


The fleas : 


rance is a strategy. Their problem is not 
in finding the truth, but in facing it. 
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Intelligence Failure # $2525 
> tion’s intelligence capabilities, or Tack 


It sometimes happens that events = 


bypass proposed legislation before it - 


can be enacted into law. Something 


like this seems to have happened to ~ 


$2525, the Intelligence Reorganization 
and Reform Act reported out of the 
Senate Select Committee on - Intelli- 
gence, a new committee created in 


- 1977. This bill, designed to protect our 


civil liberties against the “invisible 
empire’’ of an omniscient CLA, is the 
committee's response to public fears 
and images of wrong-doing created 


* thereof, to come out before Congress | 
could pass a bill and claim to have dis-: 
posed of. the intelligence problem. ... 

That an analysis of Soviet open- 
source material by a single outside re 
searcher could force the CIA to double 
its estimate of Soviet military spend- 


_ ing; that the CLA could grossly under- 


estimate the size, scope and purpose 
of the-Soviet strategic buildup>..that 
the CIA’ could not perceive the brew- 
ing. instability.~in . Iran—these- enor: : 


back in 1976 by the accusatory hear~-~ j ‘mous. intelligence failures are ‘what. 


ings of the Church committee, the Se- 
lect Committee's predecessor. ” 

The committee has been busy these 
years fine-tuning the-bill in search of 


an appropriate mix between civil lib- 


erties and the Attorney General's pre- 
rogatives on ‘intelligence intrusion.” 

And now Vice President Mondale and 
the. American Civil -Liberties Union 


. are completing their negotiations over | 


which circumstances permit what ir: 
formation to be collected in which way 


. on which individuals, thus permitting... 


the committee to mark up the bill: fo 
presentation. to the Senate. ~~ 

In the meanwhile the public “has 
been learning of a long string of intel 
ligence failures, of which the unantici- 
pated collapse of the shah's position in 
Iran is the latest, and is wondering. 


“concern the American public today. 
The Intelligence Committee's bill does. 


“not address this concern. Indeed, to} 


this day the committee has never held - 
. hearings on the fundamental issues of 
what intelligence.does the U.S. need 
~and how is. the U.S. to acquire it. 


“= The hearings sponsored by the Pike 


. and. Church committees were. them- 


-- selves intelligence failures. These cir- | 
 cus-like performances bequeathed a 
_One-sided concern to their successor 
"committees, a-concern’. that has pro- 
hibited them: from. dealing” with’ ng 
real‘ intelligence problem: = 


Today the: -credibility of, the U.S. is 
. Strained,” both with its allies and its 
; enemies. We-camnot afford: any_ more 
 extravagant¥ misperceptions. There 


why the CIA’s intelligence is so far off. ~.. will always..be- intelligence. failures, 


the mark. The public’s concern has s-but. the’ goalshould be to: “minimize ; 


shifted from fear that the agency's ac-:*them. Before-the Senate: ‘passes a bill 


tivities will pre-empt civil liberties to 
fear that the _Agency — compet 
ence. he 
The time spent fine-tuning the bill 
has served a purpose. It has permitted: -° 


more important ee about the Tae 


| ae ae 


TEP ye A ed eo 


Teflecting ¢ ‘outmoded. concerns, it ougnt 
to investigate the: requirements of an: 
effective intelligerice service. “Perhaps. 
‘some hearings in this direction would ; 
be-an appropriate new venture for es 
Select ‘Committee- ‘on Uttelligence. : 
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“:.° jn Iran, we announced early 


- andthe oil of the new Bakhtiar: 
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ae A Giant Problem~ ~ 


RICHARD NIXON, trying to - 
rally support for his Vietnam 
policies, once admonished 
against this nation’s ever giv- 
ing the impression that jit was 
“a pitiful, helpless giant.” It is - 
easier, some years later, to see 
whathe meant «=. 0: Ow 

. With respect to at least two . 
current international traumas, 
the US. image has in truth 


been one of helplessness, 
“whether of pitifulness or not. . 
Neither in Iran nor in Cambo- 
dia bas the United States: had - 


any leverage to exert. It has 


been. reduced to hand-wring- 


ing, . hardly ~ an -. edifying 


exercise for one of.the globe's - 


two superpowers... * 


- In Cambodia; the problem is * 
‘twofold. It is not just that there. 
was. little we‘could do about-: 
‘Yiemam’s: successful invasion © . 
have canceled out anticommu- 


‘of its communist neighbor. We - 
actually got on the wrong. side. . 


— that of. Cambodia and its - 


genocidal rulers — by publicly . 
protesting ~ the - invasion,’ 


first place. 7-7. 


on (and correctly, in The News’ . 


view) our.support for the 
_ embattled shah. But as it devel- 
oped, our support meant,noth- & 
ing. The CIA: had Jost touch ~ 
‘ with-the opposition. and,. as it 
- Now appears, “had failed” to *. 
° apprise... Washington.of «how 
' yeally desperate was the: shah’s. 


plight. Adjustments: that might. 


- have been. made.in our policy’. 
_ years back went unmade.. or ke 


So. now the United States has - 


” been ~ obliged ® to-- backpedal.,. 


yaaking known that it thinks - 
its old friend the shah’ —-‘so-. 


’ Jimmy Carter has often enough-" . 


. denominated him .— should .. 


clear out for. a while. It is a pru- + 


_ dent policy, perhaps, given our’. 


dependence: on the good will cA 


ilies wince a ee 


“ not just the motivation but the | 


affairs ft l2 ce 
pee And as if, all-this were not. 
‘damaging... enough,.: we have 
_begun to make a name for:our: 
‘selves when ‘it.comes to sabo- 
‘taging “allies, “First: Cambodia;~ 


Lay Raabe rt mete 


government. But how it makes | 
ns jook in the world’s eyes iS 
only to be imagined. - ; 
Some of this is the Carter 
administration’s fault, but not 


all. The- administration’s lack: 


of a coherent foreiga policy, its | 


- inability « to articulate clear. 
international. aims — ‘such. 


things have hurt. But in fact a 


-gense of purposelessness. has 
afflicted our foreign policy for 


the past. decade. We cannot 
seem to make up our minds 
what our interests abroad are. 


The old Dulles-Eisenhower pol- 


icy of.opposition to communist. . 


' expansion had its drawbacks, 


but, at least it was coherent. it 
provided the rationale for the 
beefing up of our defenses and 
the extension of U.S. influence 
throughout the .globe.. - But 
detente and “the China card” 


nism as the basis of our policy. 
We’ still feel: vaguely that 
there are causes we should be _ 


promoting around the world — 
although it was Cambodia that. . 
‘commenced hostilities in the 


such: as human rights — but. 


‘with Realpolitik out the win- 
“dow we have cut. back our 
. armed forces, mangled the CIA | 
“and withdrawn from many of 


our advanced outposts. We lack. 


yeahs to make as big an impact 
as we formerly made in foreign 


then Vietnam. (Is it any. won-:, 
der we lack leverage in South-: 
east Asia?) Most-recently the 
Republic of China on Taiwan. - ,| 
A pitiful, “helpless giant? . 
More confused than helpless; - 
in our view. But the time has ° 


come for.clearing up the confu- |" 


sion: Just what is it after- all * 
that we stand for? And. what« 
are we going to do about it? * 


feat 


foo 


+ Fm 
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170 Retired Top Military Officers. y 


on Pace 239 


Warm 


More than 170 retired generals and ad4 
_mirals have warned President Carter of: 
what they: describe as an "increasing, 
. Soviet challenge” to the United States. 
In an open letter, they said a National 
Intelligence Estimate that is destribed as 
“the most authoritative. U.S... Govern 
_ ment evaluation of intelligence data” had 
--finally acknowledged that the Russians 
were “heading for superionty, nat parity, 
inthe military arena.” °° 


~ dle East. «2 et: 


. . The signers, 
- generals, 15 liewtenant generals and 4 ad- 


er, former Army chief of staff in Europe; 

Gen. Albert G. Wedemeyer, who w 

commander of the-China theater 0 

operations at the end of World War IT}! 

- Maj. Gen. John K. Singlaub, former chiefi 

. of stafi, United States forces, Korea, and 

‘ Maj. Gen. George J. Keegan Jr., forme 

_ chief of intelligence, United States Au 
tarcer. oh ee ae 


. ing it access to oil, the encirtiement off - 


States. iy uaF toupee rem 8 ae es 


China and. the isolation of the. United 


rd Ethiopia, Zaire, Syria and Lebanon * - 


Carter of a Soviet Challenge 


3 j t paws 
: > BYDREWMIDDLETON [S95 
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“-“epateonArms Accord ~* 
In appealing ta the President to “re- 


store the giobal military palance,’” the 
writers foreshadowed what is expected ta 
be a national debate over the second) 
strategic arms limitation treaty. In the 
absence of an “indispensable military 


“ equilibrium,” they-said, “we oppose a. 


“deal’ that freezes the current imbalance: 


-gThe Soviet Union has 
ICBM. missile systems 


. United States one . 22.5 0 T° 


GThe Russians have t 
in submarine-launched ballistic. missiles 
-and moderized their ICBM's7 "~~ wRe 
OThe so-called Backiire bomber, which 


4 ey ae 

GThe development of ‘Soviet naval 
power threatens vital sea lanes that pro-| 
vide resources essential to, the United 


, pressely rejects-the Western dectrine of] . 
}4mutual assured: destruction.’ It rejec 
'gpecifically the notion that nuclear war 

“means suicide:,Soviet forces are stm 

tured to fight, survive and win a nuclear 


war’ ost tout 


‘tion of “genuine peace,” including tsraek 
and Japan as well as the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization nations..135 Seas 
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BY EDGAR ULSAMER, SENIOR EDITOR 


Washington, D. C., Dec. 6 
Space Treaty Aint? 

There is evidence of considerable 
pelarization within the Administra- 
toa concerning national policy on 
sp4ce weapons and electronic war- 
fare reiated to military spacecraft. 
The point at issue is a treaty that is 
bsing negotiated between the US 
and the Soviet Union barring the 
ceployment of antisatellita Intercep- 
tors. or ASATs. Several sticky, 
gravely consequential points are in- 
volved, beginning with the fact that 
the Soviet Union has fully ooera- 
tional ASATs that claarly are capa- 
ble of blowing up—by nonnuciear 
means—spacecraft at fow to medi- 
um altitudes, 

The US has no such systems in 
being although there can be no 
doubt tnat launchers with nuclear 
warheads are readily available to 
dastroy Soviet spacecraft, if, in case 
ef war, the National Command Au- 
thorities should decide to disown 
the 1987 Outer Space Treaty that 
prohibits placing in orbit objects 
that carry nuclear weapons. 

This prohibitian probably be- 
‘cames acacamic in case of nuclear 
war between the superpowers. But 
there are operational drawbacks to 
using nuclear weapons-—espacially 
thoss meant to protect US military 
spacecratt from attacking intercep- 
tors—since nuclear effects in space 
propagate over great distances and 
don't differentiate between friend 
and foa. Zyen relatively low-yield 
warraads would disable most if not 
ali uanardaned soacecraft within a 
radius of several hundred miles. 

fastruction of a Soviet 

ASAT at ina cost of dooming the US 

spacecral: that ts to be protected— 

at least until US spacecraft can be 

fully hardened—would be a Pyrrhic 
Wiclory. 

A strong case is being made by 


5. ine 


the Defense Cepartment and other - 


ry 


the Executiva Branch 


ercent capability, Agree- 
“the Soviet and US 


Lee eee ee Lee eee ae. 


obviously is tantamount ta granting 
Moscow a fundamental advantage in 
perpetuity. Such a condition vould 
enable the Soviets to break out from 
the agreement since they have all 
required technologies, if not oper- 
ational hardware, while the US 


would nead years to reach that 


point. 

Arrayed against the reservations 
of the Defense community is a loose 
liaison of Arms Control and Dis- 


armament Agency (ACDA) and top- . 


level State Department officials, 
tacitly supported by the National 
Security Council's Victor Utgoff. The 
latter group seeks to dilute Presi- 
dent Jimmy Carter's guidelines con- 
cerning the US position on a space 
weapons treaty—such as the in- 
struction not to perpetuate existing 
asymmeiries and not to agree to 
terms that can't be verified—by urg- 
ing that Soviet promises and good 
will be taken at face value. 

The State Department/ACDA 
group has proposed further that the 
US commit itself to a policy of cam- 
prehensive “noninterference” with 
Soviet military satellites. The term 
“noninterference” in the context of 
an anti-ASAT treaty tends to take_on 
extremely broad meaning. At stake 
are prohibitions against jamming 
hostile satellites, inspecting them by 
visiting Space Shuttle crews, hinder- 
ing their operation by placing for- 
eign objects in the paths of their 
transmissions and thair fields .of 
view, incapacitating them in various 
ways—such as overheating or over- 
loading their sensors with ground- 
based high-energy jasers—and 
either “pirating” them through elec- 
tronic means or causing them to 
‘self-destruct’ through spurious 
command signals, 

The Defense community—whose 
views a this writing seem to have 
greater leverage in the White House 
than do ACDA’s views—believes 
that a space-weapons treaty should 


protocol period similar to the one 
envisioned for SALT Il--a certain 


Se See Me ee te, J en Te ES OS SPR ee er 
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dr 
for the second, permanent phase of 


- such an accord, 


The “Suilivan” Aifair 


The New York Times's November 
13, 1978, ravelation that Sen. Henry | 
M. Jackson (D-Wash.), chairman of : 


the Senate's Arms Control Subcem- 
mittee, was furnished a boolieggad 
copy of a secret, highly informative 
CIA report on Soviet SALT tactics 
and duplicity leads to a story bahind 
a story. 

Attributed to “Administration and 
inteHigence sources,” tha 


rapor } 


contains misstatements and ‘omis- | 
sions, the latter including informa- ; 
tion disclosed in our December "In - 


Focus...” (p. 25) under a November 
3, 1978, dateline. A good case can 
be made for the proposition-—widaty 
circulated on Capitol Hili—that Ad- 


ministration sources leaked the story | 


to Seymour Hersh of the New York 
Times in ordar to embarrass Senator 
Jackson, one of the Congress’ 
pivotal and most uncempromising 
and knowledgeable SALT experts, 
and his influential staff advisor on 
SALT matters, Richard Perle, 
Well-caonnected congressional 
sources also view the leak as part 
of the opening round of a brass- 
knuckle campaign—patterned after 
but far more energetic and refined 
than the selling of the Panama Canal 
Treaties last year—to ram SALT Il 
ratification through tha Senate, Key 
protagonist in the New Yoru Farrag 


storv is formar CiA strategic anatyst 


David 5, Sullivan, a former Manne - 


Corps captain who served in Viel- , 


nam and is the son of ratired Air 


Force Maj. Gen. Henry R. Sullivan. - 


Jr. 
Sullivan improperly but not i- 


legally furnished to Senator Jack-- 
son’s staff a copy of a highly classi-: 


fied CIA report-—authered = princi- 


pally by him—that demonstrates tha: 


nearabsolute cantral over Soviet 


Moscow's elaborate caceptions of. 


Lif GAIT natotiators Tha Sullivan 


a 
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The Crisis In tran: 


— Why 


THERE CAN BE NO QUESTION of the -. 
strategic importance of Iran to the United - 
States and its major allies. Iran shares a 


1.250 mile border with the USSR, and is a 
critical check and balance to the expansion -_ 


of Soviet power in the Near East and 


Indian Ocean. It now has a-vast pool of.” 


modem military equipment, . and, armed 
forces of over 420,000. ae 
Iran provides the West with oil exports 


of approximately 5.5 million barrels per. 


$4 day. has a total production capacity of 6.8 
: MMBD, supplies roughly 9% of US oil 
. imports, and is a key supplier to Israel and. 
Japan. Its gas exports to the USSR and 

Soviet Bloc reduce communist pressure on 

the world’s oil supplies. Iran also has de 

facto military: control over the West's 

jugular vein—the Straits of Hormuz— 

through which the free world must get 

roughly twenty million barrels of oil per . 
day, or 37% of its oif production.. --. - 

There also, however, can be no question 

that the United States must now re-think 

how to best preserve Iran as an ally and. 


- strong strategic force in the Near East... 
Specifically, the upheavals in Jran.during — 


the last year have demonstrated the US 
must re-think five critical aspects of its 
strategic relations with Iran and other key 
" allies, such as Saudi Arabia. - 


® The US must accept the risk of broadens 


ing its contacts with all the pro-Western 
elements in developing nations. It must 
accept the unpredictability - and. 


dependence of such elements. ~~ coed. 
® The US must adopt a new realism i in 
providing military advice and sales. 

* The US must improve its approach to 
analyzing the economic development of 
allies, and its contro] of the impact of 
Western sales and activities. 


eS ee 
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The US Ign 
A Quarter C entury of Wat 


‘© The US must revise its policy towards 

assisting developing nations in educating 
=‘ their youth. Virtually without exception, 
half the population of every developing 
nation is now under eighteen. The US must 
~help its allies to ensure that their students 


- populations, and must re-structure the US 
-educational visa program to reduce the 
radicalization and alienation of foreign 
students studying in the US. 
© Finally, the US must re-think not onlyi its 
approach to intelligence, but its entire 
reporting process on developing nations. It 
must introduce a new emphasis on realism 
in country team reporting, and in the policy 
- analysis of the NSC, State Department, 
and Department of Defense. I]t must treat 
the crisis in Iran as a failure in policy 
leadership. and not as a failure in in- 


-- teligence. 


These are demanding requirements for 


changes in US policy. However, even a. 


broad review of the pressures thatled to the 
crisis in Iran, and of US policy towards 
Iran. indicates that such changes are vital if 
the US is to maintain and improve the 
security and stability of its key strategic 
allies insthe developing world. 
‘A QUARTER CENTURY OF WARNING 
Itis ironic that events in Iran could have 
taken the US so much by surprise. There 
have been countless examples of similar 
situations producing cultural and. 
- economic explosions since World War II. 
There have also been countless examples to 
prove that authoritarian regimes cannot 
puta Jid on political instability; that when 
they: try, the pressure builds-up to the 
breaking point; and that in the process of 
repression, such regimes cut themselves off 
from the contact with their people that give 
them warning and time to react. The 
Savak, after all, followed in the footsteps of 


ultimate impact was to cut off the regime 
they served from the people it governed. 


“cget an education that matches the capacity - 
of their economy to absorb such student 


OshtrpORAO OOO 3000'-Population is now “urban” versus 
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” Moreover, in Iran’s case there were. 
exceptional long and short term warning 
indicators. The US has been intimately 
involved in Iran since 1943, and it literally 
should have had” a Quarter century ot 
warning. sx it 
The Long Term Warning Indicators =. 
It has been clear for more than two 
‘decades that Iran is a society which is 
undergoing massive internal strain and } 
culture shock. ‘Its development, in- 
dustrialization, and “westernization” have 
been achieved at the cost of pressures 
which have always been capable of sudden- 
ly and unpredictably exploding. E 
® Exploding Population Growth: While. 
demographic estimates are uncertain, 
Iran's population almost certainly did not 
exceed 13 million in 1945. Ithad risen to 26 | 
million by 1970, and is variously estimated 
as being from 33 to 37 million today, 
presenting incredible problems , for ay 
“Iranian government. = 
« And. Exploding Youth: Tran fas. an 
extraordinarily young population. 
Something like half the population is under 
16, and two-thirds is under 30. This ensures 
a high rate of cultural instability, problems 
in education and in creating new jobs, and 
an inevitable “radicalization” of much of 
the population. ” 
# Unmanageable Shift to Urbanization: 
By the late 1950s. it was clear that Iran was 
facing the inevitable problems of a massive 
and continuing shift of its population from 
peasant agriculture to “urban” jobs. Iran's. 
urban population leaped from 5 million in 
1956 to 10 million in 1966, and will 
approach or exceed 20 million by the end of 
this decade. Much of this population 
growth has concentrated in the capital city | 
of Tehran. It, and its satellite towns and 
cities, have grown from 500.000 in 1940 to2 
million in 1962, over3 million in 1970. and 
5 million today. Something like 50% of 


38% in 1956, and 5% in the late 1940s. 
Roughly 15% of the total population lives 
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To Hell 
With the 
‘Old Year: 


PARIS, Dec: 30 — At the turn of the: 
year, officials in Western: Europe 
seem less anxious about the problems 
of the Middle East and military arms 
control with the Soviets than about 
-poliucal opinion in the United States.” 
They are more relaxed bere: To hell 
with the old year, they seem tosay. 

- Though they live-underthe shadow 
of Soviet“ missiles .that have the ca- 
pacity to destroy every ancient capital 
_of Western Europe, and are-concerned 
about the turmoil in Traramed Turkey, 
and the long delay in reacSinea SALT. 
agreement with. Moscowwamd-some 

‘kind of compromise. betweem Israel: 
and Egyont, there is no. sense of crisis 
among officials here... : 

They don't think - success. “of” “the 

. SALT negotiations, which they « expect;: 
will mean very much, but they believe 
that failure of these negotiations 
‘might lead to another expensive round 
in the arms race, with more billions 
Spent on new intercontinental nuclear 
weapons and therefore less available 
for weapons that might defend them. ' 

Officials here simply don’t under- 
stand the debate on these issues in the. 
United States. They are openly suspi- 


cious of statistics on the_ relative | 
; strengths of U.S. and Soviet ee 

which the debate proceeds, which th 
attrisute To Pentagon snd CLA ott. 


cials with a su jective interest in rais- 


ing the U-S- military budget... 
Why, they ask, is the debate'so emce 
tional and polarized? It is clearly not 
an argument between extremists who: 
favor unilateral disarmament or first-- 

' strike capacity by the United: States; 
Nobody in the forefront of the debate is 
suggesting arms controt without mili- 
tary balance, trust in Russia without 
reasonable verification, or major cuts 

- in the Pentagon budget without. equal. 

cuts on the other side. Yet the nar- 

rower the issues the more bitter the. 
debate, leading to the fear here that: 

SALT Uf may be defeated; making: 

everything more dangeross forall... | 


THE W YO 
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Even before the SALT IH negotia- j 
tions are finished, indications are that | 
President Carter is not reducing the ; 
military budget for fiscal. 1980 but in- 
creasing it to $122.8 billion — $10.8 bil- j 
lion more than this year —~ despite his 
cries for austerity in other areas. 

For the moment, the turbulence 
along the’Soviet Union's southern bor- 


’ der and the prolonged differences be- 


tween Israel and Egypt seem to favor 
Moscow's opportunistic. politics; but 


there is litle evidence-that the Soviet 


Union had anything to do with this de 
stablization from Pakistan to Turkey, 
with the possible exception of the rise 
of a pro-Soviet regime in Afghanistan. 

- Officials in Western Europe are 
more impressed at the beginning of 
the new year with Moscow’s problems 
than with its successes. The Soviet - 
Union is. clearly concerned with the 
emergence of .China,. now. formally 
recognized by the United States, and 
with China’s efforts to drag its billion 
‘peoplei into the modern world, Ges 

_It-has made some progress in An- 


gola: ard in Ethiopia, but.it has been 


squeezed out of the Israeli-Egyptian 
negotiations, defied by the major Com- 
/munist parties of Western Europe and 
challenged. by Rumania. and other | 
restless allies in Eastern Europe. — { 
Looking to the 80’s, the Soviet Union 


‘alsa faces the hard facts of a stagnant 


economy and population, a decline in 
its oil and energy resources, limiting 
its ability to pay for expensive modern 
technology from abroad. 
Meanwhile, it is in trouble not only 
with China and the United States, but 
with Japan and the major industrial 
countries of Western Europe, and that 
‘is not all: How to finance massive mili- 
tary forces both along the China fron- 
tier and Europe while trying to satisfy 
increasing demands for a better stand. 
‘ard of living for its people at home? 
How to deal with its own ethnic minori-. 
‘ties, some of whom, along its southern. 
-border, are susceptible to the funda- 
-mentalist counter-revolutioris in tran 
and Turkey? This is what the Soviet of. 
ficials would like to know. ” 


=’ So it is hard for officials in Western: 


: Europe to believe in the- argument s0- 
prevalent in the United States that 


- Moscow is again on the march, pursu- 


ing a’ well-organized: pian; for’. the 
achievement of world hegemony in our 
time, with the will and military Ca- 
pacity to achieve this ambition..." 
- Instead, the view here is. that they 
“are opportunists who. will take advan- 
tage of any chance to expand their in- 


: fluence, provided the risk is not too 


great, and that they have even more 
“problems than the Western nations, if 
“such can be imagined fet. de. ee 


- gle of ideas and economies will go on 


Every street is- a ‘racetrack: every”: 


- life goes on,. even without muctrvisible 
_ evidence of supportzsitcemsr nna 


ey 


" Leaders here believe that the strug- 


during 1979 about as before, and that 
negotiations with Russia should con- 
tinue, even without much progress. It 
is a chancy business, but perhaps less 
risky than breaking off the SALT talks 
and loitering back into the Coid War; 
with ever larger military budgets. -.- 
Meanwhile, Paris, starting the 40th 
year since the outbreak of the last 
World War, seems. comparatively 
calm. At the end of the holiday season, | 
it. is’ almost recklessly: beautiful, . 
Every shop window is a stage,” cur 
ningly iiuminated and full of gtitter: 
ing baubles nobody canafford, . -2-7 
There is a sense of hurry on the sides 
walks. The people in their plainclothes 
and sensible. shoes — so. unlike. the 
colorful and filmy apparefin the shop | 
windows —- move along with, come: 
deterrnined | but.: unknown’ ‘purpose. 


driver a hero; with impossible éraffic 
tangles at every.circle:. But. somehow . 
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i i 


a ae ae ‘us. sae 


+ 


-ment. What: could” have.been- expected: of ine 
telligence- was .not to,bet.,that. Specific acts: of; 
‘protest. would occur -but. to.warm.that’all bets: 
‘were. off, at-.least. to suggeststhat. trends. im: 3 


are less edgy.and tore opén. the problem 
"the: State-Départment is.léss acute; but it 
“mains..‘In” some countries. -the’ fact“of--cont 
with: ‘the“opposition is politically’ charged:- € 
eee Italian Conimunists. «22st 247. BER & 
* Phe ‘intelligence failure in’ ‘Tran Shotila ca 
us to- rédoiible: efforts to improve: “intelliger 
Much of. that: effort should focus ‘oe the: ( 
and ‘its’ sister’ ‘agencies. Morale in -intellige: 
remains! ‘low, ‘as‘much. I: think, betatise of 
‘ternal jurmoilas’ ‘public and: congressional: 
quiry; ‘Structures and processes should be re 
: amined’ éven at the price of additional: turm 
Withby" the’ _ CLAS for-instance,: -/procedures™ 
passing ‘analysis. to White House. and State | 
partment officials . may ha "_become c 
sé.* telligencé” “a 


‘coup in Rees sto warn of ee 
lege the happy: sssumptine ef ay 


“opposite... Ai “mid-August: ‘CIA; “assessment: -is 
quoted, in the press-as, -saying that. “\Irar-is. not: 
in; a. revolutionary . situation:-:#:2: 
satisfaction with, the: Shah’s tight-control.of the. 
political process; oe :this: does not irate the; 
‘government. = 5 = 


The-failure: ‘seems rea But. it ma be-wrong™ 
toiascribe it ‘too: narrowly. to. intelligence:: ‘Much? 
has béen: made “in ‘the-press‘  about-repeated:: 

White House requests. ‘for* assessment and “re-; 
peated CIA neglect’ to provide them? I-doubt~ lysts-..may-*lack “ means “of “t6mmunicat 
‘that fairlystates the-réality. “TheUS' stake in a®, ong pc crainiles: oF oF  pabauats we g 
stable Iran‘was’so large that no one Was éager * 
-tolask= “how Stable?!""It Was“far more com= 
“fortable -to. Tely on prevailing happy circum: * 
stances: than: to- ask questions that might: ‘upset? 
easy assumptions for: whosé: “answers: licy-? ; 
makers might have. no resporises.: : making. in. whar” " assumptions’ are “held = “2 
In such* a ‘context, P heymakers ‘dre’ espe") what questions ‘asked. Yet another” attempt 
cially prone to seize on the main lines of analy = | sharpen State Deoieney political a 

. sis. suggesting continuity, not: ‘to notice the fine et 
. print hedging that® éonclusion.- “Intelligence ‘is | 
‘unlikely to be pressed, hard; for" challenges’ tor 
-conventional ‘wisdom: ‘Still less likely is ‘it that 
‘such Bad: news will be pressed, iinrequested. on] 2 


Iran is “a felling one., ‘Net. it. 1s, “important tobe; 
clear about. what Jateligence, can: an gamit: 


"the directionot. seer *remedies,- for: some=: 
may. be- worse-tuan the; ills;to-which-they; are: 


: Timely warning of specifie. polit 
government “actions“or” breaks ‘in "government 
continuity. is what senior officials most: ‘want 
from intelligence: Iris. precisely. tt this “politic 
intelligence” that is: ‘hardest to get.‘ With coups: 
‘the problem is obvious: it is one- thing to_knows 

(_. that discontent is. strong.- “quite another to pre-~ 
\. duct when it will flare‘intd an attempted coup. 
acl spo as Snares caegenes it mall succes) ; 


“ania not. be. restricted too narrowly. to, 
ee " pabucies. Mich. of au failure: 


fortable’ for™ pal eymiah ae! ‘and intelligence afia- 
lyst- The iOEnEe: wants: to, | know; his operating: ; 


the latter. - bet that: ane is: likely’ to look. 
like a loss of ape ees the, policymaker,. It is: 


telligence - agencies is that-solutions: vill 
iased toward. the. sssire te of intelligence, asa hl ¥ 


SS seruene too. Joften- is ‘reactive: ‘and: sie 
ficial: a. pasticie” “of ‘the: ‘last few. cables” and: 
field ‘reports: ‘at best cn step po yond newspaper 


than-an. assessrient of way-or anes 
- -what wilr ensues Succes yer fear eaaizations of 


cing: ofterr’ is opinion “based on: little: more. thari 
‘contacts~ ‘with: ‘foreign, “ministry: ‘officials: sand] 


mixed at best." eang 

: That leaves iran.There the. failure ‘looks, like 
‘one of intelligence in. its selassie sense, not 
Soort-term prediction’t ‘but of long-term | asse re = 


Mr; pasiceiafe is: assistant» wo sao 
“ thes International ‘Institute.- for Strategic 
_, Studies i London-ond editor-of Survival: 


sl eat a eo 


ge 
In ‘the: case. 2 of. ‘Tram, nthe, ~problem was” ‘worse, 
still. Given the ‘close state of. Felations: and: -th 
Shah’s _Sensitivities,, the US: Embassy: had, vir- 
tually no. contact.,with oppesition elements. It: 
was thus. . dependent i in the.extreme on-the offi- 
‘cial Iranian line. Not only was the. ‘embassy eS 
pecially unlikely to ask. about the stability.of its 
clients,.it was. little able. to answer those ques 
‘tons. even: it. :if asked. in-friendly, countries. that; 


oo, 
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the troubles of Iran, but it doesn’t 

look as if President Carter : and his 
principal advisors are going to grasp- 
_what it is.. Thetroubles caught them by ; 
*, surprise, as troubles tend to do: Carter is 
“apparently in a mood to blarne: thes sur: 
prise. on the CIA; ; which sent hima piece 
2 of hopeful paper last's summer. "Saying that 
the Shah of Iran had everything" ‘under 
Econtrol. ‘The’ paper: was: ing errot: “The 


i PEs a lesson Soon 


:-Shah has the army under controt, “for the | 


_ moment, but not much else: This is wor- 
“Tying the President. Iran is ; supposed ‘to 
* be-the bulwark “of” the Persian Gulf. On 
November - -Lith,- Carter. addressed a. 
~ handwritten note to three of his principal - 
., advisors—Cyrus-.. Nance,’ -Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, and ‘Admiral Stansfield 
: “Turner, 
- Intelligence—telling them, be am dise. 


Satisfied with the: quality of} political ine}. 


rt, 


“telligence. Bree Sage ore 
: The burden of this message naturally 
“gu heaviest: on Turner, since the CIA is _ 


Supposed to beat least one jump ahead of - 


the. game when it comes’ ta domestic 
troubles: threatening important allies. 


After.feceiving Carter's note, but before 


its message was confided to-William Sa- 
fire’ oft the New York Times, -Tumer re- 
sponded: with an announcement he was 
setting-up a new crisis-prediction: center 
in. the: CLAY “When in doubt create a com-. 
mittes=: The President: may" now. ‘confi- 


dently expect, a flood of new paperciting 
: potential troubles threatening: i important 


allies a1 an&. a ‘proliferation ‘Of. the-condi- . 


Ps tional tense whieh” is- ‘the. curse: of 
intelligence—the maybe, . could be;. 
woul: ‘be’s: with which analysts attermpt 
to: ‘{jngulate their’ predictions ion the 
shéer cuisedness of the world: - 

- OF course the CLA has bea through all 
this before. The Agency was severely | 
criticized ApprmamabFer fekiasend 
“Bogotzzo” in Colombia im -1948, the) - 
entrance of the Chinese into the Korean. 


the.- Director=_ of!=Central Was 


responses to unhappy officials. The cure: 


: * conditionak:verbs.: which, in retrospect, . 


COMMONWEAL 
22 December 1978 


th axe. 


“Of several minds: Thomas. ‘Powers 


ae Sau EAs = ae 
took power. in Cuba, the building of the 
- Berlin. Wall, the Tet Offensive in Viet- 
nam in 1968, ‘the Arab-Israeli war in Oc-. 
tober, 1933. The files of the National 
- Security. Council are chock full of paper 
criticizing’ the CIA for failing to predict 
the surprise“of the moment, of endless 
Special studies of the intelligence com [| 
" munity 5 ‘and of the CIA’s -voluminous 


for wrong? paper is more paper. Bitter. 
_ experience! has taught CIA analysts to 
_ write an: escape hatch into every esti-. 


might berci ted asa warning flag, - om 


conditional ; grow so dense they begin to 
resemblé the late novels of Henry James. 
Busy.’ officials, have-not got time for 
- Henry | James? ‘They call for weeding pf 
the ee a paring back of the. under 


the funires This makes the paper easier to- 
read, : Dube doesn’t make it any more 


likely ‘to-be' right. Eventually a suprise; 
_ comes along and the. old charges are re=.| - 


newed: ‘Back and forth it goes. Kissinger J 


- was a weeder; he insisted the CIA have! 


+ the courage of its.convictions, and state: 
= them clearly... Carter’s note: will bring 
. back. theconditional ‘undergrowth, be- 
~ cause hes asking te CTA to do the one 
-_bappene There isa reason why the Once 
vat Delpbispoke i in riddles, 3° 7.725 2 
. All this.is part‘of the eternal give a. 
‘take of ‘government: It’s not surprising 
that Carter, should be istressed by the. 
_CIA’s misreading ‘of events in Iran, nor 
’ that the: CIA should defend itself against. . 
a request:to ‘do what no one can:do. The * 
not ‘analytical ‘timidity, Dor. 


presidential importunity, nor even the fu-. | 


‘The real reason for.. 


APLAR AROS ANS 


cre ‘li 


troubles 3 hike, the reason why no mechan--, 
teal adinetment of the e<timating proces: 


001-. 
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the fururesi isto be foundin the gap which - 


- separates” ‘Tran as American policy~*| 


makers.want jt to be, from Iran as it is.-| 
‘The one. ‘ts abstract, like the geopolitical 
‘strategy:oF which i it is a part, while the: | 
other isiconcrete; various and real. ‘The . 
= One exists on paper, F while-the Gther € 

: in the world. The one is  difarrangement®, 
* while the other isa t locus’ of  uiraly facts 
°;The central illusion of policy-makers—* 
_ the ‘réason- for. the. surprises isto to" zi 
- found i im the notion that. these Wa very: 
"different things are the'sanies= Sas S= 

< This- may “sound: “deliberately seven: 

* gratuitously obscure? Bur go. -back’a bit=: 
A few} years ago the Shah held an ‘labo-? 
rate. ‘Ceremony: im the ancient’ ‘city*of Peitt: 
" stpolis‘to conimemorate the 2500 an 
‘niversary of the founding ‘ofthe Persian” 


- empire: From all over the. world thep pow-," 


~ erful;-the rich ‘and the famous were i ins 
“ vited to attend. The“world, had not wit? 
“nessed an‘ act ‘of ‘such ‘riaked* iinperial- 
‘feaching since ‘Napolean‘pliced an ‘emt 

_peror’s crown of his’ own head, The’ re? 
- sults of that earlier. gesture ‘should: have” 
"served ‘the: Shah. as* a>waming,- but: he 
chose to trust thé panoply Of power; his- 

" secret’ ‘police, his billi¢ns of -barréts“of 
proven oil reserves; “American arms and. 
the force of his: ‘own ambition. ‘The ‘oil - 


_’ would pay ‘for the ‘panoply; thes arms - 
would” protect: the oil, SAVAK* would. . 


secure the ‘loyalty of the: Amy, ‘acid the: 
Crown would ‘direct’ them:all- It is not’ 
easy to grasp the enormity of the Shah's” 
ambition: He did’ not intend ‘imerely‘to be" 
his country’s leaders “every: country can. 
; have but one, afterall? Nor did he: stop at~_ 
-a‘claim’ of ' unrestricted “sovereignty. 
"which is also’ conimon’ enough: He:in-- 
‘tended to’ establish a _dyriasty which’ 
would ‘pass. his: power unditiinistied to: 
his son, a practite ~trich had disappeared . 
-fromall but a few out-of-the-way comers~ 
of the’ ‘world centuries ago.*2 2 eos 


a ee 


: yrs : 


prererenaey 
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| Arzicle appeared © 14 December 19734 
on page A-22 : 


Wai AIDE rT “ 


LETTERS -TOATHE | EDITOR, 


“The: Price of Intelligence F ailures: . 


A is oe news Teports concerning gathering, intelligence failures con - 
- widespread rioting::in Iran spurred.: tinue and bear drastic consequences ; 
~ by opposition to continued rule by~for the United States-in its foreign - 
“the shah, once agaim are serving to = policies and, in the case of Iran and. : 

point out.that, despite the billions of:.. oil imports,. its domestic policies. <| - 
:  dollars-spent: by the United. ‘States:s Now-we are faced with the potential. - 
: it of i oppling of‘a:regime.in which: we": 
have invested heavily,’ armed to the “j 


of publics hearings! on; intelligence” eats: of our: own: ‘ ereatjo = 
failure,incladitig- notably; the: tom" 
= munisty tise’ to* to* powersin* Portigal="~Thé unfortunate lesson | 
23 ntelligence-personnel. tire experience is that nothing ever. 
Sma ‘Ignored grass-footstisfavors. ~Syeally charges: Intelligence is: gath= + 
.. with the prevailing-Tegime: The par: ered in a:faulty manner, distorted © - 
‘& allel to the. most recent:intelligence: fori political: purposes: or: simply: ig-_; 
... Tee. BBs norediInstead of howling over: wHat-+ 
_- The: US. intelligence . community, -ultimately‘has constituted an incon. 
= the Congresst:and: they media ‘were « “sequential leakvot:a ‘draft, report *; = 
“quick to condemin: the leaking of: the*: US." intelligence. agencies .- ‘Should; 


“quent to-the House’s-Vote to’suppress = viously have not done-so, the Ameri—.: 
- jt As. is the case. with-any, leak, com ..can taxpayers continue to spend. bil" { 
“cern, was vented:, not over: the: con-: ions of dollars for-false, distorted or’): " 
=: 5 tents ‘of the report,:which in. part.disy ,:ignored intelligence, when 10. intelli-.~ - 
ae Arges Valarie i gence: would, cost nothing. oben 
=" gence: faihures, but: the method. pis. a4-ae op M 
,,ol its having been made public. ‘: tet saaiaveheds 4 Se i 
-= The upshot-is~ that, . despite: ‘ther’. 3 House Salers Commitins on Intelligence. 
high priority. placed On intelligence: Falls Church, 
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NEW YORK MAGAZINE. 


11 December 1978 


It was embarrassing enough 
when the CIA was forced 
to concede to former security 
officer William Kampiles’s 
lawyers that twelve other 
copies of the top-secret satel- 
lite manual Kampiles is ac- 
cused of selling to the Rus- 
sians are unaccounted for, 
including one signed out to 
former CIA Director George 
Bush in 1976. But a prelim- 
inary check by the agency's 
Office of Security, sources re- 
port, has revealed a signifi- 
cant number of equally secret 


- GIA Papers Among the Missing — 


documents which have been 
signed out and never re-) 
turned. Among the missing 
are: a highly classified CIA 
estimate of politburo § in- 
triguing among Brezhnev's 
potential successors, an eval- 
uation of Soviet ‘submarine 
tactics designed to evade US. 
detection systems, personnel 
and pay records which in- 
clude the actual names of 
case officers, and a report 
prepared for President Carter 
on the extent of CIA involve- 
ment with Soviet dissidents. - 
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Article appeared _ 10 December 1978 


STATINTL 


THE WASHINGTON POST 


on page C-6 


OT A ah eel A ppt “aes alee eS SS a LUE bar: 
; au ™~ face . 


ta Thay © 


ementin. 


. The Hinman mar 3 


~now almost’ exclusively: technical: and=sand training | of new: operational person 
thatiwe have: cut offfclassic, persomtoniel an overstatted:. Operations: Direc 
: teen oem orny ee u ys torate: : : 


. toratesE saids. Want ihe 
of this: directorates 


" actesss: toxmotives: totintentions— tos" continue: to: provide the: irreplaceable] 
thoughts and plans. They-will always be element of. oe intelligence in in. our: 

_.. Vital torour country’s: security iI. age ee ES 
then thatithere wonld he-fio meaning—< wena t-— sa 
fuk reduction in overseas strength or“; nie 

| Activities, and that my.aims were to Con oe 
ee étticiency and full uti” Wi 


PRE eS BR ROSS Fase Ss 


se Bo” Sl 
ASSAD estoy 
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ee 


5 Tecent years. [Question 16, page AZ2.] _ 


‘available.’ He said there. was “‘still some 
Progress | to bemade" in this area. 3 ; 


‘ ous.” Congressional aides, however, said 


’ ineluding Bardyl R. Tirana, the director 


.to improve methods for collecting and 
- analyzing information on sensitive devel- 


‘other -agencies had tended to. neglect 


U, S. inielligence on oa Feri Croed 


ee -  ByRICHARDBURY - tis. | 


STATINTL 


- ~‘Spocial to The New York Timea Rep: *s | a 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 30 —- ‘President | decided whether to ask Congress for! 
Carter expressed concern today over the | funds next year to begin development ofal 
quality of American intelligence report- | new land-based missile, known as the; 
ing on foreign political crises and said | MX. It is known that the Pentagon has 
that he had asked top aides to take steps | proposed tha $200 million be set aside for 
beginning work on the MX as well as a 
new submarine-launched missile. al 


tion 5. 

Deke whether he would support these 
weapons to gain support for a new Soviet-; 
American arms treaty, Mr. Carter said; 
that his decision *‘would not be pare of al 
SALT dance.”” . ~ 


__ Surprise Attackby Soviet e | 


opments abroad. ees 

Asked at a White House news ‘confer- 
ence about the performance of the Cen-.} 
tral Intelligence Agency in predicting the 
recent turmoil in Iran,.he said that. since 
entering office he: had been™-“very 
pleased”’ with the quality of C.I.A. work:] -.. 
But he said he was concerned that too |’ 
much emphasis had been placed on gath-. 
ering information by electronic¢'means in 


tn sadressing arms policy generally, 
Mr, Carter said that improvements in the 
quality and accuracy of Soviet missiles; 
had made-.existing American land-based 
rockets more vulnerable to a surprise at- 
‘tack. “‘We.are addressing this question 
with a series of analyses, but I've not. yet 
_| made a decision on cated to deal with it, = 
hesaid: © : 
Discussing ‘possible arms improve- 
ments, he said: “We keep our weapons up 
to date; we improve our communications 
and command and - information SYS+ 
terns.’” [Question 2.} 

But he seemed reluctant to endorse 
proposals made by defense and White 
House aides to enhance the ability of the 
United States to wage a smail-scale nu- 
clear war. 

“Our nuclear policy basically is one of 
deterrence,”” he said, “‘to take actions 
that are well known by the American peo- 
ple and that are well known by the Soviets. 
and other nations; that any attack on us 
would result in devastating destruction of 
t | the nation which Jaunched an attack." = 


Deeedialt hal sara be ee Sie 


Ee es ein 


- ‘This meant, he said, that the C:I.A. and 


other information, some of it “publicly 


te: Civil Defense Plans: 7 oS 

Asked about the Administration’s con- 
troversial plans for. civil defense, Mr. 
Carter told reporters that he was consid- 
ering a new program that would focus 
“on a fairty long-term evacuation of 
some of our major cities.” (Question 5.] 

But he called reports that the program 
‘would cost 2 billion “completely errone- 


that this figure had been supplied in re- 
cent conversations by defense officials, 


of the: Pentagon’s Defense-.Civil: Pre- 
Pie cartes aloe aa LPF sob ted Dob Sk + 
Mr, Carter also said that he Bad not yet 


ete es 
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: clandestines service. 
tered. morale in: ‘n- “agency, seal 
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ee 
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~r.And recently I wrote a note'— which - ay 
“js my custom, ] writeseveral every day-- 1 
= to the National Security Council, the | 
2 estate che pedro and the CLA. lead-': 

*/@rs,-and asked ther to getctocether: = 

bitte there was a lot of criticism of the; -“ with others and see how- a could im” 

intelligence agencies, about the meéth-—:... 

‘prove the quality of our. assesstnent :: 

, ods they were using, and now since the * * program and also particularty.” Lith 
~ Jran thing there's a good deal of criti“. cal assessments snes eae 

“cism, it seems, about their evaluation==/2 SO 254 pratas ae zit 

7-How concerned were you about:the im~ ut, “Since ‘Tvebeen in office weaves sub... E 
+ * telligence: evaluations in. Iran? And =. stantially-moditied the order of priori. - 

2 could you give us a general comment nee je adcressed by the intelligence come ---! 
= about what you think the state ithe in its totality, When I became 
Presi ent Iwas concerned, during the ~ 
_ first few momths, that quice often the in- ; &. 
“telligence community, itself, set its ~ 

own priorities as a supplier of intelli- ) 


ow President, when you came ta” 


# the pleasant: surprises of my own:Ad-: 
— vai occ by aca ee guality, “gence information: I felt that.the cus” 
* snunity. When J interre, te thems about | tomers — the ones who receive the ine . 
ty. Bal * *, telligence information, including the -- 
_ 8 Specific intelligence item, when I get.” ; Defense Department,” myself and 
general -assessments of intelligence . | crore ought to be the ones to say. this 
” matters, I've-been very Pleased with . 


is what we consider to be most i smapOr= 
; the quality of their work... eo ces MOR, - | tanto niger Riera FER Ss 5 


~ Recently, however, I have been Cit - 
- cemed that the, trend that was estab. . (That effort has been completed. And © 


4, 
"lished about 15 years ago to get intelli- © | en oitag lpi put abi ie i ie 
Fy a yer 
..to the detriment of the assessment of | yess community s itsbeen improved | 
~ the intelligence derived and also the in- - i ie et 


istelligence ‘derived -through -normal since became President. ore 

- politcal channels.:Not secret intelli- 2 Thankyou Mr. President: eee 
gence, sometimes just the. assessment - : 

yof public information that’s known in .: : : 
different Countries around the wore: 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 
1 DECEMBER 1978 


Kissinger reacts ~— . JU -4 
to criticism of CIA Sta 
eo Barks! og 

Former us. seerstary of State | “ 
Henry Kissinger has partly con-"'. + 
firmed a criticism of the CIA made* : 


' by former President Richard Nixon ec 
on French television recently: «2? 


, 1960, the CIA had for-11 years Uns 
’ derestimated growth.in Soviet mis-}- ; 


: canals damaged American pe 
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Mr, Nixon said that-beginning ind" 


sile capacity. He said. the under. 


icy. Sree nlieehel 
Dr: Kissinger, who spoke to the: 
| press after a private meeting with” Pee 
“French President Valéry Giscard © 
d'Estaing, confirmed that the esti : 
mates, “as the: administration: had: id 


STATINTL 


a 


“lection, of data and” too tittle on good’ 
_ old-fashioned spyings 5 cae 


" when President. Carter'told.a news. 


. ligence might have been overempha- 


. political intelligence and.assessing it. ; 
. “dissatistied with the quali ‘of po-. 


. general praise for-the: quality-of-the, 


_dentsaid.. io: 


preside over a peaceful and ‘prosper- 
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By Henry 5..Bradsher 
Washington Star Stall Weiter . 

When the director of central intelli- 
gence,--Adm. Stansfield ~ Turner, 
began turning §20 CIA operatives out | 
into the cold on Halloween 1977, a cry 
went up from experienced intellK: 
gence officials that too much depend: 
ence was being put om-technical cok” 


he a de ma a 
Turner denied it.:He’said the CIA's: 
cloak-and-dagger section,. the Direc- 
torate --of * Operations;4 was “‘being 
slashed for reasons of economy-and 
efficiency, .not because. of greater} 
reliance on‘spy ‘satellites and-other: 
exoticnew tools.<-ast. ipo-%.: i? 


Sacer PER OTE a 
: The controversy. subsided but did. 
not die. And-yesterday it was revived: 
conference .that.;he-.was,concerned . 
that the trend.toward.electronic.intel-. 


sized. to the..detriment. of: gathering:* 


Carter. made :the:commentzin an- ; 
swering a reporter's question about a=) 
note -he-wrote -Nov--ibAddressed:t 
Turner; Secretary: of State Cyrus*R<! 
Vance and National Securify Adviser, 

Zbigniew’ Brzezinski, it-said he‘was: 


litical intelligence 


= CARTER ‘BEGAN¢his. answer with: 
intelligence. community's~.work.: He* 
was “very pleased’: with. jt the presi 


~~ waxes *. 
zx 


* 
~ 


‘Last summef!-the third7or-fourth 
draft of a CIA political assessment of 
the situation in -Iran-began ‘with* a |- 
tone-setting sentence that said, in ap-, 
proximate paraphrase: “The shah,: 
who holds firmly-in-his-hands-al}th 
reins of power in Iran, is,expected.to 


22 


ous country into the 1980s agi; 
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ClA’s Stress on-Technology | 


eb - Sie ne sya: 


THE DRAFT went on that “Iranis| | CypeRrENCED intelligence offi. 

: : é ntelligence offi-: 
ae eatahib Rak payee re P re! vials draw an important distinction. . 
“In early September large-scale between capabilities and intentions. | 


riots broke out, and continuing unrest Learning ‘intentions requires both: 
in November forced the shab to turn spies to bring back enemy plans and 
over much of his power to a military good political assessment to try: to 
‘government.’ Extensive public oppo-| - figure out attitudes that go into plan- 
“sition to his.:rule remains, causing; ning. While spies might provide criti- 
some observers to .think that his| “cal-material, much of.the U.S: gov4 
“yeignisendangered. ©/ ts 7- F s -ernment’s, understanding ‘of what 
=. Carter reiterated to his news con-} happens .in other countries -— and 
ference that the United States has| what is likely to happen in the future 
‘confidence in-the shah and thinks his} -.. is’ based on assessments of, pub- 
policies of modernization are correct.| “licly available material. ; .-.; xws-"*. 


‘This country. will. not interfere inj 2 ye ee aca, pe earaaee 
“Tran’si ' : vadded..| ° Jt is this assessment of newspapers 
Iran’s internal affairs, Carter added. . and. broadcasts, coupled ‘with: the 


*; Informed sources trace the CIA's. ; , the te 
failure to foresee the strength of op-; facts and gossip fed into the system 
position :to.'the- shah and his royal; by U.S. embassy political officers as 
voert to a lack of contact with a wide| Well as. CIA agents, that Carter was 
_range.of political and: religious lead- complaining about. =. =. A 
‘ers im the Moslem country. The shah 

‘regarded any -U.S. contacts. outside 

his circle-as.potentially undercutting | 

him, ‘and “American officials were: 

therefore generally content to talk 

only to that circle. er ee 


‘turned. ‘to <American “technological 
‘inventiveness. From: U-2 spy planes 
‘to. the: latest. reconnaissance satel 
‘lites, from sensitive: radio, monitors 
‘to-over-the-horizon radars, machines 
have been used to obtain intelligence. 

ite oto pgduel obhorcecre! 1 


“According.” to “onie “estimates, 
some. three-quarters * of-"an- annual’ 
intelligence budget of approximately 
$5 billion: now goes on technical col-; 
lection and processing..But it, has. 
Mimits. 2, {dy Serie: 


sch): rt iansete ates alts 
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ARTICLE APPEARS 
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ms 


President 


U: S. to »M fonitor.| 


SiS) ee ieee eae ae 


President Carter sas ‘said. “he: pas: ob-* 
rained assurances from Moscow that the Soviet , 
Cnion has not placed and wilk not. place .offen- | 
sive weapons in-Cuba in violation” of the’ esis 
U.S-Soviet agreement, s2neie. a 
The president made the’ ‘disclosure to a iele 
vised news- conference: in Tesponse. to-a ques 
tion about: the recsitt’ Soviet supply. of-Mig 23 
warplanes to the “Caribbean nation = Pe 
Carter added that-the: United States: will con-| 
tinve to-imonitor“ "very carefally:, “the ‘Quantity 
of weapons-sent: :there?atd the-quality’of: weap-, 
ons sent there to shé*Sire: ‘that there is “no. 
offensive threat -¢ »the-United : States posable: 
from Cuba’7 re mae : 
Informed: sources: said the ‘pumnber and capa. 
bilities of -hew=weapons"‘are factots in diplo- ° 
matic talks intended to-clarify“the limits of, 
permissible’ Soviet: military supplies to’ Cuba... 
Soviet officials: have described :the: dozen or:. 
so Mig 23s-recently’ suppliedas. defensive: in™ 
purpose and- -not equipped. } ees erred 


Administration officials said. discussions with 
Moscow on .the ‘issue are nof complete, but. 
expressed. optimism that theps willb ‘be--wo ound 
up suécesstally within:a few: days”: io —a- 

The 1962: Kennedy-Khrushchev- ‘understand = 
ing, whick helped: resolve thé Cuban: missile” 
crisis, ‘bars the. Soviets from pracin offensive 
weapons it -€hba~ Carter’ said - anyoyiolitio 
would-beo't>-very>serious-developinert-s= a 

“Renewad: ‘Public Controversy, and diblomatic:| 
ciecuasians om wes por 2-0 Saale followed: press: 
disclosure: two: Weeks-ago' of level: zension 
concern -about-the= gel aig ‘23? airerafts 
Carter said ‘the United States*has béen- beens 
‘ing the new’model: warplanes-t therésince:! slate: 
last Sprig: 13373 preg re aie 2 

On the Middle“East;, Carter ‘said“he- 
has been “dissatisfied ‘and. disappoint: 
ed” -at- the: protracted: .nattre~ of: 
U.S.-sponsered_-negotiations- between: 
Egvpt and Israel Ona, peace treaty. 4 

He added that te ‘js. “somewhat: 
couraged.” but expressed |.continuing: 
belief that both. sides--want-to- reach 
an agreement and thus his efforts. are. 

“very likely to be fruitful”. che 

" As Carter noted, hé is ‘scheduled ‘to. 
receive a-personal message from Egyp- 
tian President Anwar. ‘Sadat, brought 


tae POE ee ee 


TEE WASHINGTON POST 
1 December 1978 


‘Assured. on. SOvViel 


- rv tsaaMor 2 aftphee ae 


22th) relatively ‘pessimistic. tone ‘of 
Carter’s remarks gave no hint of an 
;impending-breakthrough on the major 
:remaining“problem;.the relationship 
“between Egyptian-Israeli normaliza-. 
tion-of relations and parallel progres 
‘toward resolution of the dispute ‘be 
‘tween Israel and Palestinians on the | 
“West.:-Bank .and Gaza Strip. Carter’ 
termed. this. issue “very: difficult” in 
describing’ the current situation. 
a =There ‘was. n6; ;disclosure--either in. 
ithe Middle East ‘or here of the con-; 
tents of Sadat’s-” Imessages to Carter 
and Begin.-The-airing of negotiating | 
details.in the press during the seven, 
weeks of ‘the treaty talks was said by 
Carter to be part of thé reason for the 
difficulties, He. said the disclosures 
-were due in part to-domestic political 
‘Situations in the two nations: --3. 
“There have. been recurrent ‘sugges- 
fians that another “meeting. between 
‘Sadat and Begin, perhaps at the time, 
when the two leaders are jointly to Te | 
ceive the Nobel Peace Prize in -Oslo, ; 
will” “be necessary to complete the 
treaty. . Egypt's «semi-official. -Middle.- 
East. Agency reported yesterday, how-: 
ever, fast § Sadat will not:.go to Oslo~ 


on Dech10 10: 46 rece receive the award, but: 
~plans-to: “send an aide instead. thos 
pon Addfessing a broad” Yange-of foreign’ 


spolley:niatters i in- answer to- ©-questions;: 


Loverreliange. on electronic: means of: 
intelligence: tq the detriment: of open. 
*politieal” reporting ‘and. correct. assess-! 
‘ments“of? avaiable : information.: He: 
confirmed, thatibe had ‘complained to- 
-senior aides about.the quality of intel- 
ligence after the failure of UB.agen“; 

. “cies. to prédict.the turmoil'in Tran. “4 

Carter said he had: ordered the Na’ 
‘tional, Security Council, State Depart- 
tment-and Central. Intelligence Agency. 
‘to “see how’ we. could improve the. 
-qualityof-our. assessment =program, . 
and “also. particularly, political ‘assess— 
ments.” He” said he had “been gener 
tally pleased by the:intelligence reach- 
ing his desk, but that cinere is still, 
‘some progress tobe made.”-~.- -. 1%. 
ia ©’The United. States ‘has. ‘no inten= 
mal af-j 


the White Hoyse=today:: : tj RSBiSaa a 

from Sadat. 10, REAAO 4se 2001/07 /pdrs 68 he RYasteptert 
Menachem, Begin was . delivered; in’ ‘any other nation’s‘doing so. This. api} 
Jerusalem yestertay,” through, U.S? diz; ‘peared to'be another-response to So-> 
SR aes ae. pe eg VE irs ee es zat lasAae TT oaniaA TH Reasrhnavte: ean 


Quality and Quantity. : 


_ Inocratization process, and also ta. con: 


‘port“that the administration’ is- mov- 


STATINTL 


‘a ae 


Gulf country, which Dorders on the:j 
Soviet Union.*.. .. eyo owes ce 
Asked if the ‘shah “of “Iran is?| 


“Sustitiably” in trouble, Carter said he -| 


thought the shab clearly understands 
the roots: of the troubles, which, ‘he - 


‘implied, resulted from the - pete AE, u 


change. ye 
;-“We trust: the shah to caineath sta- © 
ility i in Iran,‘to continue with the. de-" 


tinue with the. progressive. change in’ 
the Iranian social and economic struc-* 
ture,” Carter said..He also expressed: 
conijdence in bors he. ann ave the: 
Jrantan people: .. ° 4 

:@’ The United States ‘is. patching: 
“with great interest” the changing; 
internal situation in .China,.’ Carter, 
said he. continues - to seek. hormaliza- 
tion of diplomatic relations ~ with | 
‘China but,.as in the past,- gave no 
‘timetable. In the- meantime, relation-d 
-ships with China are improving, Bel 
‘Sald.- %.- 3 


.° Despite - criticism from-. ee 
‘president Nixon, the administration's’ 
‘human rights policy is right, has -had 
good effects: and er be. tenaciously, 
maintained.. 1 


‘* The basic: stratesié ‘polieyzo m 
eat! deterrence: will: be--maintained; 
‘even as improvements are: ‘Tnade>i 
weapons - systems" ang," command “and: 
‘information systems. . He-. wmade : the: 
comment -in- “response ..to, “3. * question: 
‘prompted by .a“New York-Times: re- : 


4 fiat re ar oe aa 


ing. toward “a drastic revision” of-nw: 
‘elear:. strategy-whick <envisions-=: 
“enhanced capability-to- fight what ares 
described as. Slimited - nuclear wars” £5 


30001-4 


ARTICLE APPEARED 


The Carter administration in the last few weeks passed up | 


‘he opportunity to join those who are fighting new reforms 
for the intelligence agencies and to take cheap shots based on 
2 misreading of some recent events. If this means that the 
administration is ready to deal with the real issues in 
intelligence agency charters, then the next two years could 
see progress toward reform that did not materialize in the first 
cwo years of the Carter presidency. ; 

The murder-suicides in Guyana led to charges that the FBI 
had been unable to deal with the problem because of the do- 
mestic security guidelines of the Attorney General and the’ 
Soreign intelligence Executive Order issued by President 
Carter [see First Principles, June, 1976 & Feb., 1978]. FBI Di- 
zector William Webster had his official spokesmen emphasize 
‘hat the Director did not share this view. 

It was not the restrictions in the guidelines, but the lack of 
evidence that criminal activity was either underway or 
slanned which prevented the FBI from taking action. 

President Carter at a press conference [Weekly Compila- 
tion of Presidential Documents, Vol. 14, No. 48 (Dec. 4, 
1978), p. 2103] went even further, pointing out that there 
| svere constitutional limitations stemming from the First 
Amendment protection of freedom of religion which 
arevented the government from infiltrating or investigating 
religious groups because their practices or beliefs seemed 
anathema to others. ; a Seis 

At the same press conference the President discussed his 
now famous memorandum to “Cy, Zbig, and Stan,” in 
which he expressed concern to the Secretary of State, the 
Director of the National Security Council staff, and the 
Director of Central Intelligence about the quality of 
intelligence on Iran. ; -- a mS eee 

Crities of reform had been pointing to this intelligence fail- 
ure as proof that controls on the Agency had gone too far. 
The CIA‘s ability to conduct covert operations in Tran was 
hamstrung, they said, by the reporting requirements now in 
effect; and its ability to infiltrate Iranian student groups was 
said to be limited by restrictions on “sheep dipping” agents 
by having them join groups in the United States. Former 
agents and their supporters hoped to use this episode to 
-unleash the covert side of the CIA. : “ 

However, when asked about this episode the President 
took a very different tack. Here is what he said: 

_. . Lhave been concerned that the trend that was es- 
tablished about 15 years ago to get intelligence from 
electronic means might have been overemphasized, 
sometimes to the detriment of the assessment of 


| 
| 


| 


nl 
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| j : oint G | 
Getting to the Real issues — View 


By Morton H. Halperm 


In that answer the President summarized the conclusions 
reached in most studies of failures of the intelligence product 
over the past 15 years. The problem is not the absence of | 
data or even of spies. The failure is one of analysis. Too 
much of the intelligence budget and too much of the energy 
is spent on collection of raw data by technical and 
clandestine means. The need is for more analysis and better 
analysis which draws as much from published and public 
material, and from understanding of the basic situation in 
foreign countries. Hamstringing analysis by tying it to some 
covertly collected “secret fact” which may or may not be 
true has proven unproductive. : 

This failure of analysis was the lesson of Pearl Harbor 
which led to the creation of the CIA and it is a lesson that 
has, almost systematically, been ignored over the past 25 
years. 23 
The CLA needs to be an analytic agency stripped of its col- 
lection and operational functions. It needs to be headed by 
an analyst and judged by its intelligence product, and not by : 
its ability to overthrow governments or to penetrate the 
Iranian cabinet or opposition groups. 

It is often argued that such cloak and dagger spying is nec- 
essary because spy cameras cannot spot an intention from 
5,000 feet. This argurnent misses the point in two funda- 
mental respects. First, having a spy, even one in very high 
places, does not assure information about intentions. Inten~ 
tions of governments can change quickly and in directions | 
difficult for anyone to predict. The opposition groups in 
Iran, for example, do not appear to have decided at this time: 
whether to Jaunch an all out offensive, and they would not / 

be the people to ask about how well their efforts are likely | 
to go. Similarly the “intentions” of the Shah at the present 
time cannot be learned from a spy because the Shah himself 
almost certainly does not know what they are. More 
importantly, as the President pointed out, the alternative to 
reading a spy satellite picture is not riecessarily to plantaspy, | 
but rather it is careful analysis of the existing data, much ofit | 
available from public sources. Such analysis can be based. | 
only on an understanding of the society, an understanding | 
which can only come from long study. Ras Ht 
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through normal political channels. Not secret 
tetelligence. sometimes just the assessment of public - 


re 
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- EDITORIALS 


US. Intelligence Com mm 
Indicted. by: Series ‘of. 


ERHAPS the saber distiiebine report. 


yet on the U.S. intelligence com- 
munity is the news that President 


Carter is not satisfied with the. quality of’ 


its reporting and analysis. 

“Mr. Carter was ‘caught off guard by 
“the rioting in Iran. His intelligence re- 
ports said the shah had ‘such tight. con- 
* trol of his nation’s political system that 
the opposition would be’ no more. than 2 a 
troublesome irritation, *~ 


Apparently the CIA was giving more: 


“weight fo the shah's: Secret police than, 
any of its-other. ‘sources, assuming .that 
the huge - CIA station: in Teheran has 
other sources. But the. CIA wasn't alone. 
‘The huge U.S. embassy. staff was unable 
to get-any contrary information back to 


the State Department’s Bureau of Intelli-' 


gence and Research, and the even larger 


Defense Attache’s Office did not make a. 


convincing report to the Pentagon. Or; 
worse yet, any other reports were dis- 


missed by the intelligence community - 


“staff as - ae ‘report to} iD, Carter was 
‘Prepared.”: Lee 
-This does not seem: to: be an: isolated 


instance. 


* The intelligence ‘comimunity discount. 


ed the possibility of war in the Middle 
East in the fall of. 1973. The e Yom, Kippur 
“War followed. - 

:. Military intelligence * was, unable to 
foresee the total collapse of the South 
Vientamese army.in 1975, and the CIA's 
Saigon station chief had been hornswog- 
gled into thinking a settlement would be 
negotiated: 2... 2°: 

iii The bureaucratic politics involved in 
the preparation.of- intelligence estimates 
went on for'.so- long that the White 


‘House was‘unable“to get timely, accus: 
“fate information.on the Soviet Backes " 
bomber i in‘1976. 


-. The’ CIA confessed in 1977 that its 
economic analysis had. been faulty and 
that the Soviet Union was spending 


to commit through lack of “control. bag 


~~ STATINTL 


7 ier ae 
Failures 


about twice as much: money on defense 
as CIA analysts had ever predicted. ; 
: And the best information available in- ~ 
dicates that the State Department failed 
to keep the President up to date on Fidel © 
Castro’s plans to release 3,600 political: 
prisoners. * 
- Only the National Security Agenc Yo 
which collects information by means of 
satellites and electronic eavesdropping, ; 


Seems to have come through these years 


relatively untainted. 
The failures we list here are ‘not aber- : 


‘rant stunts like putting poison in Patrice — 


Lumumba’s.toothpaste or sneaking itch . 


‘ing power inta Mr. Castro’s skin- diving | 


suit. Nor are: they the significant and 


- systematic violations of Constitutional . 


rights, thac Congress and: the - White 


‘House allowed the intelligence agencies’. 


This is ‘a breakdown in the cardinat,- 


- function of ‘U.S. intelligence — coliect-* |: 
-ing accurate information and getting it . 
_ tothe President and other eecisida: mak- 


ers when they need it. 


We cana anticipale the acsicters that” 
we'll'get from the CIA: All the leaks, the 
revelations of dissident ex-CIA .agents 
have” closed off pour ces in allied ad 
agencies. - : a 

Hogwash! . ope wie 

he failures have gone on too long 
and are too pervasive. The intelligence 
agencies apparently were moré interest- 
ed in being James Bond swasivbucklers . 
than in being successfui reporters. 

When President John F. Kennedy ded- 
icated the then-new CIA aifice building 
in Langiey, Va., ae told 2zency employes 
that history wouid trumpet their failures 
and no.one will know of their successes. 
Apparently Mr. Kennedy's statement is | 
being used by the spies to justify all their 


.failures, because the successes are few j; 


and far between these days. | 
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é¢°% For all the complaints, though: there j dre reasons to be* 
‘lieve 'that the worst is over for both Admiral Turner ard his 
agency: Morale-at the headquarters in Langley, Va. seems = 
“to have improved, in part, the director’s aides say, because-” 
.of efforts: ta get him to meet with staff members, He now-? 
: tries.to have lunch with members of various offices once or = 
twice a week.:Admiral Turner says he enjoys these “bull” 
v=.Sessions,' but in typical fashion declares, “Fm not about ta: 
~. start a plad-handing campaign just | to make people feel bet- 3] © 
ter around here:’".- -- 5+ teeta ta ot AT WT 
1:~ More important to morale, hei insists; isa general easing” 
‘that has taken place in the criticism directed at the agency. :7 
,To hiny,‘all the beating this place took in recent years was?! 
exactly the same that the military took after Viemam."” -+="! 3 
1} + ¥t also helped that Frank Carlucci’took over early this? 
year as. deputy: director, handling the day-today- manage 
‘ment of the agency. Mr. Carlucci had done well in sensitive-~" 
.Government jobs, most recently-as the United States 'Am-* 
-bassadorto Portugal, where he is said to have played a criti-~ 
cal role-in helping establish a dernocratic government in-: 
. 1976. He possesses both the tact and personal insight that his - / 
boss is said to lack. Admiral Turner denies reports that he~ 
was forced to accept Mr. Carlucci, and in the interview ac.: - 
 knowledged that his deputy had “taken 3-trernendous: load" 
= Otay hevlee Ml MRI Se HOPE RRR ied Thos “ath ad 
:” . Even if operations are smoother at Langley,. the admi- 
Gestes mca one aencreieeen = cape! ae ral remains.a controversial figure within the Carter Admin - 
One that could affect the agency's future dealings with. «7 iistration at large. His relations with members of the White 
former workers was the suit against Frank W. Snepp 3d, iA tHouse staf? are tense, and heis known to have locked horns 
in the United States evacuation of South Vietnam three: -shadviser Zbigniew Brzezinski and a key intelligence aide. As 
years ago. Last week, William Kampiles, a former-agency -aone-time staff member for the Senate Selees Committee on 
‘clerk, was found guilty of selling the Russians a’ manual on ‘Intelligence, Mr. Aaron, as well as~the Senator he had - 
the KH-II. reconnaisance satellite. Am expert on’ strategic: worked for; Walter F.. ecoaas pecans ¢ cage tps seatan 
"arms, David S. Sullivan, was dismissed after. he was-sux the agency’scapability. - : , 
F ; ae One main objection among some policymakers is that - 
the: agency’ persistently has failed. to-anticipate critical 
“new arms treay with the Soviet Untion, Siren ear a developments. The turmoif in Iran is cited as a prime exam-- 
"These difficulties followed even rougher going in Admi--- = ple; and this purported failing, itis. arsed, Tas barones 
yal Tumer’s first few months, when it seemed that-every-..~ the policy opinions available to Mr. Carter... 00 8 rny 
step he took made matters worse: Morale, already battered, . Admiral Turner, however, replied .last ey that in 
hit roc} tom after he decided to dismiss 800 employees, ~ “" most’cases the agency had been made the fall guy for the 
. Wany of them espionage operatives and senior staff.mem--- “mistakes of others,..“‘We’re an easy scapegoat,” he said, . 
bers. Normally: secretive agency officials suddenly began~. —‘‘because if we miss one, we can't explain what happened.’*: | 
complaining to news reporters about the admiral’s “‘aloof-i- : But in discussing the events in Iran, he conceded that “we: 
ness,"” his style of management, which seemed cutthroat to -" would have liked to have done better,” and disclosed that a - 
them, and his apparent preference for the advice of former = new C.I.A. post for “warning,” had been created to concen 
naval-aides.. a ead _trate resources on future trouble spots. - 

Other senior foreign policy officials were antagonized - g.0On the delicate issue of his relations-with President Care 
by Admiral Turner’s eagerness to grab control of the Penta-- *. ter, the admiral. strongly rejected the notion that he often 
gon’s intelligence services and by what some described as: hag tried to influence the outcome of policy debates. But he 

- his desire to influence policy on such sensitive issues asthe — <- added that if asked for his opinion on a possible course of ac 
withdrawal of United States forces from South Korea, His ~. “don, he fs not afraid to speak his mind. “If somebody asks- 
_ obvious ambition and bis close to President Carter, a former _.. me, what i think,’ he said, “like ae eee lened chap, Y m.; 
classmate at Annapolis, whony he sees-.at least once a week, -.-: not going tasiton my hands.’":. 0 - 
even produced suggestions, both in and out of government, -” —_ 


ABRISE EL Ioneaalpnee PatcMotodeere) fade OU of 
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has returned stage to port: but his ability tostay afloat is no“ 


seater: ithe 


_When he was appointed W ‘months.ago to head the Cen. 
tral: ‘Intelligence- Agency, the- former: naval- officer. found 
himself. with a troubled organization. Public confidence had 
been. shaken. by revelations of illegal activities at home and 
“dirty. tricks” abroad while petty bureaucratic jealousies 
that had been allowed to fester for years undermined the 
agency's effectiveness.: Admiral. Turner talks confidently, 
as he did inan interview last week, about how under him the- 
agency is on its way to winning back respect:: His manner 
was characteristically blunt, but giver recent events it may? 
be hard to understand the self-assurance,: "5.26 

The agency has.come under. attack, especially from 
White House assistants.who maintain that it should have 
predicted the turmoil that has swept Iran, and who complain 
that they still do not have adequate information on the Mos- 
lem fundamentalists who are challenging the power of Shah 
Mohammed Riza Pahlevi..Less cruciat perhaps, but still dis-~ 
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in recent times." 2. (8S 277. 
Heavy Involvement Acknow! 


policygoals, - sr. 7: sr 
_ “If lam ever suspected 
mates in favor-of policy I will be m 
less useful,” he said. “If I wanted toinfl 
ence policy I would have to be so subtle. if 
~ detected it would reverse theeffect,"” 
‘The allegations have come te light.i 
various branches of the intelligence 
munity — military and civilian — and i 
_ the Centra] Intelligence: Agency itself, 
where the 55-vear-oid director remains 
controversial figure 19 months after tak- 
ing charge. --~) «+ wet wet ige 
_ None of his crities deny his technical 
right to take charge of the. production of 
intelligence estimates, which is author- 
ized. under executive orders. .As-in th 
_ past, the national estimates are-issued) 
under the director’s. name; what has: 
. changéd, it appears, is Admiral Turner's 


line, the concept at the. beginning, and I 


~ Jarly its energy sector,.where he was al- 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 
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used -of ‘Tailoring Estimates to Policy;, 


i” In the-interview, at'C.LA. headquar- 
ters in McLean, Va., Admiral Turner 
commented on these allegations: “I have 
no hesitation to delay an estimate a week 
or: two, or a month-or-two. I have not 
slawed up any where there was an ur- 
gency to getit tothe consumer.’* 

“: As:to the question ot rewriting esti- 
mates put together by:teams in various 
parts of the intelligence community, he 
‘commented: “I amr. not bashful about 
‘chat. J end up telting them this section has 
‘to be redrafted. You won't find many sen- 
tences.1 personally penned_.Mostly it is 
because they didn’t bring out two views). 
strongly. Anather way, I look at the out- 


restructure that, saying, You are asking 


from other quarters. eR ah ake 
. There .was another controversy last} 
_ year over the national estimate on Soviet 
intentions in the Indian Ocean, which was 
also held up for redrafting by Admiral 
Turner and ended up with. what some 
. termed a predictable bias toward gloom. 
: “People thought they were dealing with 
: the Lord High Admiral,” a Defense 
partment analystremarked, = -*-- 


-Lately the concern of the critics has fo-| © 


cused on the question whether Admiral 
- Turner has used his function as the court) 


of last resort on estimates to support Ad-| . 
ministration policy. This.criticism arose} . 


over-data on the Soviet economy, particu- 


leged:to favor.‘‘worst case’’ analysis: to 
suggest that the United States could ef. 
fectively: apply pressure on the Soviet 
Union.through denial of exports of a 


trap of intelligence is to search 


utes ee 
The director,- replying -to- the. allega- 


bis fialtextinstead. 


' penchant for publishing and widely dis- 


Carter Ordered Top-Level Review 
Last summer President Carter drew on 
some of these estimates in making his 
“decision to order top-level review of all} 
‘such export deals with the Soviet Union| 
_and to delay authorization of a sale of oil-j 
drill bits for a time, intelligence officials 


said. . et eT a 
.- One of those critical of Admiral Turner 
put the situation this way:‘The great 
for evi- 
dence supeorting your own view. That is 
forbidden territory, 
‘cess to policy makers you : Fe 
‘sensitized into. justifying their deci. 
-sions.” This. critic said that Admiral 
Turner’s estimations of Soviet energy 
‘ development.‘was a classic of transgres- 
tsion”. -% . 


spent cent 
PP ett aa 


tions, said: “I have no policy-making 
function. It.is mandatory that-I- present 
good estimates:"” He acknowledged, how. 
ever, that he had dispensed with the long- 
time practice of, registering” dissenting 
views as footnotes, incorporating them in _ 


":~ Black Crayon on Beige Blackboard , 
Aman given to diagramming since his 
active duty in the Navy, which included a 
tour at NATO, he moved from his chair to 
a beige blackboard in his seventh-floor of- |: 

fice and wrote out with a black crayon: 

“One man estimating,” “Estimating by" 
committee” and ‘‘N.F.I.B.,”* the abbrevi- 
ation for- the ‘National Foreign Intelli- 
gence Board. He explained that his SYS 
tem was to have an estimate prepared by 
the community: and submitted to the 
board, which he chairs. “*At that point the 
one-man system comes in, because I de- 
cide,.I sign for it, I vouch for it,” He said. 
“J om the chief intelligence officer for the 
countryh teehee Ret 
Another policy-area whete critics find’ 
fauit: with Admiral Tumer concerns his‘ 


eo 


tributing sanitized versions of intelli-- 
gence estimates and analyses..An analy- 
sis issued last summer by his recently es 
tablished National Foreign Assessment 
Center entitled ‘‘The Scope of Poland’s |” 
_Economic Dilemma” enraged State De- 
partment officials because it‘cut across 
‘the Administration’s policy of supporting 
-Polishr efforts. to-cope-with cent. 
paymentandtradedeficits. . . ~"-. 
—” “No--comment,” - Admiral -Turners 
replied to 2 query onthe matter, but hel 


involvement in what he describes as 
structuring and redrafting. 2-4-2234 
*Convinee, Cajaleor Bully’ ~-= ="! 
In a number of instances, according to 
the critic of Admiral Turner in the intelli 
pence community, he has “‘asked the 
community to redo the estimates or has 
rewritten them and sent them on withou! 
- further reference to the National Forei 
~ (Intelligence Hoard, or he has sent them 
back to convince, cajole or bully the other 
participants into alternative estimates."* 


As a result, this offici a others sai 
there nave aT avecabierdaleje nd 


production of estimates... 


then-said: ‘When things deserve to be 
.-, published they’ll. be published. I am 
pleased there is so much concert. Every- 
body puts out right and left here. In shart, 
they are excited because we made them 
work harder. I don’t think putting out! 
facts: cam be-inimical to United States) 
licy.? oF Taft oe low od 
He sat back and grinned: “‘It’s an an 
tithesis. On the one hand I am prostituted | 
_ to policy and on the other I am undermin-} 
ing policy-\” ad 2itahsd Ot ened a 
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ANALYSIS, WAR, AND DECISION: 
Why Intelligence Failures Are Inevitable 


By RICHARD K. BETTS* 


M ILITARY disasters befall some states, no matter how informed 
their leaders are, because their capabilities are deficient. Weak- 
ness, not choice, is their primary problem. Powerful nations are not im- 
rune to calamity either, because their leaders may misperceive threats 
or miscalculate responses. Information, understanding, and judgment 
are a larger part of the strategic challenge for countries such as the 
United States. Optimal decisions in defense policy therefore depend 
on the use of strategic intelligence: the acquisition, analysis, and ap- 
preciation of relevant data. In the best-known cases of intelligence 
failure, the most crucial mistakes have seldom been made by collectors 
of raw information, occasionally by professionals who produce finished 
analyses, but most often by the decision makers who consume the prod- 
ucts of intelligence services. Policy premises constrict perception, and 
administrative workloads constrain reflection. Intelligence failure is po- © 
litical and psychological more often than organizational. 
Observers who see notorious intelligence failures as egregious often 
‘nfer that disasters can be avoided by perfecting norms and procedures 
for analysis and argumentation. This belief is illusory. Intelligence can 
be improved marginally, but not radically, by altering the analytic 
system. The illusion is also dangerous if it abets overconfidence that 
systemic reforms will increase the predictability of threats. The use of 
intelligence depends less on the bureaucracy than on the intellects and 
inclinations of the authorities above it. To clarify the tangled relation- 
ship of analysis and policy, this essay explores conceptual approaches to 
intelligence failure, differentiation of intelligence problems, insur- 
mountable obstacles to accurate assessment, and limitations of solutions 


proposed by critics. 
1. ApproacHes TO THEORY 


Case studies of intelligence failures abound, yet scholars lament the 
lack of a theory of intelligence." It is more accurate to say that we lack 


* For corrections of comments whose usefulness exceeded my ability to accommodate 
them within space limitations, thanks are due to Bruce Blair, Thomas Blau, Michael 
Handel, Robert Jervis, Klaus Knorr, H. R. Trevor-Roper, and members of the staff of 


the National Foreign Assessment Center. ; 
1 For example, Klaus Knorr, “Bailures in National Intelligence Estimates: The Case 
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a positive or normative theory of intelligence. Negative or descriptive 
theory—the empirical understanding of how intelligence systems make 
mistakes—is well developed. The distinction is significant because there 
is little evidence that either scholars or practitioners have succeeded in 
translating such knowledge into reforms that measurably reduce fail- 
ure, Development of a normative theory of intelligence has been in- 
hibited because the lessons of hindsight do not guarantee improvement 
in foresight, and hypothetical solutions to failure only occasionally 
produce improvement in practice. The problem of intelligence failure 
can be conceptualized in three overlapping ways. The first is the most 
reassuring; the second is the most common; and the third -is the most 
important. 


1. Failure in perspective. There is an axiom that a pessimist sees a 
glass of water as half empty and an optimist sees it as half full, In 
this sense, the estimative system is a glass half full. Mistakes can hap- 
pen in any activity. Particular failures are accorded disproportionate 
significance if they are considered in isolation rather than in terms of 
the general ratio of failures to successes; the record of success is less strik- 


ing because observers tend not to notice disasters that do not happen. ~ . 


Any academician who used a model that predicted outcomes correctly 
in four out of five cases would be happy; intelligence analysts must use 
models of their own and should not be blamed for missing occasion- 
ally. One problem with this benign view is that there are no clear indi- 
cators of what the ratio of failure to success in intelligence is, or whether 
many successes on minor issues should be reassuring in the face of a 
smaller number of failures on more critical problems.” In the thermo- 
nuclear age, just ove mistake could have apocalyptic consequences. 


2. Pathologies of communication. The most frequently noted sources 
of breakdowns in intelligence lie in the process ‘of amassing timely 


of the Cuban Missiles,” World Politics, xvi (April 1964), 455, 465-66; Harry Howe 
Ransom, “Strategic Intelligence and Foreign Policy,” World Politics, xxv (October 
1974), 145. 

may that ancient retiree from the Research Department of the British Foreign Office 
reputedly said, after serving from 1903-50: ‘Year after year the worriers and fretters 
would come to me with awful predictions of the outbreak of war. I denied it each 
time. I was only wrong twice” " Thomas L. Hughes, The Fate of Facts in a World of 
Men—Foreign Policy and Intelligence-Making (New York: Foreign Policy Association, 
Headline Series No. 233, December 1976), 48. Paradoxically, “successes may be indis- 
tinguishable from failures.” If analysts predict war and the attacker cancels his plans 
because surprise has been lost, “success of the intelligence services would have been 
expressed in the falsification of its predictions,” which would discredit the analysis. Avi 
Shlaim, “Failures in’ National Intelligence Estimates: The Case of the Yom Kippur 
War,” World Politics, xxvut (April 1976), 378. 


; f 
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data, communicating them to decision makers, and impressing the lat- 
ter with the validity or relevance of the information. This view of the 
problem leaves room for optimism because it implies that procedural 
curatives can eliminate the dynamics of error. For this reason, official 
post mortemis of intelligence blunders inevitably produce recommenda- 
tions for reorganization and changes in operating norms. 


3. Paradoxes of perception. Most pessimistic is the view that the roots 
of failure lie in unresolvable trade-offs and dilemmas. Curing some 
pathologies with organizational reforms often creates new pathologies 


or resurrects old ones;* perfecting intelligence production does not 


necessarily lead to perfecting intelligence consumption; making warn- 
ing systems more sensitive reduces the risk of surprise, but increases the 
number of false alarms, which in turn reduces sensitivity; the principles 
of optimal analytic procedure are in many respects incompatible with 
the imperatives of the decision process; avoiding intelligence failure 


requires the elimination of strategic preconceptions, but leaders cannot 


operate purposefully without some preconceptions. In devising meas- 
ures to improve the intelligence process, policy makers are damned if 
they do and damned if they don’t. 

It is useful to disaggregate the problem of strategic intelligence fail- 
ures in order to elicit clues about which paradoxes and pathologies are 
pervasive and therefore most in need of attention. The crucial prob- 
lems of linkage between analysis and strategic decision can be sub- 
sumed under the following categories: 


1. Attack warning. The problem in this area is timely prediction of 
an enemy’s immediate intentions, and the “selling” of such predictions 
to responsible authorities. Major insights into intelligence failure have 
emerged from catastrophic surprises: Pearl Harbor, the Nazi invasion 
of the U.S.S.R., the North Korean attack and Chinese intervention of 
1950, and the 1973 war in the Middle East. Two salient phenomena 
characterize these cases. First, evidence of impending attack was avail- 
able, but did not flow efficiently up the chain of command. Second, 
the fragmentary ‘indicators of alarm that did reach decision makers 
were dismissed because they contradicted strategic estimates or assump- 
tions. In several cases hesitancy in communication and disbelief on the 
part of leaders were reinforced by deceptive enemy maneuvers that 

~ cast doubt on the data.* 


2 Compare the prescriptions in Peter Szanton and Graham Allison, “Intelligence: 
Seizing the Opportunity,” with George Carver's critique, both in Forergn Policy, No. 


22 (Spring 1976). ; - 
4 Roberta Wohlstetter, Pear! Harbor: Warning and Decision (Stanford: Stanford 
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2. Operational evaluation. In wartime, the essential problem lies in 
judging the results (and their significance) of interacting capabilities, 
Once hostilities are under way, informed decision making requires as- 
sessments of tactical effectiveness—“how we are doing’—in order to 
adapt strategy and options. In this dimension, the most interesting in- 
sights have come from Vietnam-era memoirs of low-level officials and 
from journalistic muckraking. Again there are two fundamental points. 
First, within the context of a glut of ambiguous data, intelligence offi- 
cials linked to operational agencies (primarily military) tend to indulge 
a propensity for justifying service performance by issuing optimistic as- 
sessments, while analysts in autonomous non-operational units (prima- 
rily in the Central Intelligence Agency and the late Office of National 
Estimates) tend to produce more pessimistic evaluations. Second, in 
contrast to cases of attack warning, fragmentary tactical indicators 
of success tend to override more general and cautious strategic esti- 
mates. Confronted by differing analyses, a leader mortgaged to his 
policy tends to resent or dismiss the critical ones, even when they rep- 
resent the majority view of the intelligence community, and to cling 


to the data that support continued commitment.* Lyndon Johnson 


railed at his Director of Central Intelligence (DCI) at a White House 
dinner: “Policy making is like milking a fat cow. You see the milk 
coming out, you press more and the milk bubbles and flows, and just as 
the bucket is full, the cow with its tail whips the bucket and all is 


University Press 1962); Barton Whaley, Codeword Barbarossa (Cambridge: The M.LT. 
Press 1973); Harvey De Weerd, “Strategic Surprise in the Korean War,” Oréts, v1 
(Fall 1962); Alan Whiting, China Crosses the Yalu (New York: Macmillan 1960); 
James F. Schnabel, Policy and Direction: The First Year (Washington, D.C.: Depart- 
ment of the Army 1972), 61-65, 83-85, 274-78; Michael I. Handel, Perception, Decep- 


tion, and Surprise: The Case of the Yom Kippur War (Jerusalem: Leonard Davis: 


Institute of International Relations, Jerusalem Paper No. 19, 1976); Shlaim (fn. 2); 
Abraham Ben-Zvi, “Hindsight and Foresight: A Conceptual Framework for the 
Analysis of Surprise Attacks,” World Politics, xxvir (April 1976); Amos Perlmutter, 
“Israel’s Fourth War, October 1973: Political and Military Misperceptions,” Orbis, xux 
(Summer 1975); U.S., Congress, House, Select Commitree on Intelligence [hereafter 
cited as HSCI], Hearings, U.S. Intelligence Agencies and Activities: The Performance 
of the Intelligence Community, g4th Cong., 1st sess., 1975; Draft Report of the House 
Select Committee on Intelligence, published in The Village Voice, February 16, 1976, 
Pp. 76-81. 

® David Halberstam, The Best and the Brightest (New York: Random House 1972); 
Morris Blachman, “The Stupidity of Intelligence,” in Charles Peters and Timothy 
J. Adams, eds., Inside the System (New York: Praeger 1970); Patrick J. McGarvey, 
“DIA: Intelligence to Please,” in Morton Halperin and Arnold Kanter, eds., Readings 
in American Foreign Policy: A Bureaucratic Perspective (Boston: Little, Brown 1973); 
Chester Cooper, “The CIA and Decision-Making,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 50 (January 
1972); Sam Adams, “Vietnam Cover-Up: Playing War With Numbers,” Harper's, Vol. 
251 (June 1975); Don Oberdorfer, Tet! (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday 1971). For a 
more detailed review, see Richard K. Betts, Soldiers, Statesmen, and Cold War C. rises 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press 1977), chap. 10. 
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spilled. That’s what CIA does to policy making.”* From the consensus- 
seeking politician, this was criticism; to a pure analyst, it would have 
been flattery. But it is the perspective of the former, not the latter, that 
is central in decision making. 


lies in 


3. Defense planning. The basic task in using intelligence to develop 
doctrines and forces for deterrence and defense is to estimate threats 
posed by adversaries, in terms of both capabilities and intentions, over 
a period of several years. Here the separability of intelligence and policy, 
analysis and advocacy, is least clear. In dealing with the issue of “how 
much is enough” for security, debates over data merge murkily into 
debates over options and programs. As in operational evaluation, the 
problem lies more in data mongering than in data collecting. To the 
extent that stark generalizations are possible, the basic points in this 
category arc the reverse of those in the previous one. 

First, the justification of a mission (in this case, preparedness for 
future contingencies as opposed to demonstration of current success on 
the battlefield) prompts pessimistic estimates by operational military 
analysts; autonomous analysts without budgetary axes to grind, but 
with biases similar to those prevalent in the intellectual community, ° 
tend toward less alarmed predictions.’ Military intelligence inclines 
toward “worst-case” analysis in planning, and toward “bist-case” analy- 
sis in operational evaluation. (Military intelligence officials such as 
Lieutenant General Daniel Graham were castigated by liberals for 
underestimating the Vietcong’s strength in the 1960's but for. over- 
estimating Soviet strength in the 1970's.) Air Force intellrgence over- 
estimated Soviet air deployments in the “bomber gap” controversy of 
the 1950’s, and CIA-dominated National Intelligence-Estimates (NIE’s) 
underestimated Soviet ICBM deployments throughout the 1960's (over- 
reacting, critics say, to the mistaken prediction of a “missile gap” in 
1960)." : 


® Quoted in Henry Brandon, The Retreat of American Power (Garden City, N-Y.: 
Doubleday 1973), 103. 
7 Betts (fn. 5), 160-61, 192-95. On bias within CIA, see James Schlesinger’s comments 
in U.S., Congress, Senate, Select Committee to Study Governmental Operations with 
Respect to Intelligence Activities [hereafter cited as SSCI], Final Report, Foreign and 
Military Intelligence, Book I, g4th Cong., 2d sess., 1976, 76-77. 
8 Thid., Book IV, 56-59; William T. Lee, Understanding the Soviet Military Threat: ! 
How CIA Estimates Went Astray (New York: National Strategy Information Center, 
Agenda Paper No. 6, 1977), 24-37; Albert Wohlstetter: “Is There a Strategic Arms 1 
Race?” Foreign Policy, No. 13 (Summer 1974); Wohlstetrer, “Rivals, But No Race,” 
Foreign Policy, No. 16 (Fall 1974); Wohlstetter, “Optimal Ways to Confuse Our- 
{ selves,” Foreign Policy, No. 20 (Fall 1974). There are exceptions to this pattern of 
: military and civilian bias: see zétd., 185-88; Lieutnant General Daniel Graham, USA 
(Ret), “The Intelligence Mythology of Washington,” Strategic Review, 1v (Summer 
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Second, in the context of peacetime, with competing domestic claims 
on resources, political leaders have a natural interest in at least partially 
rejecting military estimates and embracing those of other analysts who 
justify limiting allocations to defense programs. If the President had 
accepted pessimistic CIA operational evaluations in the mid-1960’s, he 
might have withdrawn from Vietnam; if he had accepted pessimistic 
military analyses of the Soviet threat in the mid-1970’s, he might have 
added massive increases to the defense budget. 

Some chronic sources of error are unique to each of these three gen- 
eral categories of intelligence problems, and thus do not clearly sug- 
gest reforms that would be advisable across the board. To compensate 


for the danger in conventional attack warning, reliance on worst-case 


analysis might seem the safest rule, but in making estimates for defense 
planning, worst-case analysis would mandate severe and often unneces- 
sary economic sacrifices. Removing checks on the influence of CIA 
analysts and “community” staffs’ might seem justified by the record of 
operational evaluation in Vietnam, but would not be warranted by the 
record of estimates on Soviet ICBM deployments. It would be risky to 
alter the balance of power systematically among competing analytic 
components, giving the “better” analysts more status, Rather, decision 
makers should be encouraged to be more and less skeptical of certain 
agencies’ estimates, depending on the category of analysis involved. 
Some problems, however, cut across all three categories and offer a 
more general basis for considering changes in the system. But these 
general problems are not very susceptible to cure by formal changes in 
process, because it is usually impossible to disentangle intelligence fail- 
ures from policy failures. Separation of intelligence and policy making 
has long been a normative concern of officials and theorists, who have 
seen both costs and benefits in minimizing the intimacy between in- 
telligence professionals and operational authorities. But, although the 
personnel can be segregated, the functions cannot, unless intelligence 
is Ciefined narrowly as the collection of data, and analytic responsibility 
is reserved to decision makers. Analysis and decision are interactive 


1976), 61-62, 64; Victor Marchetti and John Marks, The CIA and the Cult of Intelligence 
(New York: Knopf 1974), 309. 

®The U.S. intelligence community includes the CIA, Defense Intelligence Agency 
(DIA), National Security Agency, the intelligence branches of each military service, 
the State Department Bureau of Intelligence and Research, the intelligence units of 
the Treasury and Energy Departments, and the FBI. Before 1973, coordination for na- 
tional estimates was done through the Office of National Estimates, and since then, 
through the National Intelligence Officers. The Intelligence Community Staff assists the 
Director of Central Intelligence in managing allocation of resources and reviewing the 
agencies’ performance. 
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rather than sequential processes. By the narrower definition of intelli- 
gence, there have actually been few major failures. In most cases of 
mistakes in predicting attacks or in assessing operations, the inadequacy 
of critical data or their submergence in a viscous bureaucracy were at 
best the proximate causes of failure. The ultimate causes of error in 
most cases have been wishful thinking, cavalier disregard of profes- 
sional analysts, and, above all, the premises and preconceptions of 
policy makers. Fewer fiascoes have occurred in the stages of acquisition 
and presentation of facts than in the stages of interpretation and re- 
sponse. Producers of intelligence have been culprits less often than con- 
sumers, Policy perspectives tend to constrain objectivity, and authorities 
often fail to use iptelligence properly. As former State Department in- 
telligence director Ray Cline testified, defending his analysts’ perform- 
ance in October 1973 and criticizing Secretary Kissinger for ignoring 
them: 
Unless something is totally conclusive, you must make an inconclusive 
report. ... by the time you are sure it is always very close to the event. 
So I don’t think the analysts did such a lousy job. What I think was the 
lousy job was in bosses not insisting on a new preparation at the end of 
that week [before war broke out]... .the reason the system wasn’t work- 
ing very well is that people were not asking it to work and not listening 
when it did work.*° 


Tl. Basic Barriers TO ANALYTIC ACCURACY 


Many constraints on the optimal processing of information lie in the 
structure of authority and the allocation of time and resources, Harold 
Wilensky argues persuasively that the intelligence function is hindered 
most by the structural characteristics of hierarchy, centralization, and 
specialization.” Yet it is precisely these characteristics that are the es- 
sence of any government. A related problem is the dominance of 
operational authorities over intelligence specialists, and the trade-off 
between objectivity and influence. Operators have more influence in 
decision making but are less capable of unbiased interpretation of evi- 
dence because they have a vested interest in the success of their opera- 
tions; autonomous analysts are more disinterested and usually more 
objective, but lack influence. Senior generalists at the policy level often 
distrust or discount the judgments of analytic professionals and place 
more weight on reports from operational sources.” In response to this 

10 HSCI, Hearings (in. 4), 656-57. 

11 Wilensky, Organizational Intelligence (New York: Basic Books 1967), 42-62, 126, 
179 


12 Ibid., passim. The counterpoint of Cooper (fn. 5) and McGarvey (fn. 5) presents a 
perfect illustration. 
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phenomenon, the suggestion has been made to Jegislate the require- 
ment that decision makers consider analyses by the CIA’s Intelligence 
Directorate (now the National Foreign Assessment Center) before 
establishing policy.** Such a requirement would offer no more than 
wishful formalism. Statutory fiat cannot force human beings to value 
one source above another. “No power has yet been found,” DCI Richard 
Helms has testified, “to force Presidents of the United States to pay 
attention on a continuing basis to people and papers when confidence 
has been lost in the originator.”** Moreover, principals tend to believe 
that they have a wider point of view than middle-level analysts and are 
better able to draw conclusions from raw data. That point of view un- 
derlies their fascination with current intelligence and their impatience 
with the reflective interpretations in “finished” intelligence.** 

The dynamics of decision are also not conducive to analytic refine- 
ment. In a crisis, both data and policy outpace analysis, the ideal proc- 
ess of stafing and consultation falls behind the press of events, and 
careful estimates cannot be digested in time. As Winston Churchill re- 
called of the hectic days of spring 1940, “The Defence Committee of 
the War Cabinet sat almost every day to discuss the reports of the Mili- 
tary Co-ordination Committee and those of the Chiefs of Staff; and 
their conclusions or divergences were again referred to frequent Cab- 
inets. All had to be explained or reexplained; and by the time this 
process was completed, the whole scene had often changed.”** Where 
there is ample time for decision, on the other hand, the previously 
mentioned bureaucratic impediments gain momentum.” Just as in- 
formation processing is frustrated by constraints on the time that 
harried principals can spend scrutinizing analytic papers, it is con- 


_ strained by the funds that a government can spend. To which priorities 


13Graham Allison and Peter Szanton, Remaking Foreign Policy: The Organiza- 
tional Connection (New York: Basic Books 1976), 204. 

14 Quoted in SSCI, Final Report (fn. 7), }, 82. 

15 Ibid., 267, 276; SSCI, Staff Report, Covert Action in Chile 1963-1973, 94th Cong., 
Ist sess. 1975, 48-49, The Senate Committee deplored the tendency of decision makers 
to focus on the latest raw data rather than on refined analyses, a practice that contrib- 
uted to the intelligence failure in the 1974 Cyprus crisis. SSCI, Final Report (in. 7), I, 
443. But the failure in the October War was largely due to the reverse phenomenon: 
disregarding warning indicators because they contradicted finished intelligence that 
minimized the possibility of war. HSCI Draft Report (fn. 4), 78; Ben-Zvi (fn. 4), 386, 
394; Perlmutter (fn. 4), 453. 

*8 Churchill, The Gathering Storm (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 1948), 587-88. 

ir“Where the end is knowledge, as in the scientific community, time serves intelli- 
gence; where the end is something else—as in practically every organization but those 
devoted entirely to scholarship—time subverts intelligence, since in the long run, the 
central institutionalized structures and aims (the maintenance of authority, the accom- 
modation of departmental rivalries, the service of established doctrine) will prevail” 
Wilensky (fn. 11), 77. ‘ 
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should scarce resources be allocated? The Schlesinger Report of 1971, 
which led to President Nixon’s reorganization of U.S. intelligence, 
noted that criticisms of analytic products were often translated into 
demands for more extensive collection of data, but “Seldom does any- 
one ask if a further reduction in uncertainty, however small, is worth 
its cost.”"* Authorities do not always know, however, which issues re- 
quire the greatest attention and which uncertainties harbor the fewest 
potential threats. Beyond the barriers that authority, organization, and 
scarcity pose to intelligence lie more fundamental and less remediable 
intellectual sources of error. 


1. Ambiguity of evidence. Intelligence veterans have noted that 
“estimating is what you do when you do not know,”* but “it is in- 
herent in a great many situations that after reading the estimate, you 
will still not know.”?? These observations highlight an obvious but 
most important obstacle to accuracy in analysis. It is the role of intelli- 
gence to extract certainty from uncertainty and to facilitate coherent 
decision in an incoherent environment. (In a certain and coherent en- 
vironment there is less need for intelligence.) To the degree they 
reduce uncertainty by extrapolating from evidence riddled with ambi- 
guities, analysts risk oversimplifying reality and desensitizing the con- 
sumers of intelligence to the dangers that lurk within the ambiguities; 
to the degree they do not resolve ambiguities, analysts risk being dis- 
missed by annoyed consumers who see them as not having done their 
job. Uncertainty reflects inadequacy of data, which is usually assumed 
to mean Jack of information. But ambiguity can also be aggravated by 
an excess of data. In attack warning, there is the problem of “noise” 
and deception; in operational evaluation (particularly in a war such as 
Vietnam), there is the problem of overload from the high volume of 
finished analyses, battlefield statistics, reports, bulletins, reconnaissance, 
and communications intercepts flowing upward through multiple 
channels at a rate exceeding the capacity of officials to absorb or 
scrutinize them judiciously. (From the CIA alone, the White House 
received current intelligence dailies, Weekly Reports, daily Intelligence 
Information Cables, occasional Special Reports.and specific memo- 
randa, and analyses from the CIA Vietnam Working Group.) Similar- 
ly, in estimates for defense planning, there is the problem of innumer- 
able and endlessly refined indices of the strategic balance, and the - 


18 Quoted in SSCI, Final Report (fn. 7), I, 274. 
19 Sherman Kent, “Estimates and Influence,” Forezgn Service Journal, xuvt (April 


" 1969), 7. 


20 Hughes (fn. 2), 43- 
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dependence of assessments of capabilities on complex and variable as- 
sumptions about the doctrine, scenarios, and intentions that would 
govern their use. 

Because it is the job of decision makers to decide, chey cannot react 
to ambiguity by deferring judgment.” When the problem is an en- 


vironment that lacks clarity, an overload of conflicting data, and lack . 


of time for rigorous assessment of sources and validity, ambiguity abets 
instinct and allows intuition to drive analysis. Intelligence can fail be- 
cause the data are too permissive for policy judgment rather than too 
constraining. When a welter of fragmentary evidence offers support to 
various interpretations, ambiguity is exploited by wishfulness. The 
greater the ambiguity, the greater the impact of preconceptions.” (This 
point should be distinguished from the theory of cognitive dissonance, 
which became popular with political scientists at the time it was being 
rejected by psychologists.)** There is some inverse relation between the 
importance of an assessment (when uncertainty is high) and the like- 


lihood that it will be accurate. Lyndon Johnson could reject pessimistic, 


NIE’s on Vietnam by inferring more optimistic conclusions from the 
reports that came through command channels on pacification, inter- 
diction, enemy casualties, and defections. Observers who assume Soviet 
malevolence focus on analyses of strategic forces that emphasize missile 
throw-weight and gross megatonnage (Soviet advantages); those who 
assume more benign Soviet intentions focus on analyses that emphasize 
missile accuracy and numbers of warheads (U.S. advantages). In-as- 
sessing the naval balance, Secretary of Defense Rumsfeld focused on 
numbers of ships (Soviet lead), and Congressman Les Aspin, a critic 
of the Pentagon, focused on total tonnage (U.S. lead). 


22 “The textbooks agree, of course, that we should only believe reliable intelligence, 
and should never cease to be suspicious, but «what is the use of such feeble maxims? 
They belong to that wisdom which for want of anything better scribblers of systerns 
and compendia resort to when they run out of ideas.” Carl von Clausewitz, On War, 
ed. and trans, by Michael Howard and Peter Paret (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press 1976), 117. 

22 Robert Jervis, The Logic of Images in International Relations (Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press 1970), 132; Jervis, Perception and Misperception in International 
Politics (Princeton: Princeton University Press 1976), chap. 4; Floyd Allport, Theortes 
of Perception and the Concept of Structure, cited in Shlaim (fn. 2), 358. Cognitive 
theory suggests that uncertainty provokes decision makers to separate rather than 
integrate their values, to deny that inconsistencies between values exist, and even to see 
contradictory values as mutually supportive. John Steinbruner, The Cybernetic Theory 
of Decistan (Princeton: Princeton University Press 1974), 105-8. 

23 See William J. McGuire, “Selective Exposure: A Summing Up,” in R. P, Abelson 
and others, eds., Theories of Cognitive Consistency (Chicago: Rand McNally 1968), and 
Irving L, Janis and Leon Mann, Decision Making: A Psychological Analysis of Con- 
flict, Choice, and Commitment (New York: Free Press 1977), 213-14. 
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>. Ambivalence of judgment. Where there are ambiguous and con- 
flicting indicators (the context of most failures of intelligence), the 
imperatives of honesty and accuracy leave a careful analyst no alterna- 
tive but ambivalence. There is usually some evidence to support any 
prediction. For instance, the CIA reported in June 1964 that a Chinese 
instructor (deemed not “particularly qualified to make this remark”) 
had told troops in a course in guerrilla warfare, “We will have the 
atom bomb in a matter of months.”** Several months later the Chinese 
did perform their first nuclear test. If the report had been the only evi- 
dence, should analysts have predicted the event? If they are not to make 
a leap of faith and ignore the data that do not mesh, analysts will issue 
estimates that wafile. In trying to elicit nuances of probability from the 
various possibilities not foreclosed by the data, cautious estimates may 
reduce ambivalence, but they may become Delphic or generalized to the 
point that they are not useful guides to decision. (A complaint I have 
heard in conversations with several U.S. officials is that many past 
estimates of Soviet objectives could substitute the name of any other 
great power in history—Imperial Rome, 16th-century Spain, Napo- 
leonic France—and sound equally valid.) Hedging is the legitimate 
intellectual response to ambiguity, but it can be politically counter- 
productive, if the value of intelligence is to shock consumers out of 
wishfulness and cognitive insensitivity. A wishful decision maker can 
fasten onto that half of an ambivalent analysis that supports his pre- 
disposition.” A more objective official may escape this temptation, but 
may consider the estimate useless because it does not provide “the 
answer.” 


3. Atrophy of reforms, Disasters always stimulate organizational 
changes designed to avert the same failures in the future. In some cases 
these changes work. In many instances, however, the changes persist 
formally but erode substantively. Standard procedures are constant. 
Dramatic failures occur only intermittently. If the reforms in procedure 
they have provoked do not fulfill day-to-day organizational needs—or 


24 CTA Intelligence Information Cable, “Remarks of the Chief of the Nanking Mil- 
tary Academy and Other Chinese Leaders on the Situation in South Vietnam,” June 
25, 1964, in Lyndon B. Johnson, Library National Security Files, Vietnam Country File 
{hereafter cited as LBJL/NSF-VNCF], Vol. XH, item 55. 

25 See for example, U.S., Department of Defense, The Senator Gravel Edition: The 
Pentagon Papers (Boston: Beacon Press 1971) [hereafter cited as Pentagon Papers], 
Vol. II, 99; Frances Fitzgerald, Fire in the Lake (Boston: Atlantic-Little, Brown 1972), 
364; Special National Intelligence Estimate 53-64, “Chances for a Stable Government 
ra South Vietnam,” September 18, 1964, and McGeorge Bundy’s covering letter to the 
President, in LBJL/NSF-VNCF, Vol. XIII, item 48. 
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if, as often happens, they complicate operations and strain the organiza- 
tion’s resources—they fall into disuse or become token practices. After 


the postmortem of North Korea’s downing of a U.S. EC-121 monitoring If they 
aircraft in 1969, there was, for several months, a great emphasis on risk dysfunct 
assessments for intelligence collection missions. Generals and admirals crease ar 
personally oversaw the implementation of new procedures for making Agency 
the assessments. Six months later, majors and captains were doing the have pre 
checking. “Within a year the paperwork was spot-checked by a major ful micr 
and the entire community slid back to its old way of making a ‘quick transmit 
and.dirty’ rundown of the JCS criteria when sending in reconnaissance check, I 
mission proposals.”’* The downing of the U-2 over the Soviet Union source ¢ 
in 1960 and the capture of the intelligence ship Pueblo in 1968 had keep re 
been due in part to the fact that the process of risk assessment for spe- two ster 
cific collection missions, primarily the responsibility of overworked . scend u 
middle-level officers, had become ponderous, sloppy, or ritualized.” At lishmen 
a higher level, a National Security Council Intelligence Committee was Washin 
established in 1971 to improve responsiveness of intelligence staff to munica 
the needs of policy makers. But since the subcabinet-level consumers Chines: 
who made up the committee were pressed by other responsibilities, it not elir 
lapsed in importance and was eventually abolished.** A comparable has bee 
NSC committee that did serve tangible day-to-day needs of consumers reorgal 
to integrate intelligence and policy—the Verification Panel, which dealt leave n 
with SALT—was more effective, but it was issue-oriented rather than Israel’s 
designed to oversee the intelligence process itself, Organizational innova- form tl 
tions will not improve the role of intelligence in policy unless they flow tem of 
from the decision makers’ views of their own needs and unless they Israeli 
provide frequent practical benefits. mos e 
None of these three barriers are accidents of structure or process. They * Sng 
are inherent in the nature of intelligence and the dynamics of work. eco 
As such, they constitute severe constraints on the efficacy of structural the m 
reform. AE thy 
as J. McGarvey, CIA: The Myth and the Madness (Baltimore: Penguin indica 
OT David Wise and Thomas B. Ross, The U-2 Affair (New York: Random House . Mc 
1962), 56, 176, 180; Trevor Armbrister, 4 Matter of Accountability (New York: be 
Coward-McCann 1970), 116-18, 141-45, 159, 197-95; U.S., Congress, House, Committee parent 
on Armed Services, Report, Inquiry Into the U.S.S. Pueblo and EC-121 Plane Incidents Central 
[hereafter cited as Pueblo and EC-121 Report], gist Cong., rst sess., 1969, 1622-24, 1650- Foreigi 
51; U.S., Congress, House, Committee on Armed Services, Hearings, Inquiry Inte the aulone 
USS. Pueblo and EC-121 Plane Incidents [hereafter cited as Pueblo and EC-rar Hear- ola 
ings), gist Cong., Ist sess., 1969, 693-04, 699-700, 703-7, 714, 722, 734, 760, 773-78, 815- jee 
28 SSCI, Final Report (fn. 7), I, 61-62; HSCI Draft Report (fn. 4), 82. ao 
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Tl. Tre Exusiveness oF SOLUTIONS 


If they do not atrophy, most solutions proposed to obviate intelligence 
dysfunctions have two edges: in reducing one vulnerability, they in- 
crease another. After the seizure of the Pueblo, the Defense Intelligence 
Agency (DIA) was reprimanded for misplacing a message that could 
have prevented the incident. The colonel responsible developed a care- 
ful microfilming operation in the message center to ensure a record of 
transmittal of cables to authorities in the Pentagon. Implementing this 
check, however, created a three-to-four hour delay—another potential 
source of failure—in getting cables to desk analysts whose job was to 
keep reporting current.” Thus, procedural solutions often constitute 
two steps forward and one step back; organizational fixes cannot tran- 
scend the basic barriers. The lessons of Pearl Harbor led to the estab- 
lishment of a Watch Committee and National Indications Center in 
Washington. Although this solution eliminated a barrier in the com- 
munication system, it did not prevent the failure of umely alert to the 
Chinese intervention in Korea or the 1973 October War, because it did 
not eliminate the ambiguity barrier. (Since then, the Watch Committee 
has been replaced by the DCI’s Strategic Warning Staff.) DIA was 
reorganized four times within its first ten years; yet it continued to 
leave most observers dissatisfied. The Agranat Commission’s review of 
Israel’s 1973 intelligence failure produced proposals for institutional re- 
form that are striking because they amount to copying the American sys- 
tem of the same time—which had failed in exactly the same way as the 
Israeli system.*° Reform is not hopeless, but hopes placed in solutions 
most often proposed—such as the following—~should be circumscribed, 


1. Assume the worst. A common reaction to traumatic surprise is the 
recommendation to cope with ambiguity and ambivalence by acting on 
the most threatening possible interpretations. If there is avy evidence 
of threat, assume it is valid, even if the apparent weight of contrary 
indicators is greater. In retrospect, when the point of reference is an 


28 McGarvey (fn. 26), 16. 

20 Shlaim (fn. 2), 375-77. The proposals follow, with their U.S. analogues noted in 
parentheses: appoint a special intelligence adviser to the Prime Minister (Director of 
Central Intelligence) to supplement the military chief of inteliigence; reinforce the 
Foreign Ministry’s research department (Bureau of Intelligence and Research); more 
autonomy for non-military intelligence (CIA); amend rules for transmitting raw intelli- 
gence to research agencies, the Defense Minister, and the Prime Minister (routing of 
signals intelligence from the National Security Agency); restructure military intelligence 
{creation of DIA in 1961); establish a central evaluation unit (Office of National 
Estimates). On the U.S. intelligence failure in 1973, see the HSCI Draft Report (fn. 4), 


78-79- 
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actual disaster attributable to a mistaken calculation of probabilities, this 
response is always justifiable, but it is impractical as a guide to standard 


procedure. Operationalizing worst-case analysis requires extraordinary 
expense; it risks being counterproductive if it is effective (by provoking _ 


enemy countermeasures or pre-emption), and it is likely to be ineffec- 
tive because routinization will discredit it. Many Israeli observers de- 
duced from the 1973 surprise that defense planning could only rest on 
the assumption that no attack warning will be available, and that pre- 
cautionary mobilization should always be undertaken even when there 
is only dubious evidence of impending Arab action.®* Similarly, Ameri- 
can hawks argue that if the Soviets’ intentions are uncertain, the only 
prudent course is to assume they are seeking the capability to win a 
nuclear war. 

In either case, the norm of assuming the worst poses high financial 
costs. Frequent mobilizations strain the already taut Israeli economy. 
Moreover, countermobilization can defeat itself. Between 1971 and 
1973, the Egyptians three times undertook exercises similar to those 
that led to the October attack; Israel mobilized in response, and 
nothing happened. It was the paradox of self-negating prophecy.*’ The 
Israeli Chief of Staff was sharply criticized for the unnecessary cost.** 
The danger of hypersensitivity appeared in 1977, when General Gur 
believed Sadat’s offer to come to Jerusalem to be a camouflage for an 
Egyptian attack; he began Israeli maneuvers in the Sinai, which led 
Egypt to begin maneuvers of its own, heightening the risk of accidental 
war.* To estimate the requirements for deterrence and defense, worst- 
cas¢ assumptions present an open-ended criterion. The procurement of 
all the hedges possible for nuclear war-fighting—large increments in 
offensive forces, alert status, hardening of command-control-and-com- 
munications, active and passive defenses—would add billions to the 
US. defense budget. Moreover, prudent hedging in policy should be 
distinguished from net judgment of probabilities in estimates.** 

Alternatively, precautionary escalation or procurement may act as 
self-fulfilling prophecies, either through a catalytic spiral of mobiliza- 


32 Shlaim (fn. 2), 370; Handel (fn. 4), 62-63. 

82 Tbid., 55. 

as Shlaim (fn. 2), 358-59. The Israeli command estimated a higher probability of 
attack in May 1073 than it did in October. Having been proved wrong in May, Chief of 
Staff Elazar lost credibility in challenging intelligence officers, complained that he could 
no longer argue effectively against them, and consequently was unable to influence his 
colleagues when he was right. Personal communication from Michael Handel, Novem- 
ber 15, 1977. 

84 Washington Post, November 27, 1977, p. AI7. ' 

85 Raymond Garthoff, “On Estimating and Imputing Intentions,” International 
Security, 1 (Winter 1978), 22, 
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tion (a la World War I) or an arms race that heightens tension, or 
doctrinal hedges that make the prospect of nuclear war more “think- 
able.” Since evidence for the “action-reaction” hypothesis of U.S. and 
Soviet nuclear policies is meager, and arms races can sometimes be 
stabilizing rather than dangerous, the last point is debatable. Still, a 
large unilateral increase in strategic forces by either the United States 
or the Soviet Union would, at the least, destroy the possibility of gains 
desired from SALT. A surprise attack or defeat make the costs of 
underestimates obvious and dramatic; the unnecessary defense costs due 
to overestimates can only be surmised, since the minimum needed for 


. deterrence is uncertain. Worst-case analysis as a standard norm would 


also exacerbate the “cry wolf” syndrome. Unambiguous threat is not an 
intelligence problem; rather, the challenge lies in the response to frag- 
mentary, contradictory, and dubious indicators. Most such indicators 
turn out to be false alarms. Analysts who reflexively warn of disaster 
are saon derided as hysterical. General William Westmoreland recalled 
that the warnings that had been issued before the 1968 Tet Offensive 
were ignored. U.S. headquarters in Saigon had each year predicted a 
winter-spring offensive, “and every year it had come off without any 
dire results... . Was not the new offensive to be more of the same?’”** 

Given the experience of intelligence professionals that most peace- 
time indicators of suspicious enemy activity lead to nothing, what 
Colonel who has the watch some night will risk “lighting up the 
board” in the White House simply on the basis of weak apprehension? 
How many staffers will risk waking a tired President, especially if they - 
have done so before and found the action to be needless? How many 
distracting false alarms will an overworked President tolerate before 
he makes it clear that aides should exercise discretion in bothering him? 


' Even if worst-case analysis is promulgated in principle, it will be com- 


promised in practice. Routinization corrodes sensitivity. Every day that 
an expected threat does not materialize dulls receptivity to the reality of 
danger. As Roberta Wohlstetter wrote of pre-Pearl Harbor vigilance, 
“We are constantly confronted by the paradox of pessimistic realism of 
phrase coupled with loose optimism in practice.”*” Seeking to cover all 


- contingencies, worst-case analysis loses focus and salience; by providing 


a theoretical guide for everything, it provides a practical guide for very 
little. 


38 Westmoreland, 4 Soldier Reports (Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday 31976), 316. 
See the postmortem by the President's Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board, quoted 
in Herbert Y. Schandler, The Unmaking of a President (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press 1977), 70, 76, 79-80. 

87 Wohlstetter (fn. 4), 69. 
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2. Multiple advocacy. Blunders are often attributed to decision 
makers’ inattention to unpopular viewpoints or to a lack of access to 
higher levels of authority by dissident analysts. To reduce the chances 
of such mistakes, Alexander George proposes institutionalizing a bal- 
anced, open, and managed process of debate, so that no relevant assess- 
ments will be submerged by unchallenged premises or the bureaucratic 
strength of opposing officials.”* The goal is unobjectionable, and for- 
malized multiple advocacy certainly would help, not hinder. But con- 
fidence that it will help systematically and substantially should be tenta- 
tive. In a loose sense, there has usually been multiple advocacy in the 
US. policy process, but it has not prevented mistakes in deliberation or 
decision. Lyndon Johnson did not decide for limited bombing and 
gradual troop commitment in Vietnam in 1965 because he was not 
presented with extensive and vigorous counterarguments. He con-. 
sidered seriously (indeed solicited) Under Secretary of State George 
Ball’s analysis, which drew on NIE’s and lower-level officials’ pessimistic 
assessments that any escalation would be a mistake. Johnson was also 
well aware of the arguments by DCI John McCone and the Air Force 
from the other extreme—that massive escalation in the air war was 
necessary because gradualism would be ineffective.** The President 
simply chose to accept the views of the middle-of-the-road opponents of 
both Ball and McCone. 

To the extent that multiple advocacy works, and succeeds in maxi- 
mizing the number of views promulgated and in supporting the argu- 
mentive resources of all contending analysts, it may simply highlight 
ambiguity rather than resolve it. In George’s ideal situation, the process 
would winnow out unsubstantiated premises and assumptions about 
ends-means linkages. But in the context of data overload, uncertainty, 
and time constraints, multiple advocacy may in effect give all of the 
various viewpoints an aura of empirical respectability and allow a 
leader to choose whichever accords with his predisposition.” The 

88 George, “The Case for Multiple Advocacy in Making Foreign Policy,” American 
Political Science Review, Vol. 66 (September 1972). My usage of the term multiple 
advocacy is looser than George's. 

8° Henry F. Graff, The Tuesday Cabinet (Englewood Cliffs, NJ. Prentice-Hall 
1970), 68-71; Leslie H. Gelb with Richard K. Betts, The Irony of Vietnam: The System 
Worked (Washington, D.C.; Brookings, forthcoming), chap. 4; Ball memorandum of 
October 5, 1964, reprinted as “Top Secret: The Prophecy the President Rejected,” 
Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 230 (July 1972); McCone, memorandum of April 2, 1965, in 
LBJL/NSE-VNCF, Troop Decision folder, item 14b. 

40 Betts (fn. 5), 199-202; Schandler (fn. 36), 177. George (fn. 38), 759, stipulates 


that multiple advocacy requires “no major maldistribution” of power, influence, com- 
petence, information, analytic resources, and bargaining skills. But, except for resources 
and the right to representation, the foregoing are subjective factors that can rarely be 


equalized by design. If they are equalized, in the context of imperfect data and time 
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efficacy of multiple advocacy (which is greatest under conditions of 
manageable data and low ambiguity) may vary inversely with the 
potential for intelligence failure (which is greatest under conditions of 
confusing data and high uncertainty). The process could, of course, 
bring to the surface ambiguities where false certainty had prevailed; 
in these cases, it would be as valuable as George believes. But if multiple 
advocacy increases ambivalence and leaders do vot indulge their in- 
stincts, it risks promoting conservatism or paralysis. Dean Acheson saw 
danger in presidential indecisiveness aggravated by debate: “‘I know 
your theory,’ he grumbled to Neustadt. “You think Presidents should 
be warned. You're wrong. Presidents should be given confidence.’ ”** 
Even Clausewitz argued that deference to intelligence can frustrate bold 
initiative and squander crucial opportunities. Critics charged Henry 
Kissinger with crippling U.S. intelligence by refusing to keep analysts 
informed of his intimate conversations with foreign Jeaders.** To do so, 
however, would have created the possibility of leaks and might thereby 
have crippled his diplomatic maneuvers. Jt is doubtful that Nixon’s 
initiative to China could have survived prior debate, dissent, and analy- 
sis by the bureaucracy. 

Tt is unclear that managed multiple advocacy would yield markedly 
greater benefits than the redundancy and competitiveness that have long 
existed. (At best it would perfect the “market” of ideas in the manner 
that John Stuart Mill believed made liberalism conducive to the emer- 
gence of truth.) The first major reorganization of the American intelli- 
gence community in 1946-1947 emphasized centralization in order to 
avert future Pearl Harbors caused by fragmentation of authority; the 
latest reorganization (Carter’s 1977 extension of authority of the Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence over military intelligence programs) empha- 
sized centralization to improve efficiency and coherence. Yet decentrali- 
zation has always persisted in the overlapping division of labor between 
several separate agencies. Recent theorists of bureaucracy see such dupli- 
cation as beneficial because competition exposes disagreement and 
presents policy makers with a wider range of views. Redundancy in- 
hibits consensus, impedes the herd instinct in the decision process, and 


pressure, erroneous arguments as well as accurate ones will be reinforced. Non-expert 
principals have difficulty arbirrating intellectually between experts who disagree. 

#1 Quoted in Steinbruner (fn. 22), 332. 

42 Clausewitz (fn. 21), 117-18: HSCI, Hearings (fn. 4), 634-36; William J. Barnds, 
“Tntelligence and Policymaking in an Institutional Context,” in U.S., Commission on the 
Organization of the Government for the Conduct of Foreign Policy [hereafter cited 
as Murphy Commission], <ppendices (Washington, D.C.: G.P.O., June 1975), Vol. 
VII, 32. ; 
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. thus reduces the likelihood of failure due to unchallenged premises or 


cognitive errors. To ensure that redundancy works in this way, critics 
oppose a process that yields coordinated estimates—negotiated to the 
least common denominator, and cleared by all agencies before they are 
passed to the principals. George’s “custodian” of multiple advocacy 
could ensure that this does not happen. There are, of course, trade-off 
costs for redundancy. Maximization of competition limits specialization. 
In explaining the failure of intelligence to predict the 1974 coup in 
Portugal, William Hyland pointed out, “if each of the major analytical 
components stretch their resources over the same range, there is the 
risk that areas of less priority will be superficially covered.’ 

The problem with arguing that the principals themselves should 
scrutinize numerous contrasting estimates in their integrity is that they 
are constantly overwhelmed by administrative responsibilities and 
“action items”; they lack the time to read, ponder, and digest that large 
an amount of material. Most intelligence products, even NIE’s, are 
never read by policy makers; at best, they are used by second-level 
staffers as background material for briefing their seniors.“* Consumers 
want previously coordinated analyses in order to save time and effort. 
In this respect, the practical imperatives of day-to-day decision contradict 
the theoretical logic of ideal intelligence. : 


3. Consolidation. According to the logic of estimative redundancy, 
more analysis is better than less. Along this line of reasoning, Senate 
investigators noted critically that, as of fiscal year 1975, the U.S. intel- 
ligence community still allocated 72 percent of its budget for collection 
of information, 19 percent for processing technical data, and less than 
9 percent for production of finished analyses. On the other hand, ac- 
cording to the logic of those who focus on the time constraints of 
leaders and the confusion that results from innumerable publications, 
quantity counteracts quality. The size of the CIA’s intelligence director- 
ate and the complexity of the production process “precluded close 
association between policymakers and analysts, between the intelligence 
product and policy informed by intelligence analysis.”*° For the sake 
of clarity and acuity, the intelligence bureaucracy should be stream- 
lined. 


48 HSCI, Hearings (fn. 4), 778. 

44 SSCI, Final Report (fn. 7), 1V, 57; Roger Hilsman, Strategic Intelligence and Na- 
Honal Decisions (Glencoe, Ill: Free Press 1956), 40. During brief service as just a low- 
level staff member of the National Security Council, even I never had time to read all 
the intelligence analyses relevant to my work. 

$5 SSCI, Final Report (fn. 7), I, 344, and IV, 95 (emphasis deleted). 
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This view is consistent with the development of the Office of National 
Estimates (ONE), which was established in 1950 and designed to co- 
ordinate the contributions of the various organs in the intelligence 
community for the Director of Central Intelligence. DCI Walter Bedell 
Smith envisioned an operation of about a thousand people. But William 
L, Langer, the scholar Smith imported to organize ONE, wanted a 
ught group of excellent analysts and a personnel ceiling of fifty. Langer 
prevailed, and though the number of staff members in ONE crept 
upwards, it probably never exceeded a hundred in its two decades of 
existence."® Yet ONE could not eliminate the complexity of the in- 
telligence process; it:could only coordinate and integrate it for the 
production of National Intelligence Estimates. Other sources found 
conduits to decision makers (to Cabinet members through their own 
agencies, or to the President through the National Security Council). 
And some policy makers, though they might dislike the cacophony of 
multiple intelligence agencies, were suspicious of the consolidated 
NIE’s, knowing that there was pressure to compromise views in order 
to gain agreement. Over time, the dynamics of bureaucracy also blunted 
the original objectives of ONE’s founder. From a cosmopolitan elite 
corps, it evolved into an insular unit of senior careerists from the CIA. 
The National Intelligence Officer system that replaced ONE reduced 
the number of personnel responsible for coordinating NIE’s, but has 
been criticized on other grounds such as greater vulnerability to depart- 
mental pressures. Bureaucratic realities have frustrated other attempts 
to consolidate the intelligence structure. The Defense Intelligence 
Agency was created in 1961 to unify Pentagon intelligence and reduce 
duplicative activities of the three service intelligence agencies, but these 
agencies regenerated themselves; in less than a decade they were larger 
than they had been before DIA’s inception,” 

The numerous attempts to simplify the organization of the detalyie 


_ process thus have not solved the major problems. Either the stream- 


lining exercises were short-lived, and bureaucratization crept back, or 
the changes had to be moderated to avoid the new dangers they entailed. 
Contraction is inconsistent with the desire to minimize failure by 
“plugging holes” in intelligence, since compensating for an inadequacy 
usually requires adding personnel and mechanisms; pruning the struc- 
ture that contributes to procedural sluggishness or complexity may 
create lacunae in substantive coverage. 
#6 Ray S. Cline, Secrets, Spies, and Scholars (Washington, D.C.: Acropolis 1976), 20. 


47 Gilbert W. Fitzhugh and others, Report to the President and the Secretary of De- 
fense on the Department of Defense, By the Blue Ribbon Defense Panel (Washington, 


D.c.: G.P.O, July 1970), 45-46, 
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4. Devil's advocacy. Multiple advocacy ensures that all views held by 
individuals within the analytic system will be granted serious attention. 
Some views that should receive attention, however, may not be held by 
anyone within the system. Virtually no analysts in Israel or the United 
States believed the Arabs would be “foolish” enough to attack in 1973. 
Many observers have recommended. institutionalizing dissent by assign. 
ing to someone the job of articulating apparently ridiculous interpreta- 
tions to ensure that they are forced into consideration, Establishing an 
official devil’s advocate would probably do no harm (although some 
argue that it may perversely facilitate consensus-building by domesti- 
cating true dissenters or providing the illusory comfort that all views 
have been carefully examined ;** worse, it might delude decision makers 
into believing that uncertainties have been resolved). But in any case, 
the role is likely to atrophy into a superfluous or artificial ritual. By the 
definition of the job, the devil’s advocate is likely to be dismissed by 
decision makers as a sophist who only makes an argument because he is 
supposed to, not because of its real merits. Institutionalizing devil’s 
advocacy is likely to be perceived in practice as institutionalizing the 
“cry wolf” problem; “There are limits to the utility of a ‘devil’s advo- 
cate’ who is not a true devil.”*° He becomes someone to be indulged and 
disregarded. Given its rather sterile definition, the role is not likely to 


be filled by a prestigious official (who will prefer more “genuine” 


responsibility) ; it will therefore be easier for policy makers to dismiss 
the arguments. In order to avert intelligence failures, an analyst is 
needed who tells decision makers what they don’t want to hear, damp- 
ening the penchant for wishful thinking. But since it is the job of the 
devil’s advocate to do this habitually, and since he is most often wrong 
(as would be inevitable, since otherwise the conventional wisdom 
would eventually change), he digs his own grave. If the role is routin- 
ized and thus ritualized, it loses impact; but if it is not routinized, there 
can be no assurance that it will be operating when it is needed, 
Despite the last point, which is more important in attack warning 
than in operational evaluation or defense planning, there is a compro- 
mise that offers more realistic benefits: ad hoc utilization of “Teal devils.” 
This selective or biased form of multiple advocacy may be achieved by 
periodically giving a platform within the intelligence process to minor- 
ity views that can be argued more persuasively by prestigious analysts 
outside the bureaucracy. This is what the President’s Foreign Intelli- 


48 Alexander George, “The Devil’s Advocate: Uses and Limitations,” Murphy Com- 
mission, Appendices (fn. 42), II, 84-85; Jervis, Perception and Misperception (fn. 22), 


417, 
4° Thid., 416. 
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gence Advisory Board and DCI George Bush did in 1976 by commis- 
sioning the “Team B” critique of NIE’s on Soviet strategic objectives 
and capabilities. Dissenters within the intelligence community who 
were skeptical of Soviet intentions were reinforced by a panel of sym- 
pathetic scholars, with a mandate to produce an analysis of their own.” 
This controversial exercise, even if it erred in many of its own ways (as 


dovish critics contend), had a major impact in promoting the re-exami- 


nation of premises and methodology in U.S, strategic estimates. The 
problem with this option is that it depends on the political biases of the 
authorities who commission it. If it were balanced by a comparable 
“Team C” of analysts at the opposite extreme (more optimistic about 
Soviet intentions than the intelligence community consensus), the 
exercise would approach regular multiple advocacy, with the attendant 
limitations of that solution. Another variant would be intermittent 
designation of devil’s advocates in periods of crisis, when the possibility 
of disaster is greater than usual. Since the role would then be fresh each 
time, rather than ritualized, the advocate might receive a more serious 
hearing. The problem here is that receptivity of decision makers to 
information that contradicts preconceptions varies inversely with their 
personal commitments, and commitments grow as crisis progresses.” 


5. Sanctions and incentives. Some critics attribute intelligence failures 


~_ to dishonest reporting or the intellectual mediocrity of analysts. Sug- 


gested remedies include threats of punishment for the former, and 
inducements to attract talent to replace the latter. Other critics empha- 
size that, will or ability aside, analytic integrity is often submerged by 
the policy makers’ demands for intelligence that suits them; “the NIEs 
ought to be responsive to the evidence, not the policymaker.”*’ Holders. 


- of this point of view would institutionalize the analysts’ autonomy. Un- 


objectionable in principle (though if analysts are totally unresponsive 
to the consumer, he will ignore them), these implications cannot easily 
be operationalized without creating as many problems as they solve. 

Self-serving operational evaluations from military sources, such as 
optimistic reports on progress in the field in Vietnam or pessimistic 
strategic estimates, might indeed be obviated if analysts in DIA, the 
-service intelligence agencies, and command staffs were credibly threat- 


5911... Congress, Senate, Select Committee on Intelligence, Report, The National 
Intelligence Estimates A-B Team Episode Concerning Soutet Capability and Objectives, 
g5th Cong., 2d sess., 1978; New York Times, December 26, 1976, pp. I, 14; Washington 
Post, January 2, 1977, pp. Ar, Aq. 

5% George H. Poteat, “The Intelligence Gap: Hypotheses on the Process of Surprise,” 
International Studies Notes, 11 (Fall 1976), 15. 

52 Cline (fn. 46), 140. 
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ened with sanctions (firing, nonpromotion, reprimand, or disgrace). bearing 
Such threats theoretically could be a countervailing pressure to the i poli 
career incentives analysts have to promote the interests of their services. capabil 
But, except in the most egregious cases, it is difficult to apply such Cambe 
standards without arbitrariness and bias, given. the problem of am- reflecte 
biguity; it simply encourages an alternative bias or greater ambivalence. walt, ‘ 
Moreover, military professionals would be in an untenable position, with I 
pulled in opposite directions by two sets of authorities. To apply the unwel: 
sanctions, civil authorities would have to violate the most hallowed with : 
military canon by having civilian intelligence officials interfere in the these ¢ 
chain of command. In view of these dilemmas, it is easier to rely on the AC 
limited effectiveness of redundancy or multiple advocacy to counteract interty 
biased estimates. failure 
Critics concerned with attracting better talent into the analytic bu- sugge: 
reaucracy propose to raise salaries and to provide more high-ranking ness, 2 
positions (supergrades) to which analysts can aspire. Yet American self-cr 
government salaries are already very high by academic standards. Those to cog 
who attribute DIA’s mediocrity (compared to CIA), to an insufficient ure is 
allocation of supergrades and a consequent inability to retain equivalent methc 
personnel are also mistaken; as of 1975 the difference in the grade sensit 
structures of DIA and CIA had been negligible.”* And the fact that CIA “Tho! 
analysts cannot rise to a supergrade position (GS-16 to 18) without be- range 
coming administrators is not convincing evidence that good analysts are cist 
underpaid; GS-15 salaries are higher than the maximum for most nism: 
tenured professors. scioU: 
Non-military analysts, or high-ranking soldiers with no promotions perce 
to look forward to, have fewer professional crosspressures to contend tions. 
with than military intelligence officers. But an analyst’s autonomy varies Ur 
inversely with his influence, and hortatory injunctions to be steadfast by le 
and intellectually honest cannot ensure that he will be; they cannot by bi 
transcend political realities or the idiosyncrasies of leaders. Richard tive, 
Helms notes that “there is no way to insulate the DCI from unpopu- achic 
larity at the hands of Presidents or policymakers if he is making of th 
a assessments which run counter to administrative policy. That is a force 
built-in hazard of the job. Sensible Presidents understand this. On the it is 
other hand they are human too.” Integrity untinged by political sensi- cant 
tivity courts professional suicide. If the analyst insists on perpetually J 
53 SSCI, Final Report (fn. 7), I, 352. A valid criticism is that military personnel sys- Forel 
tems and promotion standards penalized intelligence officers, thus encouraging com- . 1972, 


petent officers to avoid intelligence assignments. This situation was rectified in the serv- 
ice intelligence agencies by the early 1970's, but not. within DIA. 7érd.; Betts (fn. 5), 
196-97- 
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| bearing bad news, he is likely to be beheaded. Helms himself succumbed 


to policy makers’ pressures in compromising estimates of the MIRV 
capabilities of the Soviet SS-9 missile in 1969, and the prospects for 


» Cambodia in 1970." The same practical psychological constraints are 


reflected in an incident in which Chief of Naval Operations Elmo Zum- 
walt, who had already infuriated Nixon and Kissinger several times 


“- with his strategic estimates, was determined to present yet another 


unwelcome analysis; Secretary of Defense Schlesinger dissuaded him 
with the warning, “To give a briefing like that in the White House 
these days would be just like shooting yourself in the foot.”** 


6. Cognitive rehabilitation and methodolo gical consciousness. The 
intertwining of analysis and decision and the record of intelligence 
failures due to mistaken preconceptions and unexamined assumptions 
suggest the need to reform the intelligence consumers’ attitudes, aware- 
ness, and modes of perception. If leaders were made self-conscious and 
self-critical about their own psychologies, they might be less vulnerable 
to cognitive pathologies. This approach to preventing intelligence fail- 
ure is the most basic and metaphysical. If policy makers focused on the 
methodologies of competing intelligence producers, they would be more 
sensitive to the biases and leaps of faith in the analyses passed to them. 
“Tn official fact-finding . . . the problem is not merely to open up a wide 
range of policy alternatives but to create incentives for persistent criti- 
cism of evidentiary value.”** Improvement would flow from mecha- 
nisms that force decision makers to make explicit rather than uncon- 
scious choices, to exercise judgment rather than engage in automatic 
perception, and to enhance their awareness of their own preconcep- 
tions.” 

Unlike organizational structure, however, cognition cannot be altered 
by legislation. Intelligence consumers are political men who have risen 
by being more decisive than reflective, more aggressive than introspec- 
tive, and confident as much as cautious. Few busy activists who have 
achieved success by thinking the way that they do will change their way 
of thinking because some theorist tells them to. Even if they could be 
forced to confront scholarly evidence of the dynamics of misperception, 
it is uncertain that they could consistently internalize it. Preconception 
cannot be abolished; it is in one sense just another word for “model” or 

54 SSCI, Final Report (fn. 7), I, 77-82. See also U.S., Congress, Senate, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, Hearings, National Security Act Amendment, g2d Cong., 2d sess., 
%s Dmwale On Watch (New York: Quadrangle 1976), 459. 


5¢ Wilensky (fn. 11), 164. 
5° Jervis, Perception and Misperception (fn. 22), 181-87. 
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“paradigm”—a construct used to simplify reality, which any thinker 
needs in order to cope with complexity. There is a grain of truth in the 
otherwise pernicious maxim that an open mind is an empty mind. 
Moreover, the line between perception and judgment is very thin, and 
consumers cannot carefully scrutinize, compare, and evaluate the 
methodologies of competing analyses, for the same prosaic reason (the 
problem of expertise aside) that impedes many proposed reforms: they 
do not have the zime to do so. Solutions that require principals to invest 
more attention than they already do are conceptually valid but opera- 
tionally weak. Ideally, perhaps, each principal should have a Special 
Assistant for Rigor Enforcement. 

Although most notable intelligence failures occur more often at the 
consuming than the producing end, it is impractical to place the burden 
for correcting those faults on the consumers. The most realistic strategy 
for improvement would be to have intelligence professionals anticipate 
the cognitive barriers to decision makers’ utilization of their products, 
Ideally, the Director of Central Intelligence should have a theoretical 
temperament and personal skills in forcing unusual analyses to the 
attention of principals; he might act as George’s “custodian” of the 
argumentation process. To fulAll this function, the DCI should be not 
only a professional analyst and an intellectual (of the twelve DCI’s since 
1946, only James Schlesinger met those criteria, and he served for only 
three months), but also a skilled bureaucratic politician. These quali- 
fications seldom coincide. The DCI’s coordinating staff and National 
Intelligence Officers should be adept at detecting, making explicit, and 
exposing to consumers the idiosyncracies in the assessments of various 
agencies—the reasons that the focus and conclusions of the State Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Intelligence and Research differ from those of DIA, 
or of naval intelligence, or of the CIA. For such a procedure to work, 
the consumers would have to favor it (as opposed to negotiated consen- 
sual estimates that would save them more time). There is always a latent 
tension between what facilitates timely decision and what promotes 
thoroughness and accuracy in assessment. The fact that there is no 
guaranteed prophylaxis against intelligence failures, however, does not 
negate the value of incremental improvements. The key is to see the 
problem of reform as one of modest refinements rather than as a 
systematic breakthrough. 


IV. Livinc wits Fararism 


Organizational solutions to intelligence failure are hampered by 
three basic problems: most procedural reforms that address specific 
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pathologies introduce or accent other pathologies; changes in analytic 
processes can never fully transcend the constraints of ambiguity and 
ambivalence; and more rationalized information systems cannot fully 
.. compensate for the predispositions, perceptual idiosyncrasies, and time 
*-. constraints of political consumers. Solutions that address the psychology 
and analytic style of decision makers are limited by the difficulty of 
changing human thought processes and day-to-day habits of judgment 
*: by normative injunction. Most theorists have thus resigned themselves 
- to the hope of marginal progress, “to improve the ‘batting average’— 
= say from .275 to .301—rather than to do away altogether with sur- 
.. prise,”®° 
There is some convergence in the implications of all three ways of 
conceptualizing intelligence failures. Mistakes should be expected be- 
cause the paradoxes are not resolvable; minor improvements are pos- 
sible by reorganizing to correct pathologies; and despair is unwar- 
ranted because, seen 77 perspective, the record could be worse. Marginal 
improvements have, in fact, been steadily instituted since World War 
I]. Although many have indeed raised new problems, most have yielded . 
a net increase in the rationalization of the system. The diversification 
of sources of estimates of adversaries’ military power has grown con- 
sistently, obviating the necessity to rely exclusively on military staffs. 
The resources and influence of civilian analysts of military data _ 
(principally in the CIA’s Office of Strategic Research but also in its 
Directorate of Science and Technology) are unparalleled in any other 
nation’s intelligence system. At the same time, the DCI’s mechanism 
for coordinating the activities of all agencies—the Intelligence Com- 
munity Staff—-has grown and become more diverse and representative, 
‘and less an extension of the CIA, as more staffers have been added 
from the outside. In 1972, a separate Product Review Division was 
established within the staff to appraise the “objectivity, balance, and 
responsiveness” of intelligence studies on a regular basis. It has con- 
ducted postmortems of intelligence failures since then (the Yom Kip- 
pur War, the Cyprus crisis of 1974, the Indian nuclear test, and the 
seizure of the Mayaguez).*° (Previously, postmortems had been con- 
ducted by the analysts who had failed, a procedure that hardly guaran- 
teed objectivity.) 


53 Knorr (fn. 1), 460. 

°° SSCI, Final Report (fn. 7), I, 276, and IV, 85; U.S., Congress, House, Committee 
on Appropriations, Hearings, Supplemental Appropriations for Fiscal Year 1977, 95th 
Cong,, 2d sess., 1977, 515-621; Washington Post, February 15, 1977, p- A6; Paul W. 
Blackstock, “The Intelligence Community Under the Nixon Administration,” Armed 
Forces and Society, 1 (February 1975), 238. 
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Within the Pentagon, capabilities for estimates relevant to planning 
were enhanced with the establishment of an office for Net Assessment, 
which analyzes the significance of foreign capabilities in comparison 
with U.S. forces. (CIA, DIA, and NIE’s only estimate foreign capa- 
bilities.) Civilian direction of military intelligence was reinforced by 
an Assistant Secretary of Defense for Intelligence after the 1970 recom- 
mendation of the Fitzhugh Commission, and an Under Secretary for 
Policy in 1978. Experiments in improving communication between pro- 
ducers and consumers have been undertaken (such as, for example, the 
testing of a Defense Intelligence Board in late 1976). The dominance 
of operators within the intelligence community has also waned— 
especially since the phasing out of paramilitary operations in Southeast 
Asia and the severe reductions in size and status of CIA’s covert action 
branch that began in 1973. Dysfunctions in the military communica- 
tions system, which contributed to crises involving intelligence collec- 
tion missions in the 1960's (the Israeli attack on the U.S.S. Liberty and 
North Korea’s seizure of the Pueblo) were alleviated (though not 
cured) by new routing procedures and by instituting an “optimal 
scanning system” in the Pentagon.® Statistical analyses of strategic 
power have become progressively more rigorous and comprehensive; 
as staffs outside the executive branch—such as the Congressional Budg- 
et Office—have become involved in the process, they have also become 
more competitive,” 

Few of the changes in structure and process have generated more 
costs than benefits. (Some critics believe, however, that the abolition 
of the Office and Board of National Estimates and their replacement 
with National Intelligence Officers was a net loss.) But it is difficult 
to prove that they have significantly reduced the incidence of intelli- 
gence failure. In the area of warning, for instance, new sophisticated 
coordination mechanisms have recently been introduced, and since the 
institution at the time of the 1974 Cyprus crisis of DCI “alert memo- 
randa”—“brief notices in a form which cannot be overlooked”**—-no 


89 Joseph C, Goulden, Truth is the First Casualty (Chicago: Rand McNally 1969), 
101-4; Phil G. Goulding, Confirm or Deny (New York: Harper & Row 1970), 130-33, 
269; Pueblo and EC-121 Hearings (in. 27), 646-47, 665-73, 743-44, 780-82, 802-3, 865-67, 


. 875, 880, 897-09; Pueblo and EC-121 Report (fn. 27), 1634-56, 1662-67; Armbrister (in. 


27), 196ff, 395; U.S., Congress, House, Committee on Armed Services, Report, Review 
of Department of Defense Worldwide Communications; Phase I, 92d Cong, rst sess., 
1971, and Phase II, 2d sess., 1972. 

62 See, for example, James Blaker and Andrew Hamilton, Assessing the NATO/War- 
saw Pact Military Balance (Washington, D.C.: Congressional Budget Office, December 
1977). 
re SSCI, Final Report (fn. 7), 1, 61; Thomas G. Belden, “Indications, Warning, and 
Crisis Operations,” International Studies Quarterly, xx1 (March 1977), 192-93. 
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_ major warning failure has occurred. But the period of testing is as yet 


too brief to demonstrate that these adaptations are more effective than 
previous procedures. In the area of operational evaluation, it is clear 
that there was greater consciousness of the limitations and cost-ineffec- 
tiveness of aerial bombardment during the Vietnam War than there 
had been in Korea, due largely to the assessments made by the offices 
of Systems Analysis and International Security Affairs in the Pentagon 
and Secretary of Defense McNamara’s utilization of CIA estimates and 
contract studies by external analytic organizations. Yet this greater 
consciousness did not’prevail until late in the war because it was not a 
consensus; Air Force and naval assessments of bombing effectiveness 
contradicted those of the critical civilian analysts. Nor has the elabora- 
tion and diversification of analytic resources for strategic estimates 
clearly reduced the potential for erroneous planning decisions. Determi- 
nation ‘of the salience and proper weight of conflicting indicators of 
strategic power and objectives or of the comparative significance of 
quantitative and qualitative factors is inextricable from the political 
debate over foreign policy: uncertainties always remain, leaving the 
individual’s visceral fears or hopes as the elements that tilt the balance 
of judgment. 

Although marginal reforms may reduce the probability of error, 
the unresolvable paradoxes and barriers to analytic and decisional 
accuracy will make some incidence of failure inevitable. Concern 
with intelligence failure then coincides with concern about how 
policy can hedge against the consequences of analytic inadequacy. 
Covering every hypothetical vulnerability would lead to bankruptcy, 
and hedging against one threat may aggravate a different one. The 
problem is thus one of priorities, and hedging against uncertainty is 
hardly easier than resolving it. Any measures that clarify the cost- 
benefit trade-offs in policy hedges are measures that mitigate the danger 
of intelligence failure. 

° Pentagon Papers, IV, 111-12, 115-24, 217-32. CIA critiques of bombing results began 
even before the Tonkin Gulf crisis. CIA/OCI, Current Intelligence Memorandum, “Ef. 
fectiveness of T-28 Strikes in Laos,” June 26, 1964; CIA/DDI, Intelligence Memoran- 
dum, “Communist Reaction to Barrel Roll Missions,” December 29, 1964. But ambiva- 
lence remained even within the CIA, which occasionally issued more sanguine evalua. 
tions—eg., CLA Memorandum for National Security Council, “The Situation in 
Vietnam,” June 28, 1965 (which McGeorge Bundy called directly to the President's 
attention), and CIA/OCTI, Intelligence Memorandum, “Interdiction of Communist In- 
filtration Routes in Vietnam,” June 24, 1965. (All memoranda are in LB)L/NSF-VNCF, 
Vol. I, item 5, Vol. III, items 28, 28a, 28b, Vol. VI A, items 4, 5, 8.) See also Pentagon 
Papers, IV, 71-74. See also the opposing assessments of the CIA, the civilian analysts in 
the Pentagon, and the Joint Chiefs in NSSM-1 (the Nixon Administration's initial 
review of Vietnam policy), reprinted in the Congressional Record, Vol. 118, part 13, 
g2d Cong., 2d sess., May 10, 1972, pp. 16749-836, 
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One reasonable rule in principle would be to survey the hypothetical . 


outcomes excluded by strategic premises as improbable but not impos- 
sible, identify those that would be disastrous if they were to occur, and 
then pay the price to hedge against them. This is no more practicable, 
however, than the pure form of worst-case analysis, because it requires 
willingness to bear and inflict severe costs for dubious reasons. Escala- 
tion in Vietnam, after all, was a hedge against allowing China to be 
tempted to “devour” the rest of Southeast Asia. The interaction of 
analytic uncertainty and decisional prudence is a vicious circle that 
makes the segregation of empirical intelligence and normative policy 
an unattainable Platonic ideal: . 

In the simplest situation, the intelligence system can avert. policy 
failure by presenting relevant and undisputed facts to non-expert prin- 
cipals who might otherwise make decisions in ignorance. But these 
simple situations are not those in which major intelligence failures 
occur. Failures occur when ambiguity aggravates ambivalence. In these 
more important situations—Acheson and Clausewitz to the contrary— 
the intelligence officer may perform most usefully by mot offering the 
answers sought by authorities, but by offering questions, acting as a 
Socratic agnostic, nagging decision makers into awareness of the full 
range of uncertainty, and making the authorities’ calculations harder 
rather than easier, Sensitive leaders will reluctantly accept and appreci- 
ate this function. Most leaders will not; they will make mistakes, and 
will continue to bear the prime responsibility for “intelligence” failures, 
Two general values (which sound wistful in the context of the preced- 
ing fatalism) remain to guide the choice of marginal reforms: any- 
thing that facilitates dissent and access to authorities by intelligence 
producers, and anything that facilitates skepticism and scrutiny by con- 
sumers. The values are synergistically linked; one will not improve the 
use of intelligence without the other. (A third value, but one nearly 
impossible to achieve, would be anything that increases the time avail- 
able to principals for reading and reflection.) 


Intelligence failures are not only inevitable, they are natural. Some 


are even benign (if a success would not have changed policy). Scholars 
cannot legitimately view intelligence mistakes as bizarre, because they 
are no more common and no less excusable than academic errors. They 
are less forgivable only because they are more consequential. Error in 
scholarship is resolved dialectically, as deceptive data are exposed 
and regnant theories are challenged, refined, and replaced by new re- 
search. If decision makers had but world enough and time, they could 
rely on this process to solve their intelligence problems. But the press 
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of events precludes the luxury of letting theories oe panera i: 
over a period of years, as in academia. My survey e . i eeu 
of the inadequacy of intelligence, and its inseparabi a rom mei 
in decision, suggests one final conclusion that is perhaps mos 
rageously fatalistic of all: tolerance for disaster. 
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Jn record corn | crop means low prices for U.S. farmers, @ seid deal ve Soviet buyers 


It Looks = The Another 


. 


“Grain Robbery” for uals 


EARS ARE GROWING among farmers 
and Government officials that the 
Soviet Union once again has outsmarted 
_ the USS. by secretly purchasing millions 
of tons of U.S. grain at depressed prices. 
- If reports of covert Soviet grain deal- 
ing prove true, they could have wide- 
spread political repercussions, intensify 
’ eriticism of the embattled Central Intel- 
ligence Agency and deal another blow 
to President Carter's sagging popularity 
_ among farmers. 
-  $uspicions that Moscow might have 
bought up large amounts of American 
. grain to offset another Soviet agricultur- 


al failure brought to mind the “great . 


grain robbery” of 1972. That is the pop- 
ular reference to the deal in which the 
. Russians took advantage of a bountiful 
: US. harvest to buy secretly 18 million 
.- tons of grain at low prices on easy credit 
_ granted by the Nixon Administration. 
‘Disclosure of the 1972 purchases trig- 
- gered wild speculation that drove wheat 
: and corn prices to record highs and sent 


consumer food prices soaring. But many - 
’ farmers felt cheated. They had already . 
sold their grain at low prices before the - 


Soviet purchases were revealed. 
_ Outburst of ire. Now, the possibility 
’ oF another Russian raid on low-priced 


U.S. grain supplies is causing new waves | 


of indignation among farmers and farm 
State Congressmen. 

Senator Robert Dole (Rep ) of Kansas, 
has asked for an investigation of faulty 


CIA and Agriculture Department fore-- 


casts of a burmper Soviet grain crop. A 
Senate subcommittee is expected to be- 


gin delving into the controversy late i in. 


. November. . 
- The U.S. Government was taken total- 


Approved ‘For Release 200 } 


ly by surprise when Soviet President 
Leonid Brezhnev announced on No- 


~ vember 2 that the Russian harvest would. 


amount to only 194 million metric tons, 
10 per cent less than the 215 million 
tons forecast by the CIA and the Agri- 
culture Department and 19 million tons 
below the official Russian goal. 

__ “We were caught completely off 
base,” one bureaucrat admits. Both 
American agencies had stuck by their 


estimates right up to the time of the 


Brezhnev announcement. 
Since Moscow has been one of the 
best customers of American farmers, of- 


Colorado farmer Greg Schuller sits atop 


wheat he has stored until prices improve. 
Ur 


001 Russians in grain Nadine: 


p chons ig 
kept prices of US. grains, already in 
heavy surplus, depressed this year, 
bringing continuing economic hardship 
to farm communities in the Midwest. 


Such surprises are not supposed to. 
happen. After the 1972 controversy, the 


U.S. and the Soviet Union signed an 
agreement designed to prevent secret 
purchases of American grain. Under the 
pact, the Soviets agreed to buy a mini- 


mum of 6 but no more than 8 million . 


tons of grain each year. If they want 
more, they are obligated to notify the 
U.S. Government, rather than place or- 
ders with private American firms. 


The agreement also calls. for on-the- 
scene inspection of the major Soviet ~ 
grain-growing regions by Agriculture -; 
’ Department experts. The CIA monitors © 
the Soviet crop via satellites. Both proce- | 
dures were devised to keep the U.S. - 


abreast of Russian crop prospects. 
- Agriculture Secretary Bob S. Bergland 


“ admits that the Government has no sure 
‘way to tell how much grain the Soviet 


Union may have arranged. to buy 


through memplieated secret foreign — 


deals. 


“They are canny.” Senator Dole ex- : 


presses a view held by many private 
grain experts and Government officials: 
“IT don’t think the Russians would tell us 
about their crop shortfall unless they 
had already covered themselves by 
buying enough grain to offset their 
losses. They are canny enough business- 
men to know that grain prices would go 
up after their announcement. Since the 
grain market is not responding, some- 
body must know something.” 

Government sources speculate that 
the Soviets probably circumvented U.S. 
safeguards this way: As early as last Au- 
gust, Moscow began buying U.S. grain | 
from European subsidiaries of American 
eompanies and other traders who are 
not required to report the origin of their - 
sales of grain futures. By not specifying | 
that they were buying American com 
and wheat, the Soviets were able to take 
advantage of the depressed prices. 

After accumulating large amounts in 
this manner, a Soviet trade delegation . 
traveled to the U.S. in early October. 
Because the U.S. thought Russia had no 


need for extra grain and American farm- 


ers ‘were burdened by huge surpluses, 
the Soviets Were offered the right to buy _ 
up to 15 million tons. As it turns out, that . 
could bring Russian purchases this mar- 
keting year to a level—coincidentally or 
not—just enough to cover the shortfall 
in the Soviet crop. - 

While on a lesser scale than in 1972, - 
these manipulations raise doubts once 
again about the U.S. Government's abili- 
ty to avoid being outmaneuvered by the 
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to meet the/production shortfall,” the.| -,considered important -enough: at, that: 
agency said, “the market was con-: “time to-necessarily be included in the. 
cerned that/another cro} failure would :|* @greement.” = =", a pepe a ak 
result in 2/severe coffee\shortege.” ..| {°° In preparing the regression analysis, ‘| 
“Export/prices were thus bid up as inthe service studied: the relationship In° 
_ producer stocks were drawn down. Im- +; ‘past years between total supply and the . 
_ porters, -/moreover, stepped ‘up pur-" + world price of green coffee—coffee that — 
chases. id an effort to build\inventories. | “thas been harvested but not yet roasted - 
against fising prices,” eG mae 2 eee ground.. jn rt ee 
+ Addidg still another ingredient to the | j.. An equation was developed that indi- 
‘complex mixture-of factors that caused | "+ cated that.each million-bag decrease In 
* the price increase, the Gengral Ac- ‘supply could be expected to increass 
counting Office, the investigative and | ;: the price by three-tenths of 1 cent a } 
reseatch arm of Congress, sail in a | ‘: pound, Without any change In supply, 
report issued late last month: “Wnder- | [} the price could be expected to Increase 
statements.of stock levels and pdssibly | :t hy 2.3 cents_a pound every year, bee’: 
production, and purchasing from\other |" * Pog a ae 
prbducing countries-by Brazil, mayhave 
. cdused upward pressures on prices.” - 


wee 


eee tre eae 
«Employing a ; statistical techniqte . 
‘called regression analysis, the Congres-~* 

_ _ sional Research’ Service concluded that, 
 by:itselt the supply shortfall that: rees 
A tguilted from the frost could have been, 
_expected to cause price increases in‘ 

, 1976 and 1977 less than half. as large: 

_ = ag-those actually recorded. ~*~ 714" "-° 
_.. “The. major portion, of the recent: 


we oa 


- 
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Coffee Groups Quietly Influence 


U. S. Price Pacts, 


i eee ‘By MICHAEL €. JENSEN 


For more than 15 years, the American — 
cofiee industry has maintained an influ- 
ential and largety unpublicized position 
close to the United States govenment offL. 


cials who negotiate international coffee | er 


agreements, according to documents ob- 
tained by a House subcommittee. - 

. In 1975, for example, as many as 10 
at a time of the nation’s most prominent 
coffee executives repeatedly took part 
with the government teams in megotia- 
tions for a worldwide pact covering the 
57 billion coffee industry, =. -~: 

So influential was the industry group, 
;according to .a- Treasury Department 
: memorandum,’ that it was instrumental 

in persuading the Government not to 
| ress for the creation of an international 
; Coffee stockpile designed to stabilize sUup- 
‘ply and thug avert price increases. 

While thereis no evidence in the docu- 

ments that the industry's presence as 


advisers to: ‘the American negotiators - 
helped produce last year’s sharp runup in| 
toffee prices, its participation has raised 3 
questions of conflict of interest and of : 


whether consumers’ interests: ‘were equal. 
ly served, .%: 
Since 1962, when the first Taternational : 
Coffee Agreement was -signed; United : 
: States coffee Policies have Provided what : 
‘amonts to a price floor ta protect coffee-": 
i producing nations, but no effective provi- 


sion to contain sharp, though usually | q 


i temporary, Pelee: increas: shas been de-t tsa-Dechocrat wlio heads the House’ sub- 


i vised. SEED 


| Documents obtained by the House sub- E 


icommittee on Domestic Marketing, Con- 
| sumer Relations and Nutrition indicate |: 
; that the coffee industry threatened to use 
fits- influence’ at the White House ‘and. 


; Capitol; Hill afsnecessary, to block the 


; creation of a stockpile, There is no. indica- | 
‘tion, however, that anyone explicity-rep- 
- resenting consumers : ‘was present at the 
London‘negotiating sessions? Sers5-* 
: ‘Thomas J. O’Donnell; chief of the State 
Department's Tropical Products ‘Division, 
‘acknowledged it: response to™an tiquiry fo 
“that the coffee’ trade's: _pepestan, ‘to 
‘creating a stockpile was ' thing you 


; But the main Tei ‘ason, in bs view, 


Bee REE 


- Agdounting Office and’ 


tele sontict of interest. - sete | 


House Unit Told) 


~S 


the United States dropped the oui! 
proposal -was the severe Brazilian frost! 
of mid-1975, which curtailed production 
-and Tiade idea _ irrelevant and nop: 


=k: 
their’ part, ‘several ‘coffee. “execu 
tives ‘Henied that the trade had exerted 
_piesSare . .on,.the “Government to back 
avyet<from~ = stockpile,- although ‘they | 
alg6 said that the National Coffee Asso- 
Crafiepe-is~- -consistent . Opposition - to 2 
sthekgile , was. well known. .--- =. 528 
; Sata'a. ‘stockpile © “could put’ many’) 
ers. out of business, “said -George : 
E2Boecklin, iprésident ‘ ‘of the coffee asso- j 
citeny % tly: because it. would erode j 


thes trartional. role of the” middie-man j a 


ant tok aker in the coffee trade. --.. 


! TEpero& of industry: executives and the 
ot._negotiators, including the 


; investigated by the House subcommittee. 

- Amdagz the-documents obtained by the|t 
subcommittee and made available to The 

r- “Ork..limes are correspondence, 

able anemorandums and 
sCracte: anid £1] Hepa 
CenttaleIntelligence Azenc Genera 
: t e- Libra - of 


Teports from t 
ie 


SS. ceyecer i 
a together, they provide: frestr-i ins ; 
: sightS—ify iBto longstanding felationships. be- lj 
tweerc st 
i dusst 


te" ‘Government, and vs toffee i in- 
apse: Policy strinent Ch arged- moe 
* Reps Frederick W. Richmond, -a: Brook- 


g 


ee, contended that the documents 
' provethe Government was using-interna- 
: tonal toffee. agreements as an instrument: 
of.torefgr ‘policyto stabilize the earn- 
| ing? ef coffee producing countries—to the: 
 deprinreht. ‘Sficoffee drinkers i in the. United 
‘States< IM Yo Et eae 
i haSwericant “consumers: ‘are ‘subsidizing 
théiqaifee-producing countries,” he. sai 
in-aiidterview:: “I: don’t: object’ to hetp- 
ig-thepe betel: do object to. the way the 
State. Hepartment has done‘ it... 
‘ Yir:SRichmond *also icharged’ that the 
cofftejadustry: was using. its favored po- | 
aitiarto shape Government policy to its 
ds; and: to gain valuable insights 
ineede Uture.trends, As: 2 result, he. Said 
he. was.investigating whether: the coffee 
resence at negotiations constitu: 


“Both the’ industry and the’ ‘Goveiinaat 
ideny-that.there-a conflict of-interest ex-. 
isteds They: pointed out that industry rep- 


rsharply. following a: frost. 


STATINTL 


resentatives also participated. in? negotia- 
tions:-covering other ‘commodities. ‘and! 
that delegations from other, countries’ also. 
had trade representatives.” ==" --1*- 

- “Industry advisers have always attend-' 
éd these meetings at the-request ot the! 
Government,” Me. Boecklin said. -: 


: Mr. O'Donnell of the State Department: 


ysaid: “I don’t think the trade advisers, 
!on delegations learned anything that was! 
im’t available to anyone who. ‘subscribes! 
to the commodity wire services| or ‘the 
trade press.” ‘ 

’ Commodity’ stockpiles designed to proe 


es 


| vide a safeguard against periodic produc: 


tion: ‘shortfalls have been. characterized 
in the past by both’ Governments and in- 
dustry executives as an expensive, intru- 
sive, and inefficient method of providing 
a price ceiling. The Carter Administration 
is currently exploring: the stockpile idea; \ 
however, which has traditionally been fast 


} vored by consumer groups. 


-The documents ‘indicated that one 
executives were suspicious of Governe] 


iment motives in: establishing such stocke, 


piles.. 


“Opposition to Stockpile” 


ae (industry:- executives) - oon 
F vinced that any sizeable stockpile which 
is internationally held willb ecome 2 p 


to work according to any economic for- 
mula,” said ‘the Treasury Department 
rmemorandum. ‘They don’t trust Govern- 
j ments, ° including theic Pym under. politi- 
‘cal pressures.” «> as 
Many of the Government documents 
‘were written in the mid-1970's while-the 
{ United States was negotiating the third 
in @ series of sl year international coffee, 
agreements. . i ee 
-The Treasury. ‘memo; ‘dated: Oct. 30, 
1975, and written by Robert wasting then ' 
the Deputy -Assistant Secretary of 
Treasury for Trade and Raw: ‘Materjals! 
Policy, made the following pointsr ~ ----—- 


i: G 
! pdaibility of conflict of interest, is being 0 wor captive and, wilt not be allowed 


+27 
Ais 


-G"If (international}*coffee agreements | - - 


have had price effect, they have prevent-| 
ed coffee prices from falling:-much below 
general price.trends—They have not been, 
able to~keep coffee: prices from. tising 


iy §"“The United States: coffee: trade—both! 
,Foasters and traders—have been strongly 
‘opposed té any kind of internationally: 
“controlled coffee stocks.””"~ 
“Guarantee stock proposals, (were) put: 
forth. (at the 1973 meeting) by France, 
Brazil, Colombia and the United States.” ; 
“qn ‘One reason the United States backed 


off its proposal for a guarantee stock-~ . 


which was seen as.basically a consumer 


Wea 


- defense mechanism—was the hostility of] _ 
ec 


CONTINUED. 
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